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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  in  a  continuing  series  of  books  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Research  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  under 
the  Country  Studies/ Area  Handbook  Program  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  last  page  of  this  book  lists  the  other 
published  studies. 

Most  books  in  the  series  deal  mth  a  particular  foreign  country, 
describing  and  analyzing  its  pditkal,  economic,  social,  and  naticMial 
security  systems  and  institutions,  and  examining  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  ^se  systems  amd  the  ways  they  are  shaped  by  cultural 
factors.  Each  study  is  written  by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  social 
scientists.  The  authors  seek  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  observed  society,  striving  for  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static 
portrayal.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  peofde  who  make 
up  the  society,  their  origins,  dominant  belie&  and  values,  their  com¬ 
mon  interests  and  the  issues  on  wdiich  they  are  divided,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  involvement  with  national  institutions,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  social  system  and 
political  order. 

The  books  represent  the  analysis  of  the  authors  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  an  expression  of  an  official  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  posidon,  policy,  or  decision.  The  authors  have  sought  to 
adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectivity.  Correcdons, 
additions,  and  suggestions  for  changes  from  readers  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  use  in  fUture  editions. 
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Preface 


Preparation  of  this  edition  of  Albania:  A  Country  Study  began  as 
popular  revolutions  were  drastically  altering  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  of  the  communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In 
Albania  extreme  isolation  and  Stalinist  policies  slowed,  but  could 
not  stop,  the  revolution  that  striking  workers  and  irate  citizens 
directed  against  the  regime.  In  early  1992,  the  Albanian  people 
forced  the  communist  government’s  fall,  ushering  in  a  long-term 
transition  from  totalitarianism  toward  democracy  and  from  a  cen¬ 
tralized  command  economy  to  one  based  on  a  private  market. 

The  imceitainty  of  both  the  process  and  the  outcome  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  make  descriptions  of  the  changing  structures  of  government, 
economy,  and  society  somewhat  tentative  in  nature.  The  authors 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  existing,  but  jwssibly  transitional 
structures,  using  scholarly  materials,  which  even  from  Western 
sources  are  very  limited.  Such  descriptions  can  form  a  sound  basis 
for  readers  to  understand  the  ongoing  events  and  assess  change 
in  Albania.  The  most  useful  sources  are  cited  by  the  authors  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  Full  references  to  these  and  other  sources 
are  listed  in  the  Bibliography.  A  Country  Profile  and  a  Chronology 
are  also  included  in  the  book  as  reference  aids. 

Transliteration  of  Albanian  personal  names  and  terms  generally 
follows  the  Library  of  Congress  transliteration  system.  Transliter¬ 
ation  of  place-names,  however,  follows  the  system  developed  by 
the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names.  In  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  context,  preference  is  given  to  the  generic  term  Orthodox,  rather 
than  Eastern  Orthodox.  The  term  Gruk  Orthodox  (like  Serbian  Orthodox 
OT  Albanian  Orthodox)  b  used  to  designate  ethnic  affiliation,  not  histor¬ 
ical  background.  Measurements  are  given  in  the  metric  system; 
a  conversion  table  is  provided  to  assist  readers  unfamiliar  with  that 
system  (see  table  1,  Appendix). 

The  body  of  the  text  reflects  information  available  as  of  April 
1992.  Certain  other  portions  of  the  text,  however,  have  been  up¬ 
dated:  the  Introduction  discusses  significant  events  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  information  cutoff  date;  the  Chronology  and  the 
Country  Profile  include  updated  information  as  available;  and  the 
Bibliography  lists  recendy  published  sources  thought  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  the  reader. 
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Table  A.  Chronology  of  Important  Events 

Period _ _ _ 

c«.  1000  B.C.  fflyriani,  defcemtanti  of  andent  Indo-European  p^ 

plet,  lettle  in  wettern  part  of  the  Balkan  Benin- 
s«da. 


358  B.C. 

312  B.C. 

229  B.C.  and  219  B.C. 

165  B.C. 


lUyriana  defeated  by  Philip  11  of  Macedonia. 

Kii^  CBauchii  of  Illyria  expdi  Greeki  from  Duni*. 

Roman  loldien  overnin  Illyrian  wttlementj  in  Ne- 
retva  River  valley. 

force*  capture  Illyria'i  King  Gentius  at  Shlco- 

ddr. 


FIRST  CENTURY  A.D. 
A.D.  9 


A.D.  395 


Chriidanity  come*  to  Illyrian  populated  area*. 

Roman*,  under  Emperor  Tiberiu*.  (ubjugate  Illy¬ 
rian*  and  divide  pre*ent-day  Albania  between  Dal¬ 
matia,  Epiru*,  and  Macedonia. 

Roman  Empire’*  divirion  into  eattern  and  wertern 
partt  leave*  the  land*  that  now  catnpri*e  Mbania 
adminiitratively  under  the  Eaatem  Empire  but 
eocleriaatically  under  Rome. 


fourth  CENTURY- 
SEVENTH  CENTURY 

732 


1054 


1081 

twelfth  century 

1204 

1272 

1385 


Goth*,  Hun»,  Avan,  Serb*,  Croat*,  and  Bulgan  »uc- 
ce«rivdy  invade  Hlyrian  land*  in  prcjent-day  Al¬ 
bania. 

Illyrian  people  eubordinated  to  the  patriarchate  of 
ConMantinopte  by  the  Byiantine  emperor,  Leo 
the  laaurian. 

Cbriitianity  divide*  into  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
chuicbe*.  leaving  Chriitian*  in  ioutheni  Albania 
under  ecumenical  patriarch  of  Conalantinople  and 
thoae  in  northern  Albania  under  pope  in  Rome. 

Albania  and  Albanian*  mentioned,  for  the  firtt  time 
in  a  hinorical  record,  by  Byxantine  emperor. 

Serb*  occupy  part*  of  northern  and  eaitern  Albania. 

Venice  win*  coiurol  over  moat  of  Albania,  but  B)'zan' 
regain  control  of  aoutbern  portioo  and  e*tab- 
liih  Deapotaie  of  Epiru*. 

Forces  of  the  King  of  Naple*  occupy  Durrg*  and  e»- 
r»Hi«h  an  Afcanian  kingdom. 

Albattimi  ruler  of  Durrl*  invite*  Ottoman  farce*  to 
intervene  against  a  rival;  subeequendy,  Albanian 
pay  tribute  and  »we*r  fealty  to  Ottoman*. 
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Table  A.  — Continued 


Deacription 


! 


I 


Period 


1389  At  Koaovo  Polje,  Albanunt  join  Serbun-led  Balkan 

army  that  if  cnuhed  by  Ottoman  forces;  coordi¬ 
nated  resistance  to  Ottoman  westward  progress 
evaporates. 

1403  Gjergi  Kattrioti  bom,  later  becomes  Albanian  na-  i 

tional  hero  known  as  Skanderbeg. 

1443  After  losing  a  battle  near  Nis,  Skanderbeg  defects 

from  Ottoman  Empire,  reembraces  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism,  and  begins  holy  war  against  the  Ottomans. 

1444  Skanderbeg  proclaimed  chief  of  Albanian  resistance. 

1449  Albanians,  under  Skanderbeg,  real  Ottoman  forces 

under  Sultan  Murad  II. 

1468  Skanderbeg  dies. 

1478  Kruje  falls  to  Ottoman  Turks;  Shkoder  falls  a  year 

later.  Subsequently,  many  Albanians  flee  to  south¬ 
ern  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere;  many 
remaining  are  forced  to  convert  to  Islam. 

EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  Some  Albanians  who  convert  to  Islam  find  careers 
CENTURY  in  Ottoman  Empire’s  government  and  military 

service. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY-  About  two-thirds  of  Albanians  convert  to  Islam. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

1785  Kara  Mahmud  Bushati,  chief  of  Albanian  tribe  based 

in  Shkoder,  attacks  Montenegrin  territory;  subse¬ 
quently  named  governor  of  Shkoder  by  Ottoman 
authorities. 


NINETEENTH  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


1822 

1830 

1835 

1861 

xvi 


Albanian  leader  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepelene  assassinated 
by  Ottoman  agents  for  promoting  an  autonomous 
state. 

1,000  Albanian  leaders  invhed  to  meet  with  Ottoman 
general  who  kills  about  half  of  them. 

Ottoman  Sublime  Porte  divides  Albanian-populated 
lands  into  vilctfiU  of  Janina  and  Rumdia  with  O'- 
toman  administratort. 

First  school  known  to  use  Albanian  language  in  mod¬ 
em  times  opens  in  Shkoder. 


Table  A.  — Continued 

Ptriod 

1877-78 

1878 


1879 

1881 

1897 

1906 

1908 

1912  May 

October 

November 

December 


Deacripbon 


Ruaiia’t  defeat  of  Ottoman  Empire  leriouily  weakeni 
Ottoman  power  over  Albanian-populated  areai. 

Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  signed  after  tbe  Rutao-Turk- 
iih  War,  aatigned  Albanian-populated  lands  to 
Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Serbia;  but  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Britain  block  tbe  treaty’s  implemen¬ 
tation.  Albanian  leaders  meet  in  Prizren,  Kosovo, 
to  fonn  the  Prizren  League,  initialy  advocating  a 
unified  Albania  under  Otumtan  suzerainty.  Ckmgreas 
of  Berlin  overturns  tbe  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  but 
places  some  Albanian  lands  under  Montenegrin 
and  Serbian  rule.  The  Prizren  League  begins  to 
organize  resistance  to  the  Treaty  of  Betfin’t  provisioDS 
that  affect  Albanians. 

Sod^  for  Printing  of  Albanian  Writings,  composed 
of  Roman  Catholic,  Muslim,  and  Orthodox  Al- 
baniaiu,  founded  in  Constantinople. 

Ottoman  forces  crush  Albanian  resistance  fighters  at 
Prizren.  Prizren  League’s  leaders  and  fanrilies  ar¬ 
rested  and  deported. 

Ottoman  authorities  disbarxi  a  reactivued  Prizren 
League,  execute  its  leader  litter,  then  ban  Albanian 
language  books. 

Albanians  begin  joining  tbe  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  (Young  Turks),  which  formed  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  hoping  to  gain  autonomy  for  their  na¬ 
tion  within  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Albanian  intellectuals  meet  in  Bitola  and  choose  the 
Latin  aljdiabet  as  standard  script  rather  than  Arabic 
or  Cyriffic. 

Albanians  rise  rtgainst  tbe  Ottoman  authorities  and 
seize  Skopje. 

First  Balkan  War  begins,  and  Albanian  leaden  af¬ 
firm  Albania  as  an  independent  state. 

Mudim  arxl  Christian  delegates  at  Vlore  declare  Alba¬ 
nia  independent  and  establish  a  provisitnial  gov- 
enunent. 

Ambassadorial  conference  opens  in  London  and  dis¬ 
cusses  ABiania’s  fate. 

Treaty  iff  London  ends  First  Balkim  War.  Second 
Balkan  War  begiiu. 


1913  May 
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Dcstfiptioii 


Period 

Aiigiut 

1914  March 

September 

1918  November 

December 

1919  January 
June 

1920  January 

February 

September 

December 

1921  November 

December 

1922  Auguit 

xviii 


Treaty  of  Bucharctt  end*  Second  Balkan  War.  Great 
Powen  reoosniae  an  independent  Albanian  itate 
ruled  by  a  eoiutitutional  monarchy. 

Prince  Wilbdm,  German  army  captain,  inetalled  a* 
headofthenew  Albanian  *tate  by  the  International 
Control  Cnmmiiiion,  arrive*  in  Albania. 

New  Albanian  (tate  collapae*  following  outbreak  of 
WtMid  War  I;  Prince  Wilbdm  i*  etripped  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  dq>att*  from  Albania. 

World  War  I  end*,  with  Italian  army  occupying  mo*t 
of  Albania  and  Serbian,  Greek,  and  Fren^  farce  oc¬ 
cupying  remainder.  Itabaa  and  Yugodav  power*  be¬ 
gin  itruggle  for  domirumce  over  Albanian*. 

Albanian  leader*  meet  at  Durtm  to  di*cu**  preaenta- 
rion  of  Albania**  inteteat*  at  the  Pari*  Peace  Con¬ 
ference. 


Serb*  attadc  Albania’*  inhabited  dties.  Albanian*  adopt 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Albania  denied  ofiBdal  rcjncientation  at  the  Pari*  Peace 
Conference;  Britiih,  French,  and  Gredc  negotiaton 
later  decide  to  divide  Albania  among  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Yugoalavia. 

Albanian  leaden  meeting  at  LuehnjS  reject  the  parti- 
tuming  of  Albania  by  the  Treaty  of  Pari*,  warn  that 
Albaniatu  will  take  up  arm*  in  defenie  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  and  create  a  bicameral  parliament. 

AlhvnUn  governmnit  move*  to  Tirane,  wfakfa  become* 
the  ca]Htal. 

Albania  force*  Italy  to  withdraw  it*  troop*  aixl  aban¬ 
don  territorial  claim*  to  almoat  all  Albanian  territory. 

Albania  admitted  to  League  of  Natioas  a*  eovereign  and 
independent  Mate. 

Yugodav  troop*  invade  Albanian  territorie*  they  had 
not  previoudy  occupied;  League  of  Nations  commia- 
don  farce*  Yugodav  withdrawal  and  reaffirms  Alba¬ 
nia’*  1919  borders. 

Popular  Party,  headed  by  Xhafcr  Ypi,  forms  govern¬ 
ment  with  Ahmed  Zogu,  the  future  King  Zog,  as  in¬ 
ternal  afidr*  minister. 

Ecumenical  patriarch  in  Constantinople  recognizes  the 
Autooqthidoa*  Albanian  Orthodox  Chur^. 
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Period 

September 

1923 

1924  Match 

July 

December 

1925  May 

1926  November 

1928  Augutt 

1931 

1934 

1935 

1939  April 


DeKtiptioB 


Zogu  amimei  poailioii  of  prime  miiiiiter  of  government; 
oppoekion  to  him  become*  fonnidable. 


Afitaaia’*  Sunni  Mualimt  fatcak  latt  tiei  with  Condan- 
tinople  and  pledge  primary  allegiance  to  native 
country. 

Zogu'f  patty  vrinaelectioni  fior  National  Aiiembly,  but 
Zogu  itq>*  down  after  financial  acaodal  and  an  ai- 
tatainarinn  attempt. 

A  peaiant-bached  infutgency  win*  contial  of  Tirani; 
Fan  S.  Noli  become*  prime  minuter;  Zogu  flee*  to 
Yugoalavia. 

Zogu,  badced  by  Yugodav  army,  tetum*  to  power  and 
begin*  to  another  parliamentary  democracy;  Noli 
flee*  to  Italy. 

Italy,  under  Mueaolini,  begin*  pene  .don  of  Albani¬ 
an  public  and  economic  life. 

Italy  and  Albania  *ign  Fim  Treaty  of  'nran£,  which 
guarantee*  Zogu’*  political  poridon  and  A&ania’* 
boundarie*. 

Zogu  pteaautca  the  pailiament  to  di**alve  itadf;  a  new 
cooitituent  aammUy  declare*  Albania  a  kingdom  and 
Zogu  becomes  Zog  I,  “King  of  the  Albanian*.’’ 

Zog,  standing  up  to  Italians,  reftue*  to  renew  die  Pint 
Treaty  of  Tiiane;  Italian*  continue  political  and  eco- 
lumiic  pressure. 

After  Albania  sigiu  trade  agreemenu  with  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia,  Italy  suspend*  economic  support,  then 
attempt*  to  thrntten  Albania. 

MussoGni  ptesents  a  gift  of  3,000,000  gold  ftanc*  to  Al¬ 
bania;  other  economic  aid  follow*. 


MussoGni’*  troop*  invade  and  occupy  Albania;  Alba¬ 
nian  parGament  vote*  to  unite  country  with  Italy;  2!og 
flees  to  Greece;  Italy’s  King  Victor  Emmanual  HI 
assume*  Albanian  crown. 


1940  October 


Italian  army  attack*  Greece  through  Albania. 


1941  April 


Gemumy,  with  support  of  Italy  and  other  allies  defeat 
Greece  and  Yugodavia. 
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fWMNI 


October 

November 


1942  September 
October 

1943  Augiut 

September 

1944  Janiuuy 


Mey 


July 

October 


November 


December 


1943  January 


April 


Auguet 


Oocriptioa 


Joaip  Bm  Tito,  Yugo^v  communiK  leader,  direct! 
atganiaiiig  of  Abaaian  communiatt. 

Alhanii  Conmuniat  Fatty  founded;  Enver  Hoaba  be- 
cmnea  firat  aecretary. 

Comnmniat  patty  organizea  the  National  Liberation 
Movement,  a  popular  firont  leaiatatice  organization. 

Ntwcommuniet  nationaliat  gioupa  form  to  leaiat  the 
Italian  occupation. 

Italy’!  luneader  to  Allied  forcea  weakena  Italian  hold 
on  Albania;  Albanian  traiatance  fightera  overwhelm 
five  Italian  diviaiona. 

German  forcea  invade  and  occupy  Albania. 

Comnmniat  paitiaana,  aupplied  with  Britiah  weapon!, 
gain  contrd  of  aouthetn  Albania. 

Cmninuniata  meet  to  oiganize  an  Albanian  govenunent; 
Hcocha  become!  chainnan  of  executive  mmmSMrr  and 
aupteme  commander  of  the  Anny  of  National 
Liberation. 

Communiat  fiircea  enter  central  and  northern  Albania. 

Communiata  eatabliab  proviaional  government  with 
Hoxha  aa  prime  miniater. 

Germana  withdraw  fitom  Tirane,  mmmiiiriwa  move  into 
the  capital. 

Communiat  ptoviaional  government  adopa  bnva  allow¬ 
ing  atate  regulation  of  commercial  enterpriaea,  for¬ 
eign  and  domeatic  trade. 

Communiat  proviaional  government  agreea  to  reatore 
Koaovo  to  Yugoalavia  aa  an  autonomoua  region; 
tribunal!  begin  to  ctmdemn  thouaanda  of  "war  crimi- 
nala*’  and  “fnemiea  of  the  people”  to  death  or  to  piiaon. 
Comnamiat  regbne  begina  to  nadonaliae  ioduatry,  tnna- 
portatioBt,  foreatz,  paaturea. 

Yugoalavia  recognizea  communiat  govenunent  in 
Albania. 

Sweeping  agricultural  teforma  begin;  about  half  of  ara¬ 
ble  hmd  eventually  rediatributed  to  peaaanta  fixim 
targe  landowneri;  moat  church  pn^rerdea  lutional- 
ized.  United  Nationa  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
miniatradMi  begina  aending  auppliea  to  Albania. 
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Period 


1946 


1947 


1948 


November 


December 

January 


Spring 


July 


October 


November 


April 


May 


July 

Friiruary-March 

June 

Sqxember 


DcifripcioB 


Soviet  Union  tecoyiiaea  piovirional  government;  Brit- 
mn  and  United  Statet  make  lull  diplomatic  recogni¬ 
tion  condhional. 

In  riectkmt  ibr  the  People’s  Assembly  only  candidates 
from  the  Democratic  Front  are  on  baBot. 


People’s  Assembly  prodaims  Albania  a  “people’s 
republic’’;  purges  ot noncwnmunisti  from  positions 
of  power  in  government  begin. 

People’s  Assembly  adopts  new  constitution,  Hoakabe- 
oosnes  prime  minister,  foreign  minister,  defense 
minister,  and  commander  in  chief;  Soviet-style  cen¬ 
tral  planning  begins. 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperatioo  signed  with  Yu- 
gositvia;  Yugoslav  advisers  and  grain  begin  pouring 
into  Albania. 


British  destroyers  hit  mines  off  Albania’s  coast;  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  (UN)  and  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  subsequently  condemn  Albania. 

Albania  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  after  latter  withdrawn  its  infotmal  mission. 

Econonric  Planning  Cnmmissinn  draws  up  first  econom- 
ic  plan  that  establishes  production  targets  for  min¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprises. 

UN  commission  ctmchides  that  Albania,  together  with 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  supports  communist  guer¬ 
rillas  in  Greece;  Yugoslav  leadmlauirch  verbal  offen¬ 
sive  against  anti-Yugoslav  Albanian  communists, 
including  Hogcha;  pro-Yugoslav  frurion  begins  to 
wield  power. 

Albania  reftises  participation  in  tbe  Marshall  Plan  of 
the  United  States. 

Albanian  Communist  Party  leaden  vote  to  merge  Al¬ 
banian  and  Yugoslav  economies  and  militauies. 

Cominfoim  expels  Yugodavia;  Albanian  leaden  launch 
anti-Yugosiav  pn^raganda  campaign,  cut  ecoiKMnic 
ties,  and  ftrree  Yugoslav  advisen  to  Imve;  Stalin  be¬ 
comes  national  hero  in  Albania. 

Hoidui  begins  purpng  high-ranking  patty  memben  ac¬ 
cused  of  “'nioiam'’;  treaty  of  fiiendriiip  with  Yugo- 
davia  abiogated  by  Albania;  Soviet  Union  begins 
giviiig  economic  aid  to  Albania  and  Soviet  advisen 
replace  ousted  Yugodavs. 
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TaUt  A.  — CotUintud 


Tlwmplioii 


Noveaafaer 


1949  Juiuary 


FebnMry 


Rnt  Party  CooftCM  diaiiiet  name  of  Albanian  Com* 
munin  Patty  to  Albanian  Party  of  Labor. 

Regiiaa  imnea  Anar  m  Arfjpmt  CwninaM>ii». 

AlMiMjaiaa  Council  far  Mutual  Econoinic  Aautaace 
(Cotneeon);  aB  fatciva  trade  conducted  with  man' 
bar  countriet. 


December 


Pro-Tim  Mbaaian  tommunim  purged. 

Britain  and  United  Statca  begin  inaerting  aniicom- 
immia  ABmnian  guernBa  uniia  into  Albania;  aD  are 


A  new  conadtudon  ia  approved  by  People’a  Aaaembiy. 
Hoadta  bncotnta  mimater  of  defenw  and  feteign 


1951  February 


ABiania  and  Sovia  Union  aign  agreement  on  mutual 


1954  July 


1955  May 


Hoxba  rdmquiahea  poat  of  prime  miniater  to  Mehma 
Shebu  but  retaina  primary  power  m  party  leader. 

Albania  beemnea  a  founding  member  of  tbe  Wariaw 
Pact. 


19Sd  February 


After  NSciIb  Kbruahebev’a  ''aecret  apeech”  expoaa  Sta- 
lin’a  Crimea,  Hanha  defanda  Stalin;  doae  rdadona  wbb 
Soviet  Union  become  attained. 


Large  amountaafecoaomic  aid  from  Sovia  Union,  Ban 
European  countriea,  and  China  begin  pouring  into 
Alba^. 

Khiuafachev  viaita  Albania. 


1960  June 


Afaania  aidm  with  China  in  Sino-Sovia  ideological  dia- 
pute;  CMiaequently,  Sovia  economic  auppon  to  Al¬ 
bania  ia  curtailed  ami  Cbineae  aid  ia  inoeaaed. 


November 


Hoxba  taib  againa  Khruahehev  and  auppotta  China 
during  an  international  communiat  conference  in 
Moacow. 


1961  Fdrruary 


Hoaha  hatanguea  agaiiMt  the  Sovfet  Union  and  Yttgo- 
alxvia  at  Afaania’a  Fourth  Party  Congreaa. 

Sovia  Union  fatcab  dipioaHatic  rdadona;  otha  Baa 
European  countriea  aeverdy  reduce  contacta  but  do 
not  bteak  rdadona;  Albania  koka  toward  Chiaa  for 
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Mod 

PfripiiBu 

im 

AKiniwi  ngimt  moiMiucct  oimcrity  progtam  in  ot- 
toapt  to  eanpetMoie  far  wbbdiawai  of  Soviet  eco- 
Bonic  MppoR;  China  inrapabit  of  deKoeriag 
wdMtM  AMiaaia  bacomea  CbiBa*a  annlrfuan 

at  UN. 

1964 

HoadM  baila  KhniAchcv't  removal  at  leader  of  the 
Sewiet  Uaian;  diplomatic  rdadona  fail  to  improve. 

1966 

Fcbniaty 

Hoadka  imtiaiet  Cultural  and  Ideological  Revolutian. 

Kfaich 

ARiaaMn  Patty  of  Labor  "open  letter”  to  die  people 
attablMMa  egditatian  wage  and  job  atructure  for  aD 
woritera. 

1967 

Hoaba  regbne  cotiducti  violent  campaiga  m  oobiguidi 
RiigioualifeinAI)aBia:byyear‘aeadovertwotbou- 
tand  idigiaua  buildiaga  were  doted  or  converted  to 
odier  uaea. 

1968 

Augutt 

AluaaaoendeBma  Soviet-led  invadon  ofCaecboelovalda; 
euhatquendy,  AJbaaia  withdrawt  from  Waiaaw  Pact. 

1976 

HoiAa  begiw  ciilicidng  new  Cbioeae  regime  tier  Mao’a 

A-- 

Oeoenber 

A  new  coiiieitiitinei  protmdgated  luperoeeding  tbe  1950 
vcrdan;  ABiania  beoomee  a  people’i  aocialiit  repiddic. 

1977 

Top  miiiary  oCciab  purged  after  “Cbinew  eonaptra- 
cy”  ia  unwtvered. 

1978 

July 

China  trnninairi  all  eoonowiir  and  military  aid  to 

Alwiiia. 

1980 

Hoaba  adecta  Ramis  Alia  aa  tbe  next  paity  head,  bypam- 
ing  Sbebu. 

1981 

Deaember 

Sbebu,  after  rebuke  by  PoBtbuio,  diea,  poaaibly  mur¬ 
dered  oat  Hoodia’a  otden. 

1982 

Novenber 

ABa  beoomea  cbaiiinaB  of  Preaidium  of  tbe  People’a  Aa- 
aeaably. 

1983 

Hoo^begma  aemiretiianent;  ABa  ataita  adminiateting 
Aliaaia. 

1983 

Aprt 

Hotdiatfiea. 

1986 

- _ 

WOWIHPCT 

Afia  ftatiired  aa  paity’a  and  eourtry’a  undiaputed  lead¬ 
er  at  Nbub  Party  Coogrcaa. 

1987 

Augut 

Greeoe  caab  atatt  of  war  that  cadated  aiiKe  World  War  n. 

TMt  A.  — CtHtmuti 


lOM  * - 

acpccfliQvr 


1990  Jamiaiy 


May 

May 


Summer 

July 

Auguat 

Sqxember 

October 

December 


AlbMua  aad  Gieeoe  agn  a  Krica  of  long-tenn 
meata, 

AHa,  adilNariag  tbe  Ei^tth  Fknum  of  (he  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  aignala  that  nuhcal  changea  to  the  economic 
ayatcm  are  aeeeaaaiy. 

Nimh  nemim  of  the  Central  Committee;  denranatra- 
tioac  at  Shkodltr  force  authoritiea  to  dedare  atate  of 
ftnemmy. 

AHa  dedarea  ariOingneaa  to  ida- 

doeia  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Statea. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  UN  viaita  Albania. 

Regime  annmintfa  deaire  to  join  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  People’a  Aa- 
aembly  pmaea  tanva  libeialiiing  orim^al  code,  reform¬ 
ing  court  ayatem,  lifting  acme  leatrictiooa  on  fteedom 
of  wordiip,  and  guaranteeing  the  right  to  travd 
abroad. 

Unempfoyment  throughout  the  ecoiMmy  increaaea  aa 
a  reault  of  govenunent’a  reform  meaaurea;  drought 
reducea  electric-power  production,  forcing  plant 
ahutdowna. 

Young  people  demonatrate  againat  regime  in  Tirane, 
and  5,000  citiaeaa  aeefc  refuge  in  foreign  embaaaiea; 
Central  Committee  plenum  makea  aignificant  changea 
in  feaderahip  of  party  and  atate.  Soviet  Union  and 
ABrania  aign  protocd  normalizing  relationa. 

Government  abamdona  ita  monopoly  on  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  begina  to  open  Albania  to  foreign  trade. 

Alia  addreaaea  the  UN  General  Aaaemfaly  in  New  York. 

HranS  hoaia  the  Balkan  Foreign  Miniaien’  Conference, 
the  font  international  political  meeting  in  Albania 
aince  the  end  of  World  War  11.  Itmail  Kadare,  Al- 
bania’a  moat  prominent  writer,  defecta  to  France. 

Univenaty  atudenta  demonatrate  in  atreeta  and  call  for 
dictatoiihip  to  end;  Alia  meeta  with  atudenta;  Thir¬ 
teenth  PleiHim  of  the  Central  Committee  of  dm  APL 
authoriaea  a  multqiarty  ayatem;  ABianian  Democratic 
Party,  firat  oppoaition  party  eatahliahed;  reginw 
authoriiec  poBdcal  phirdiam;  draft  oonadtution  ia 
pubiiabed;  by  year'a  end,  5,000  Albanian  refe^eea 
had  croaaed  the  nMuntaitu  into  Greece. 
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Period 

1991 


Oficyipooo 


Jaimary  Pint  oppnoitiaB  newopoper  Atln^o  Unohtih  begiiio 

pobiWuiif .  Thouiaiidf  of  Alhowiom  oedi  refuge  in 
Oieece. 

March  Aftania  and  the  United  Statet  reettafahah  diplomatic 

rdatHBa  after  a  thirty-five-year  break.  Thoueandf 
more  Aftianiane  attempt  to  gain  aeylum  in  Italy. 

March-April  Rrri  nmhqwttyciectianiheideiDoe  the  192Qi;  96.9  per¬ 

cent  «f  volert  participate;  Albanian  Party  of  Labor 
wine  over  67  percent  of  vote  for  People’s  Aetemfaly 
aeata;  Albanian  Democratic  Party  wine  about  30 
percent. 

April  Communiit-dnimnated  Pcopie’i  Aaembly  redeett  Alia 

to  new  piTJidfniial  term.  Minietiy  of  Inietnd  Affiein 
teplarrd  by  Minietry  of  Public  Order;  Fnmtier 
Guardi  and  Directorate  of  Ptiaao  Adminiacration  are 
placed  under  the  Miniatiy  of  Defenae  and  the  Minia- 
try  of  Juatioe,  reapectiveiy.  People’t  Aaaembly  paaa- 
ea  Law  on  Maior  Conadtutioiial  Proviaona  providing 
fw  fundamental  human  righta  and  aeparation  of  pow- 
era  and  invalidatea  1976  conatitutkn.  People’t  Aa- 
aemfaiy  appoinli  commiatioa  to  draft  new  oonadtution. 

June  Prime  Minialer  Nano  and  real  of  cabinet  reaign  after 

trade  uniona  call  ftir  general  atrike  to  proteat  wotaen- 
ing  economic  cooditinni  and  killing  of  oppoatkn  dem- 
onatratm  in  Shkodtr.  Coalition  govenunent  led  by 
Prime  KGniattr  Yfii  Bufi  takea  oflSoe;  Tendi  Party  Con- 
greN  of  the  Albanian  Patty  of  Labor  meeta  and  re- 
namea  party  the  Sodaliat  Patty  of  Albania  (SPA); 
Albania  aoeepted  aa  a  fiill  mem^  of  CSCE;  United 
S<ateaaecretarycfalate,JameaA.  Baker,  viriliAftiania. 

July  Sigurimi,  notoriout  tecret  police,  ia  aboliabed  and 

replaced  by  National  Information  Service. 

Auguat  Up  to  18,000  Albaniana  croaa  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  seek 

aayhim  in  Italy;  moat  ate  retunred.  People’i  Aaiem- 
bly  paaaea  law  on  economic  activity  that  authorizes 
private  ownerahip  of  property,  privatizing  of  state 
property,  inveatmem  1^  foreigners,  and  private  em- 
pkrynwnt  ^  workers. 

October  United  States  Rmhaaay  opens  in  Tirant.  Albania  joiru 

Intemarional  Monetary  Fund. 

December  Coalition  govenunent  dissoivea  wMn  opposition  par¬ 

ries  accuse  cesnmunists  of  blocking  r^tm  and  Al¬ 
banian  Democratic  Party  withdraws  its  ministets  from 
the  cabinet.  Prirrre  Minister  Bufi  reaigna  and  Alia 
rtatnes  Vilson  Ahmed  aa  prime  minister.  Alia  aeta 
March  1992  for  new  electiotu. 
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Country  Profile 


Country 

Formal  Name:  Republic  of  Albania. 

Short  Form:  Albania. 

Term  for  Citiscns:  Albaniaii(s). 

Capital:  Tirane. 

Date  of  ladcpcndcnce:  November  28,  1912,  national  holiday 
cddbrated  as  Liberation  Day. 


NOTE— The  Country  Profile  contains  updated  information  as  available. 
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Geography 

Sue:  28,750  square  kilometers  (land  area  27,400  square  kilome¬ 
ters);  slightly  larger  than  Maryland. 

Location:  Southeastern  coast  of  Adriatic  Sea  and  eastern  part  of 
Strait  of  Otranto,  opposite  heel  of  Italian  boot;  between  approxi¬ 
mately  40**  and  43^  north  latitude. 

Topogyiqphy:  A  Utde  over  20  percoit  coastal  plain,  some  of  it  poorly 
drain^.  Mostly  hiUs  and  mountaiiu,  often  covered  with  scrub 
forest.  Only  navigable  river  is  the  Bune. 

Climate:  Mild  temperate;  cool,  cloudy,  wet  winters  with  January 
low  of  5®C;  hot,  clear,  dry  summers  with  July  high  of  28®C;  in¬ 
terior  cooler  and  wetter. 

Boundaries:  Land  boundaries  total  720  kilometers;  borders  with 
Greece  282  kilometers;  border  with  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia  151  kilometefs;  border  %vidi  Serbia  1 14  kilometers;  bor¬ 
der  with  Montengro  173  kilometers;  coastline  362  kilometers. 

Society 

Popnlation:  3,335,000  (July  1991),  growth  rate  1.8  percent  (1991). 
Binh  rate  24  per  1 ,000  population,  <kath  rate  5  per  1 ,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Total  fertility  rate  2.9  children  per  woman.  Infant  mortality 
rate  50  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  72 
years  for  males,  79  years  for  females. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Albanian  90  percent,  divided  into  two  groups:  the 
Gegs  to  the  north  of  the  Shkumbin  River  and  the  Tosks  to  the  south. 
Greeks  probably  8  percent,  others  (mosdy  Vlachs,  Gypsies,  Serbs 
and  Bulgarians)  about  2  percent. 

Languages:  Albanian  (Tosk  offidai  dialect,  Geg  also  much-used 
variant),  Greek. 

Religion:  In  1992,  estimated  70  percent  of  people  Muslim,  20  per¬ 
cent  Orthodox,  and  10  percent  Roman  Catholic.  In  1967  all 
mosques  and  churches  dosed  and  religious  observances  prohibit¬ 
ed;  in  December  1990,  ban  on  rdigious  observance  lifted. 

Ednemion:  Free  at  all  levds.  Eig^-gracfe  primary  and  intermediate 
levels  compulsory  beginning  at  age  six.  Literacy  rate  raised  firom 
about  20  percent  in  1945  to  estimated  75  percent  in  recent  years. 
In  1990,  primary  school  attended  by  96  percent  of  all  school-age 
children,  and  secondary  school  by  70  percent.  School  operations 
seriously  disrupted  by  breakdown  of  public  order  in  1991. 
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Health  and  Welfare:  All  medical  services  free.  Six  months  of 
maternity  leave  at  af^roximately  85  percent  salary;  noncontribu¬ 
tory  state  social  insurance  system  for  all  workers,  with  70-100  per¬ 
cent  of  salary  during  sick  leave.  Pension  about  70  percent  of  average 
salary.  Retirement  age  50-60  for  men,  45-55  for  women.  In  early 
1990s,  hetdth  and  welfare  system  adversely  affected  by  economic 
and  social  disintegration. 

Economy 

Salient  Features:  Until  1991,  centrally  planned  Stalinist  economy. 
Economic  reforms  crippled  by  economic  and  social  disintegration 
in  early  1990s.  In  1992,  new  Democratic  government  announced 
“shock  therapy”  program  to  establish  a  market  economy. 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP):  L16,234  million  in  1990,  USf450 
per  capita,  drop  of  13.1  percent  from  previous  year;  preliminary 
figures  indicated  30  percent  drop  for  1991. 

Gross  Natioral  Product  (GNP):  Estimated  at  US$4.1  billion  in 
1990;  per  capita  income  estimated  in  range  US$600-US$  1^250; 
real  growth  rate  not  available. 

Government  Budget:  Revenues  USS2.3  billion;  expenditures 
USI2.3  bilion  (1989).  Note;  Albania  perennially  ran  substantial 
trade  deficit;  government  tied  imports  to  exports,  so  deficit  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  reduced  if  not  eliminated. 

Labor  Force:  1,567,000  (1990);  agriculture  about  52  percent,  in¬ 
dustry  22.9  percent  (1987).  Femtiles  made  up  48. 1  percent  of  labor 
force  in  1990. 

Agriculture:  Arable  land  per  capita  lowest  in  Europe  Self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  grain  production  achieved  in  1976,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  figures.  A  wide  variety  of  temperate-zone  crops  amd  livestock 
raised.  Up  to  1990,  Albania  largely  self-sufficient  in  food;  there¬ 
after  drought  and  political  breakdown  necessitated  foreign  food  aid. 

Land  Use:  Arable  land  21  percent;  permanent  crops  4  percent; 
meadows  and  pastures  15  percent;  forest  and  woodland  38  per¬ 
cent;  other  22  percent. 

Industry:  Main  industries  in  early  1990s:  food  products,  energy 
and  petroleum,  mining  and  batsic  metals,  textiles  amd  clothing,  lum¬ 
ber,  cement,  engineering,  amd  chemicals. 

Natural  Resources:  Chromium,  coal,  copper,  naturad  gais,  nickel, 
oU,  timber. 
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Imports:  USI255  million  (1987  estimate).  Major  commodities: 
machinery,  machine  tools,  iron  and  steel  products,  textiles,  chem¬ 
icals,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Exports:  USI378  million  (1987  estimate).  Major  commodities: 
asphalt,  bitumen,  petroleum  products,  metals  and  metallic  ores, 
electricity,  oil,  vegetables,  fruits,  tobacco. 

Trading  Partners:  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Germany,  Greece,  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  and  China. 

Economic  aid:  In  fiscal  year  1991,  United  States  government 
provided  US$2.4  million;  the  European  Conununity  (EC)  pledged 
USI9.1  million;  and  Italy  provided  US$196  million  for  emergen¬ 
cy  food  aid,  industrial  inputs,  and  education  system.  In  July  1991 , 
^  enrolled  Albania  in  its  program  for  technical  assistance  to  former 
communist  countries. 

Currency:  Lek  (pi.,  leke);  exchange  rate  in  March  1993  L109.62 
per  US$1. 

Fiscal  year:  calendar  year. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

Roads:  Between  16,000  and  21,000  kilometers  of  road  network 
suitable  for  motor  traffic;  6,700  kilometers  of  main  roads.  In  the 
mountainous  north,  communications  still  mostly  by  pack  ponies 
or  donkeys.  Private  cars  not  permitted  until  second  ludf  of  1990; 
bicycles  and  mules  widely  used. 

Railroads:  Total  of  543  kilometers,  all  single  track,  509  kilome¬ 
ters  in  1.435-meter  standard  gauge;  thirty-four  kilometers  in  nar¬ 
row  gauge.  Work  on  Yugoslav  section  of  fifty-kilometer  line  between 
Shkoder  and  Titograd  completed  in  late  1985;  line  opened  to  freight 
traffic  in  September  1986. 

Aviation:  Scheduled  flights  fiem  Rinas  Airport,  twenty-eig^t  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Tirane  to  many  maior  European  cities.  No  regular 
internal  air  service. 

Shippii^;:  In  1986  Albania  had  twenty  merchant  ships,  with  total  dis¬ 
placement  of  about  56,000  gross  tons.  Main  ports:  Diures,  Vlorc, 
Sarande  and  Shengjin.  Completion  of  the  new  port  near  Vlore  by 
early  1990s  will  allow  cargo-handling  capacity  of  4  million  tons  per 
year. 
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Politics  and  Government 

Political  Partiet:  Albanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL),  the  communist 
party,  became  Socialist  Party  of  Albania  in  1991.  Other  parties 
allowed  to  form  December  1990,  including  Albanian  Democratic 
Party,  Republican  Party,  Ecology  Party,  OMONIA  (Unity — Greek 
minority  party). 

Government:  Until  ^ril  1991,  sinj^e-chamber  Peofde’s  Assem¬ 
bly  with  250  deputies  met  only  few  days  each  year;  decisions  made 
by  Presidium  of  the  People’s  AssemUy,  whew  president  head  of 
state,  and  Coimcil  of  Ministers;  from  April  1991,  interim  consti¬ 
tution  provided  for  president  who  could  not  hold  other  offices  con- 
currendy;  Peojde’s  Assembly  with  at  least  140  members  legislative 
organ;  Goun<^  of  Ministers  top  executive  organ. 

Ministries:  As  of  August  1993:  agriculture;  construction,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  land;  culrtue,  youth,  and  sports;  defense;  economy  and 
finance;  education;  foreign  affairs;  health,  and  environment;  in¬ 
dustry,  mining,  and  energy;  justice;  labor,  emigration,  social  as¬ 
sistance,  and  political  prisoners;  public  order;  tourism;  trade  and 
foreign  economic  relations;  and  transport  and  communications. 

Administrative  Divisions:  Country  divided  into  twenty-six  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  under  People’s  Council  elected  every  three  years. 

Judicial  System:  Supreme  Court,  elected  by  People’s  Assembly, 
also  district  and  regional  courts. 

Flag:  Black,  two-headed  eagle  centered  on  red  field. 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces:  In  1991  People’s  Army  included  ground  forces, 
air  and  aur  defense  forces,  and  naval  forces  and  comprised  about 
48,000  active-duty  and  155,000  reserve  persoimel. 

Ground  Forces:  Numbered  about  35,000,  including  20,000  con¬ 
scripts.  Organized  along  Soviet  lines  into  four  infantry  brigades, 
one  tank  br^ade,  three  artillery  regiments,  and  six  coastal  artillery 
battalions.  Tanks  numbered  about  190  and  were  old.  Soviet-type 
T-34  and  T-54s.  Artillery  mixture  of  outdated  Soviet  and  Chinese 
origin  equipment  and  consisted  of  towed  artillery,  mortars,  mxilti- 
ple  rocket  launchers,  and  antitank  guns.  Infantry  brigades  oper¬ 
ated  130  armored  personnel  carriers. 

Air  and  Air  Defense  Forces:  About  1 1 ,000  members,  majority 
of  whose  officers  assigned  to  air  defense  units,  which  also  had  sJwut 


1 ,400  oonKiipts  assigned.  Combat  aircraft,  supplied  by  China  in 
the  19608  and  early  1990s,  ntunbered  less  than  100.  Air  F(»oes  or* 
ganixed  into  three  squadrons  of  fighter-bmnbers,  diree  squadrons 
of  fighters,  two  squa^ns  of  transports,  and  two  squadrons  of  un¬ 
arm^  helicopters.  Air  Defense  Forces  manned  abwt  twenty-two 
Soviet-made  SA-28  at  four  sites. 

Naval  Forces:  About  2,000  members,  of  which  1,000  conscripts, 
organized  into  two  coastal  defense  brigades.  Thirty-seven  patrol 
and  coastal  combatants,  most  of  which  torpedo  craft  of  Chinese 
origin.  Two  Soviet-made  Whiskey-class  sulanarines.  One  mine- 
waifare  craft  of  Soviet  origin. 

Defense  Budget:  In  1991  about  LI  l^on  or  about  5  percent  of 
gross  national  product  and  10  percent  oftotal  government  spending. 

Internal  Security  Forces:  In  1989  about  5,000  uniformed  inter¬ 
nal  security  troops,  organized  into  five  regiments  of  mechanized 
infantry,  and  another  5,000  plain-dothed  officers.  In  July  1991  re- 
organi^  by  Peo{de’s  AssemUy. 

Frontier  Guards:  About  7,000  menl^rs  organized  into  several 
battalion-sized  units. 
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ALBANIA,  PRCXDLAIMED  A  “PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC”  in 
1946,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
reclusive  countries  in  the  worid.  A  totalitarian  communist  regime, 
led  by  party  founder  and  first  secretary  Enver  Hoxha  from  1944 
until  his  death  in  1985,  maintained  strict  control  over  every  facet 
of  the  country’s  internal  affairs,  while  implementing  a  staunchly 
idiosyncratic  foreign  policy.  After  Worid  War  II,  Hoxha  and  h^ 
prot6g6s  imposed  a  Stalinist  economic  system,  and  turned  alter¬ 
nately  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  for  assistance, 
before  denotmcing  each  of  these  communist  countries  as  “bour¬ 
geois”  or  “revisionist”  and  embarking  on  a  course  of  economic 
self-reliance.  Notwithstanding  some  notaUe  accomplishments  in 
education,  health  care,  and  other  areas,  Hoxha’s  policies  of  cen¬ 
tralization,  isolation,  and  repression  stifled  and  demoralized  the 
population,  hindered  economic  development,  and  relegated  Alba¬ 
nia  to  a  position  of  technological  badcwardness  unparalleled  in 
Europe. 

Ramiz  Alia,  Hoxha’s  handpicked  successor,  introduced  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  pragmatism  to  policy  making,  but  his  ambiguous  stance 
toward  reform  did  little  to  ameliorate  a  growing  social  and  economic 
crisis.  Like  President  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  perestroika 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Alia’s  efforts  at  reform  were  prompted,  and 
tempered,  by  a  omimitment  to  jneserving  the  system  that  had  facili¬ 
tated  his  accession  to  power.  In  both  countries,  however,  the  depar¬ 
ture  firom  traditional  hard-line  pdides  sufficed  merely  to  unshadde 
the  forces  that  would  accelerate  the  collapse  of  the  old  system. 

In  December  1990,  swayed  by  large-scale  student  demonstra¬ 
tions,  strikes,  and  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  Albanians  to  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  fearing  the  prospect  of  a  violent  overthrow.  Alia 
yielded  to  t^  popular  demand  for  political  {fluralinn  and  a  multi¬ 
party  system.  The  newly  created  Albanian  Democratic  Party 
(ADP),  the  country’s  first  opposition  party  since  Worid  War  II, 
quickly  became  a  major  political  force,  capturing  nearly  one-third 

the  seats  in  the  People’s  Assembly  in  the  spring  1991  multiparty 
election.  And  several  months  later,  as  the  economy  continu^  to 
deteriorate,  the  ADP  participated  in  a  “government  of  national 
salvation”  witii  the  communist  Albanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL), 
subsequently  renamed  the  Socialist  Party  of  Albania  (SPA).  Itie 
fragile  coaliticm  government  led  by  Prime  Minister  YUi  Bufi  feU 
apart  when  the  ADP  decided  to  puU  out  in  December.  An  interim 
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govemmeitt  of  nonpaity  membera  and  qtedalists  headed  by  Vil- 
aon  Ahmeti  strug^ed  on  until  the  ADP  scored  a  decisive  election 
victory  on  March  22,  1992,  amidst  economic  free*fall  and  social 
chaos,  receiving  about  62  percent  of  the  vote  to  the  SPA’s  26  per¬ 
cent.  Alia  resigned  as  prerident  diortly  afterward,  paving  the  way 
ftir  the  ADP  to  take  over  the  government.  OnAiMril9,  SaliBeridra, 
a  cardiologist  by  training  aiul  a  dynamic  ADP  leader  who  had 
figured  praminently  in  the  strug^  fiw  political  phiralism,  was  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  People's  Assembly  to  the  post  (rf* president.  The  first  por 
comnuinist  government,  headed  by  ADP  founding  meml 
AleksaiKier  Mekn,  was  ^>pointed  four  days  later.  This  “cab.  «et 
of  hope,”  as  it  was  popularly  dubbed,  consisted  mainly  of  young 
ADP  activists,  intellectuals  widiout  prior  g^vermnent  experience. 
Unlike  their  communist  predecessors,  most  of  whom  were  of 
scmthem  Albanian  origin,  die  ministers  hailed  ftom  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  hew  government  made  remarkable  progress  in  restoring  law 
and  order,  reforming  die  economy,  and  raising  the  peculation’s 
standard  of  fiving.  It  privatized  small  bunnesses,  dos^  down  un¬ 
profitable  industrial  fiualities,  distributed  about  90  percent  of  the 
land  previously  hdd  by  collective  farms  to  private  farmers,  began 
to  privatize  housing,  improved  the  supfdy  of  food  and  basic  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  reduced  the  rate  of  infli^on,  stabilized  the  lek  (Al¬ 
bania’s  currency  unit),  cut  the  budget  defidt,  and  increased  the 
vdume  of  exports.  However,  more  than  one  year  after  the 
Democrats  came  to  power,  Albania’s  economic  plight  was  far  ftom 
over.  Its  400,000  newly  registered  private  fiumers  had  yet  to  as¬ 
sume  full  ownership  rights  over  their  land,  there  was  insuffident 
investment  in  private  ^^culture,  and  shortages  of  tractors  and  otiier 
farming  equipment  continued  to  impede  agricultural  production, 
^proximately  forty  percent  of  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  was 
unemployed,  corruption  pervaded  the  state  bureaucracy,  and  the 
country  remained  dqiendent  on  foreign  food  aid.  In  addition,  partiy 
because  of  the  general  political  instability  in  the  Balkans,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  (see  Glossary),  direct  investment 
from  abroad  was  not  forthcoming.  Although  President  Berisha’s 
“shock  thenqiy’’  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  International 
Mcmetary  Fund  (IMF — see  GkMsary),  it  drew  sharp  criticism  from 
the  I^A,  vduch  had  been  resusdta^  by  significant  gains  in  the 
July  1992  local  elections.  The  SPA  aigued  that  the  refmms  should 
ham  been  implemented  gradually,  that  many  mme  jobs  had  been 
diminated  them  created,  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  old  state-run 
fiumries  should  have  been  kept  open. 
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In  March  1993,  SPA  chairman  Fatot  Nano  caUed  on  the  entire 
cabinet  to  rei^pa,  accusing  it  of  incompetence.  Oi  April  6,  Presi¬ 
dent  Beiisha,  citing  a  need  to  “correct  weaknesses  and  shortcmn- 
ings”  in  die  government’s  refonn  efforts,  replaced  the  ministers 
of  agriculture,  internal  afEiirs,  education,  and  tourism  (aldiougfa 
ADP  diairman  Eduard  Sdamt  denied  thtt  these  changes  had  been 
made  in  reqionse  to  the  cq^msition’s  demands).  The  new  af^in- 
tees  included  individuals  with  greater  professional  expertise  and 
two  political  independents.  The  outgoing  ministers  of  agriculture 
and  internal  affoirs  assumed  other  government  posts.  Despite  the 
Socialist  challenge,  opposition  from  right-wing  extremists,  a^  some 
manifestatkms  of  di^rd  vrithin  the  ADP,  the  Democratic  govern¬ 
ment  remained  in  a  strong  position  in  late  1993. 

In  foreign  ptdicy,  the  unresolved  question  of  the  status  of  Koso¬ 
vo,  a  formerly  autonomous  province  of  Serbia,  predominated. 
Aldmu^  in  September  1991  Kosovo’s  underground  parliament 
prodaimed  this  enclave  with  its  large  majority  of  ethnic  Albani¬ 
ans  a  “sovereign  and  independent  state,’’  Albania  was  the  only 
country  that  had  offiddly  recognised  Kosovo’s  indqrendence  fimn 
Serbia.  The  Serbian  government  carried  out  a  policy  of  systemat¬ 
ic  segregation  and  rqrression  in  Kosovo  that  some  Western  ob¬ 
servers  have  compared  with  South  Africa’s  apartheid  system. 
Cmrcemed  that  Serbia’s  ethnic  deansing  campaigns  would  spread 
from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  to  Kosovo  and  that  Albania  could 
be  dragged  into  the  ensuing  confrontation  (potentially  a  general 
Balkan  war).  President  Berisha  forged  doser  relations  with  other 
Islamic  countries,  particularly  Tuilcey.  In  December  1992,  Alba¬ 
nia  joined  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference  (OIC),  a 
move  denounced  by  the  SPA  as  a  detriment  to  the  country’s  rein- 
tegratikm  with  Europe.  But  Beridia  also  sought  ties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Orgimizadon  (NATO)  and  urged  repeatedly  that 
NATO  fmces  be  tfeployed  in  Kosovo.  In  March  1993,  NATO 
secretary  general  Mrinfi^  Womer  visited  Tirane,  and  later  that 
memth  Albanian  defense  minister  Safet  Zhulali  partkipated  in  a 
meeting  of  die  North  Adandc  Coc^reration  Council  in  Brussels. 
Wdrner  ofoed  various  forms  of  technical  assistance  to  the  Alba¬ 
nian  armed  forces,  although  memberdiip  in  NATO  itself  was 
vddiheld. 

In  April  1993,  Albania  granted  recognition  to  the  former  Yu- 
godav  Republic  of  Macedonia.  Important  foctors  in  rdatioru  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  were  the  human  rights  of  the  Albanian 
minmity  in  Macedonia,  estimated  to  amount  to  between  a  fifth 
and  a  diird  of  the  phpulation,  and  possible  Albanian  irredentism. 
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benefited  from  the  indufion  of  edmk  Albanians  in  the 
goverament.  Good  relations  iwere  maintained  with 
Slovenia,  Croatia.  Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  Ron^  as  wdl,  s^ 
wme  taken  to  imiwove  rdations  with  the  neighborag  Republic  of 
Mtmtenegro.  also  home  to  a  large  minority  Albanian  communi^ 
In  September,  Montenegro’s  pimident,  Momir  Bulaiow,  met  w^ 

President  Berisha  in  Tiran*  for  the  highest  level  talks  between  the 

two  countries  in  a  half-century.  Attempts  to  expand  coopera^ 
exchanges  with  Montenegro,  however,  were  hainpered  by  a 
United  Nations  embargo  against  the  rump  Yugoslavia. 

with  Greece,  Albania’s  ancient  southern  nei^^r 
(which,  for  teUgious  and  historical  reasons,  was  erqwrted  to  ^ 
with  Serbia  in  the  event  of  war  in  Kosovo),  deteriorated  r^)idly 
in  the  early  1990s.  The  tension  stemmed  primarily  from  two  is¬ 
sues:  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal  aliens,  mostly 
economic  immigrants,  from  Albania  to  Greece,  and  the  treatmi^ 
of  ethnic  Greeks  in  Albania.  Greco-AIbanian  rations  worse^ 
markedly  vAen  the  Albanian  parliament  voted  in  FebmaryJ992 
to  prevent  OMONIA  (Unity),  the  political  party  repres^g  Greek 
aC^,  from  fielding  candidates  in  the  March  1992  el^on. 
A  omipromise  was  reached,  permitting  OMONIA’s  n^mbew  to 
re^er  under  the  name  of  the  Union  for  Human  Ri^ts  and  to 
have  Aeir  representatives  included  among  &e  candi^tes,  but 
mutual  recriminations  persisted.  Another  major  setback  or^n^ 
in  June  1993  when  Albania  expelled  a  Greek  Orthodox  pnest  for 
aflesedly  fomenting  unrest  amor^;  ethnic  Greeks  m  southern  Al¬ 
bania,  and  Greece  retaliated  by  deporting  25,000  Albaniw  illegal 
Several  weeks  later  Greece’s  prime  minister,  Constan- 
tinos  Mhsotakis,  demanded  “the  same  rights  for  the  Greek  com¬ 
munity  living  in  Albania  as  those  that  the  Albanian  gpvernrneiit 
demandiior  the  Albanian  communities  in  the  former  Yuf^vm. 

A  potential  problem  was  posed  also  by  the  s^s  of  “N^em  Epi- 
Greek-populated  rcgkm  in  southern  Albania  on  which 
Greece  had  made  territorial  claims  in  the  past.  The  regional  m- 
stribility  created  by  sudi  etiinic  tensions,  combined  with  <»ntm- 
ued  economic  deprivation,  threatened  Albania’s  transition  to 

democracy. 
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Chapter  1.  Historical  Setting 


I 


‘  'The  ALBANIAN  PEOPLE  have  hacked  dieir  way  through  his¬ 
tory,  sword  in  hand,’*  proclaims  the  preamble  to  Albania’s  1976 
Stalinist  omatitution.  These  words  were  penned  by  the  most 
dominant  figure  in  Albania’s  modem  history,  dM  Orwellian  post¬ 
war  despot,  Enver  Hoxha.  The  fiut  that  Hoxha  enshrined  them 
in  Albania’s  supreme  law  is  indicative  of  how  he — like  his  men- 
tcHT,  the  Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin — exploited  his  people’s  col¬ 
lective  memory  to  enhance  the  might  of  die  communist  system, 
which  he  manipulated  for  over  four  decades.  Supported  by  a  group 
of  sya^ihantic  intellectuals,  Hoxha  rqieamdly  transform^  friends 
into  hated  foes  in  his  determinadon  to  shape  events.  Similariy,  he 
rewrote  Albania’s  history  so  that  national  heroes  were  recast,  some¬ 
times  overnight,  as  villains.  Hoxha  appealed  to  the  Albanians’ 
xenqpholna  wad  their  defensive  nationalimi  to  parry  criticism  and 
threats  to  communist  central  contnd  and  his  regime  and  to  justify  its 
bmtal,  arUtrary  rule  and  economic  and  social  folly.  Only  Hox^’s 
death,  the  timely  downfall  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  19^,  and  the  coUi^Me  of  the  nation’s  economy  were 
enough  to  break  his  qxU  and  pr(q)d  Albania  fitfully  toward  dumge. 

The  Albanians  are  probably  an  ethnic  outcropping  of  the  Illyri¬ 
ans,  an  ancient  Balkan  peojde  who  intermin^ed  and  made  war 
with  the  Greeks,  Thraciaiu,  and  Macedonians  before  succumb¬ 
ing  to  Rcnnan  rule  around  die  time  of  Christ.  Eastern  and  Western 
powers,  secular  and  rdigious,  battled  for  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  Rome  to  control  the  lands  that  omstitute  modem-day  Albania. 
All  die  Dlytian  tribes  except  dm  Albanians  disai^ieared  during  the 
Dark  Ages  under  the  waves  of  migrating  barbarians.  A  forbidding 
mountain  homeland  and  resilient  tribal  society  enabled  the  Alba¬ 
nians  to  survive  into  modem  times  with  their  identity  and  their 
Indo-European  languid  intact. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
swept  into  the  western  Balkans.  After  a  quixotic  defense  mounted 
by  die  Albanians’  greatest  hero,  Skanderbeg,  the  Albanians  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Turkish  sultan’s  forces.  During  five  centuries  of  Ot¬ 
toman  rule,  about  two-thirds  of  die  Albanian  pc^Hilatkm,  induding 
its  most  powerful  feudal  landowners,  converted  to  Islam.  Many 
Albanians  wtm  fame  and  fiirtune  as  soldiers,  administrators,  and 
merchants  in  ftu>flung  parts  (d'theemi^.  As  die  centuries  psused, 
however,  Ottoman  ruto  lost  dm  capacity  to  command  the  loyalty 
of  local  pashas,  who  governed  districts  on  the  empire’s  fiinges.  Somi 
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pressures  created  by  emerging  national  movements  among  the  em¬ 
pire’s  farrago  of  peoples  threatened  to  shatter  the  empire  itself.  The 
Otttnnan  rulers  of  the  nineteenth  century  struggled  in  vain  to  shore 
up  central  authority,  introducing  reforms  aim^  at  hamf^aing  un¬ 
ruly  pashas  and  checking  the  q[>read  of  nationalist  ideas. 

Albanian  natkmalism  stirred  for  the  first  time  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  when  it  appeared  that  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  would  snatch  up  the  Ottoman  Empire’s 
Albanian-populated  lands.  In  1878  Albanian  leaders  organized  the 
Prizren  League,  which  pressed  for  autonomy  within  Ae  empire. 
After  decades  of  unrest  and  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  defeat  in  the 
First  Balkan  War  in  1912-13,  Albanian  leaders  declared  Albania 
an  independent  state,  and  Europe’s  Great  Powers  carved  out  an 
indqpendent  Albania  after  the  Second  Balkan  War  of  1913. 

With  the  complete  o^pse  of  the  Ottoman  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  empires  after  World  War  I,  the  Albanians  looked  to 
Italy  finr  protection  against  predators.  After  1925,  however,  Mus¬ 
solini  aou|^  to  dominate  Att>ania.  In  1928  Albania  became  a  king¬ 
dom  under  Zog  I,  the  conservative  Muslim  clan  chief  and  former 
prime  minister,  but  Zog  failed  to  stave  off  Italian  ascendancy  in 
Albanian  internal  affairs.  In  1939  Mussolini’s  troops  occupied  Al¬ 
bania,  overthrew  Zog,  and  annexed  the  country.  Albanian  com¬ 
munists  and  nationalists  fought  each  other  as  well  as  the  occupying 
Italian  and  German  forces  during  World  War  II,  and  with  Yu- 
godav  and  .^ed  assistance  the  communists  trium[died. 

After  the  war,  cmnmunist  strongmen  Enver  Hoxha  and  Meh- 
met  Shehu  eliminated  their  rivals  inside  the  commtmist  party  and 
liquidated  anticommunist  oppoation.  Concentrating  primarily  on 
maintainii^  their  grip  on  power,  they  reorganized  the  coimtry’s 
economy  along  strict  Stalinist  lines,  turning  first  to  Yugoslavia, 
then  to  the  Soviet  Unkm,  and  later  to  China  for  support.  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  dieir  goab,  the  communists  repressed  the  Albanian  people, 
subjecting  them  to  isdation,  propaganda,  and  brutal  police  mea¬ 
sures.  When  China  opened  up  to  the  West  in  the  1970s,  Albania’s 
rulers  turned  away  firom  Beijing  and  implemented  a  poficy  of  strict 
autaiky,  or  self-sufficiency,  that  bttHight  their  nation  ecootHnic  ruin. 

The  Andent  lllyiiaro 

Mystery  enshrouds  the  exact  origins  of  today’s  Albanians.  Most 
historians  of  the  Balkans  believe  that  the  Albanian  people  are  in 
large  part  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  wlm,  like  odier 
BaUum  peofdet,  were  subffivided  into  tribra  and  clans.  The  name 
Albama  is  derived  firom  the  name  of  an  Illyrian  tribe  caUed  the 
Arber,  or  AibereshS,  and  later  Albanoi,  thM  lived  near  Durres. 
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The  Illyrians  were  Indo-European  tribesmen  who  appeared  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  about  1000  B.C.,  a  period 
coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Iron  Age.  They  inhabited  much  of  the  area  for  at  least  the  next 
millennium.  Archeologists  associate  the  Illyrians  with  the  Hall- 
statt  culture,  an  Iron  Age  people  noted  for  production  of  iron  and 
bronze  swmds  with  winged-shaped  handles  and  for  dcnnestication 
of  horses.  The  Illyrians  occupied  lands  extending  from  the  Danube, 
Sava,  and  Morava  rivers  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Sar  Moun¬ 
tains.  At  various  times,  groups  of  Illyrians  migrated  over  land  and 
sea  into  Italy. 

The  Illyrians  carried  on  commerce  and  warfare  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  ancient  Macedonians  probably  had  some  Illyrian  roots, 
but  their  ruling  class  adopted  Greek  cultural  characteristics.  The 
Illyrians  also  mingled  widi  the  Thracians,  another  ancient  people 
with  adjoining  lands  on  the  east.  In  the  south  and  along  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea  coast,  the  Illyrians  were  heavily  influenced  by  the  Greeks, 
who  founded  trading  ccdonies  there.  The  present-day  city  of  Durres 
(Dyrrachhim)  evolv^  from  a  Greek  colony  known  as  Epidamnos, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Another 
famous  Greek  colony,  Apollonia,  arose  between  Durres  and  the 
port  city  Vlorc. 

The  Illyrians  produced  and  traded  cattle,  horses,  agricultural 
goods,  and  wares  fashioned  from  locally  mined  copper  and  iron. 
Feuds  and  warfare  were  constant  facts  of  life  for  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
and  Illyrian  pirates  plagued  shipping  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Coun¬ 
cils  of  riders  chose  die  chieftains  who  headed  each  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  Ulytian  tribes.  From  time  to  time,  local  chieftains  extended 
their  rule  over  oth«r  tribes  and  formed  short-lived  kingdoms.  During 
the  fifth  century  B.C . ,  a  weU-devrioped  Illyrian  population  center 
existed  as  far  north  as  the  upper  Sava  River  valley  in  what  is  now 
Slovenia.  Illyrian  ftiezes  disoivered  near  the  present-day  Sloveni¬ 
an  city  of  Ljubljana  depict  ritual  sacrifices,  feasts,  batdes,  sport¬ 
ing  events,  and  other  activities. 

The  niyrian  kingdom  of  Bardhyllus  became  a  formidable  local 
power  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  In  358  B.C. ,  hoivever,  Macedo¬ 
nia’s  Philip  II,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  defeated  the  lUyri- 
ans  and  assumed  contrri  of  their  territory  as  far  as  Lake  Ohrid 
(see  fig.  1).  Alexander  himself  routed  the  forces  of  the  Illyrian  chief- 
taLi  Glitus  in  335  B.G.,  and  Illyrian  tribal  leaders  and  soldiers  ac¬ 
companied  Alexander  on  his  conquest  of  Persia.  After  Alexander’s 
death  in  323  B.C.,  independent  Syrian  kingdoms  again  arose.  In 
312  B.C.,  King  Glauctus  expeUed  the  Greeks  from  Durres.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  an  Illyrian  kingdom  based  near  what  is 
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Souice:  Baled  on  informatian  iram  R.  Emeit  Dupuy  and  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  Tht  Umj- 
dop^^MUOt^  Histmy,  New  York,  1970, 95;  Hermann  Kinder  and  Werner  Hil- 
gemann,  Tht  Anchor  AtUs  of  World  Histoiy,  1.  New  York,  1974,  90,  94;  and 
Emydopoodit  Britmuaca,  IS,  New  York,  1975,  1092. 

F^ptre  2.  lUyria  under  Roman  Rule,  First  Century  B.  C. 

now  the  Albanian  city  of  Shkoder  controlled  parts  of  northern  Al¬ 
bania,  Montenegro,  and  Hercegovina.  Under  Queen  Teuta,  Illyri¬ 
ans  attacked  Roman  merchant  vessels  {dying  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
gave  Rome  an  excuse  to  invade  the  Balkans. 

In  the  Illyrian  Wars  of  229  and  219  B.C.,  Rome  overran  the 
Illyrian  settlements  in  the  Neretva  River  valley.  The  Rranans  made 
new  gains  in  168  B.C.,  and  Roman  forces  captured  Illyria’s  King 
Gentius  at  Shkoder,  which  they  called  Scodra,  and  brought  him 
to  Rome  in  165  B.C.  A  century  later,  Julius  Caesar  and  his  rival 
Pompey  fought  their  decisive  batde  near  Dunes.  In  A.D.  9,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Emperor  Tiberius,  Rome  finaUy  subjugated  recal- 
dtrant  Illyrian  tribn  in  the  western  Balkans.  The  Romans  divided 
the  lands  that  make  up  present-day  Albania  among  the  provinces 
of  Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Epirus  (see  fig.  2). 

For  about  four  centuries,  Roman  rule  brou^t  the  Dlyrian- 
populated  lands  economic  and  cultural  advancement  and  ended 
most  of  the  clashes  among  local  tribes.  The  Illyrian  mountain 
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clansmen  retained  local  auithoxity  but  (dedged  allegiance  to  the  err^- 
peror  and  adknowdet^fed  the  authority  of  his  envoys.  During  a  yearty 
holiday  hcmoring  the  Caesars,  the  Illyrian  mountaineers  swore 
loyalty  to  the  emperor  and  reaffirmed  their  political  rights.  A  form 
of  this  tradition,  kno%vn  as  the  kueend,  has  survived  to  the  present 
day  in  northern  Albania. 

The  Riqmans  established  numerous  military  camps  and  colonies 
and  comf^ely  latinized  the  coastal  cities.  They  also  oversaw  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  and  roads,  including  the  Via  Egmnia, 
a  famous  military  highway  and  trade  route  that  led  fiom  Durres 
through  the  Shkumbin  River  valley  to  Macedonia  and  Byzantium 
(later  ConstantiiKiide — see  Glossary).  Coj^r,  asphalt,  and  silver 
were  extracted  from  the  mountains.  The  main  exports  were  wine, 
cheese,  and  oil,  as  well  as  fish  from  Lake  Scutari  aird  Lake  Ohrid. 
Imports  included  to<^,  metalware,  Itixury  goods,  and  other 
manufactured  articles.  ApoUonia  became  a  cultural  center,  and 
Julius  Caesar  himself  sent  his  ne]bew,  later  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
to  study  iiere. 

illyri^  distinguished  themselves  as  warriors  in  the  Rinnan  kgiosu 
and  made  up  a  significant  portion  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  were  of  Illyrian  origin,  including  Diocleti¬ 
an  (r.  284-305),  who  saved  the  empire  from  disintegration  by  in¬ 
troducing  institutional  reforms;  and  Constantine  the  Great  (r. 
324-37),  who  accepted  Christianity  and  transferred  the  empire’s  cap¬ 
ital  fiom  Rome  to  Byzantium,  \ritich  he  called  Constantinoide.  Em¬ 
peror  Justinian  (r.  527-05) — codified  Roman  law,  built  the  most 
famous  Byzantine  church,  the  Sofia,  and  reextended  the  em¬ 
pire’s  contrdl  over  lost  territories — was  probably  also  an  Dlyrian. 

Christianity  came  to  the  Illyrian-populated  lands  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  Saint  Paul  wrote  thsu  he  presahed  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Illyricum,  and  legend  holds  that  he  visited  Duim.  When  the 
Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  eastern  and  western  halves  in  A.D. 
395,  the  lands  that  now  make  up  Albania  were  administered  by 
the  Eastern  Empire  but  were  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Rome. 
In  A.D.  732,  however,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaiuian, 
subordinated  the  area  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  For 
centuries  thereafter,  the  Albanism  lands  were  an  arena  for  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  strug^e  between  Rome  smd  Constantinople.  Most  Al¬ 
banians  living  in  the  mountainous  north  became  Roman  Catholic, 
whereas  in  the  southern  and  central  regions  the  majority  became 
Orthodox. 

The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  the  Middle  Ages 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  aitu  the  ^e  of  great  migrations 
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luougfat  radical  changes  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Illyrian 
petqple.  Barbarian  tribesmen  overran  many  rich  Rmnan  cities,  de* 
stroyii^^  die  eidating  social  and  economic  and  leaving  die  great 

Roman  atpieducts,  coliseums,  temples,  and  roads  in  ruins.  Hie 
niyrians  graduatty  disaf^ieared  as  a  (hstinct  people  firom  die  BaOums, 
replaced  by  the  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Groats,  and  Albanians.  In  the  late 
IMhddle  Ages,  new  waves  of  invaders  swept  over  the  Albanian- 
pqinilated  lands.  Thanks  to  their  protective  mountains,  close-knit 
tribal  society,  and  sheer  pertinacity,  however,  the  Albanian  peo¬ 
ple  develop^  a  distinctive  identity  and  languid . 

In  the  fourth  century,  barbarian  tribes  began  to  prey  upon  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Illyrian-populated  lands 
sagged.  The  Germanic  Goths  and  Asiatic  Huns  were  the  first  to 
arrive,  invading  in  mid-century;  die  Avars  attadced  in  A.D.  570; 
and  the  Slavic  Serbs  and  Croats  overran  Dlyrian-populated  areas 
in  the  eariy  seventh  century.  About  fifty  years  later,  the  Bulgars 
conquered  much  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  extended  their  do¬ 
main  to  the  lowlands  of  what  is  now  central  Albania.  Many  Illyri¬ 
ans  fled  ftom  coastal  areas  to  the  mountains,  exchanging  a  sedentary 
peasant  existence  for  the  itinerant  life  of  the  herdsman.  Other  Illyri¬ 
ans  intermarried  with  the  conquerors  and  eventually  assimilated. 
In  general,  the  invaders  destroyiKl  or  weakened  Roman  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  cultural  centers  in  the  limds  that  would  become  Albania. 

Again  during  the  late  medieval  period,  invaders  ravaged  the 
Illyriw-inhabited  regions  of  the  Balkans.  Norman,  Venetian,  and 
Byzantine  fleets  attacked  by  sea.  Bulgar,  Seib,  and  Byzantine  forces 
came  overland  and  held  the  region  in  their  grip  for  years.  Clashes 
between  rival  clans  and  intrusions  by  the  Serbs  produced  hard¬ 
ship  that  triggered  an  exodus  from  the  region  southward  into 
Greece,  inclutting  Thessaly,  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  Aegean  Is¬ 
lands.  The  invaders  assimilated  mut^  of  the  Illyrian  population, 
but  the  Illyrians  living  in  lands  diat  comprise  modern-day  Alba¬ 
nia  and  parts  of  Yugoslavia  (see  Glossary)  and  Greece  were  never 
comjdetely  sfosorbed  or  even  controlled. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Albania  and  the  Albanians  as  such 
iqypears  in  an  account  of  the  resistance  by  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
/dexius  I  Comnenus,  to  an  offensive,  in  1081,  into  Albimian- 
populated  lands.  The  offense  was  waged  by  Vatican-backed  Nor¬ 
mans  firom  southern  Italy. 

TIm  Serbs  occupied  parts  of  nordiem  and  eastern  Albania  toward 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1204,  after  Western  crusaders 
had  sacked  Constantinople,  Venice  won  nominal  control  over  Al¬ 
bania  and  the  Epirus  region  of  northern  Greece  and  took  posses- 
rion  of  Durres.  A  prince  from  the  overthrown  Byzantine  ruling 
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fionily,  Michael  Ccmuienus,  made  alliances  with  Albanian  chiefs 
and  drove  the  Vmedans  from  lands  that  now  make  iq>  smithem 
Albania  and  nordiem  Greece.  In  1204  he  set  up  an  independent 
prindpality,  the  Despotate  of  Epirus,  with  Janina  (now  loannina 
in  noi^wcst  Greece)  as  its  capital.  In  1272  dte  Idng  of  Naples, 
Charies  I  of  Anjou,  occupied  Dunes  and  formed  an  Albanian  king- 
dmn  would  last  for  a  century.  Internal  power  strug{^  fur* 
ther  weakened  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
enalding  foe  Serbs’  most  powerful  medieval  ruler,  Stefan  Dusan, 
to  estaUish  a  short-lived  empire  that  included  all  of  Albania  ex¬ 
cept  Durres. 

The  AttMUiian  Lands  under  Ottoman  Domination, 
1385-1876 

The  e]q>anding  Ottcanan  Empire  overpowered  foe  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula  in  foe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  At  first,  the  feuding 
Albanian  dans  proved  no  match  for  the  armies  of  the  sultan  (see 
Glossary).  In  foe  fifteenth  century,  however,  Skanderbeg  united 
foe  Albanian  tribes  in  a  defensive  alliance  that  hdd  up  the  Otto- 
mui  advance  for  more  than  two  decades.  His  family’s  banner,  bear¬ 
ing  a  black  two-headed  ei^e  on  a  red  fidd,  became  foe  flag  under 
which  the  Albanian  national  movement  rallied  centuries  later. 

Five  centuries  ttf  Ottoman  rule  left  the  Albanian  pecqile  fractured 
along  religious,  regional,  and  tribal  lines.  The  fint  Albanians  to 
convert  to  Idam  were  young  boys  forcibly  conscripted  into  foe  sul¬ 
tan’s  military  and  administration.  In  foe  early  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry,  however,  Albanians  converted  to  Islam  in  great  numbers. 
Within  a  century,  the  Albanian  Islamic  community  was  split  be¬ 
tween  Suimi  (see  Glossary)  Muslims  and  adherents  to  the  B^tashi 
(see  Glossary)  sect.  Hie  Albanian  people  also  became  divided  into 
two  distinct  tribal  and  dialectal  groupings,  the  Gegs  and  Tosks. 
In  the  rugged  northern  mountains,  G^  shepherds  lived  in  a  tribal 
society  often  comfdetdy  indqiendent  d*  Ottoman  rule.  In  the  south, 
peasant  Muslim  and  Orthodox  Todcs  worked  foe  land  for  Mudim 
beys,  provincial  rulers  who  frequently  revolted  i^;ainst  foe  sultan’s 
authority.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Ottoman  sultans  tried 
in  vain  to  shore  up  their  collapsing  empire  by  introducing  a  series 
of  reforms  aimed  at  reining  in  recalcitrant  local  officials  and  dous¬ 
ing  foe  fires  of  nationalism  among  its  myriad  peoples.  The  power 
of  nationalism,  however,  proved  too  strong  to  counteract. 

The  Onoman  Conquest  of  Aflbanla 

The  Ottoman  Turks  expanded  their  empire  firom  Anatolia  to 
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the  Balkans  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  crossed  the  Bospcmts 
in  1352,  and  in  1389  they  crushed  a  Serb-led  army  diat  included 
Albanian  fences  at  Kosovo  Polje,  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
presrat-day  Yugoslavia.  Eurc^  gained  a  brief  rewrite  from  CXto- 
man  fnessure  in  1402  when  ^  Mongol  leader,  Tamerlane,  at¬ 
tacked  Anatolia  from  the  east,  kffled  the  Turks’  absolute  ruler,  die 
sultan,  and  qiarked  a  civil  war.  When  order  was  restored,  the  Ot¬ 
tomans  renewed  their  westward  {xrogress.  In  1453  Sultan  Mdimed 
II’s  forces  overran  Constantino|de  and  killed  the  last  Byzantine 
empeimr. 

The  division  of  the  Albanian-populated  lands  into  small,  quar- 
rding  fiefdoms  ruled  by  independent  feudal  lords  and  tribal  chiefs 
made  them  easy  prey  for  the  Ottoman  armies.  In  1385  the  Alba¬ 
nian  ruler  of  Durres,  Karl  Thopia,  iqipealed  to  the  sultan  for  sup¬ 
port  against  his  rivals,  the  Balsha  fomily.  An  Ottoman  force  quickly 
marched  into  Albania  along  die  Via  Egnada  and  routed  the  Bal- 
shas.  The  {nincipal  Albanian  dans  soon  swore  fealty  to  die  Turks. 
Sultan  Murad  II  launched  the  major  Ottmnan  onslau^t  in  the 
Balkans  in  1423,  and  die  Turks  took  Janina  in  1431  and  Arta,  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  in  1449.  The  Turks  allowed  conquered  Albani¬ 
an  dan  chie&  to  maintain  their  positions  and  property,  but  they 
had  to  pay  tribute,  send  their  sons  to  the  Turkish  coiut  as  hostages, 
and  provide  the  Ottoman  army  with  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Albanians’  resistance  to  the  Turks  in  the  mid-fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  won  them  aedaim  all  over  Europe.  Gjon  Kastriod  of  Kruje 
was  one  of  the  Albanian  dan  leaders  who  submitted  to  Turkish 
suzerainty.  He  was  compelled  to  send  his  four  sons  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  ciqiital  to  be  trained  for  military  service.  The  youngest,  Gjergj 
Kastriod  (1403-68),  who  would  b^me  the  Albanians’  greatest 
national  hm,  captuied  the  sultan’s  attendon.  Renamed  Iskander 
when  he  convert^  to  Islam,  the  young  man  parddpated  in  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions  to  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  When  appointed  to 
administer  a  Balkan  district,  Iskander  became  known  as  Skander- 
beg.  After  Ottoman  forces  under  Scanderbeg’s  command  suffered 
defeat  in  a  batde  near  Nis,  in  present-day  S^ia,  in  1443,  the  Al¬ 
banian  rushed  to  Kruji  and  tricked  a  Turkish  pasha  into  surren¬ 
dering  to  him  the  Kastriod  family  fortress.  Skanderbeg  then 
reembraced  Roman  Cathdidsm  and  declared  a  holy  vrar  against 
the  Turics. 

On  March  1, 1444,  Albanian  chieftains  gathered  in  the  cathedral 
of  Ledi8  with  the  {Mince  Mtmtenegro  and  (M^tes  fixnn  Venice 
and  proclaimed  Skanderbeg  commander  of  die  Albaiuan  reaiatanoe. 
All  of  Albania,  including  most  of  Epirus,  accepted  his  leadership 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  but  local  leadma  ln:{>t  contrd  of  their 
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own  diitricts.  Under  a  rod  flag  beMringSkanderfaeg’iheraldkem- 
Uem,  an  Albanian  force  of  about  30,000  mm  held  off  Imital  Ot- 
toiBiancwipaigmagatnft  their  landaft>rt««enty-fimr  years.  Twice 
the  Alhaniant  ovocame  sieges  ci  Kny£.  In  1449  die  Attianians 
rooted  Saltan  Murad  n  hinudf.  Later,  they  refnilsed  attadcs  led 
by  Sultan  Mdmed  n.  In  1461  Skandeibeg  wait  to  die  aid  his 
suaerain.  King  Alfbnao  I  of  N^pfes,  agdnst  the  kii^  of  IKcfly.  The 
govonment  under  Skandeibeg  vrss  unstahlr,  howeva,  and  at  rima 
local  Albaniaa  rukrs  coopers^  widi  the  Ottmnan  Turics  againA 
him.  When  Skandetbqt  died  at  Lezhi,  die  sultan  reportedly  cried 
out,  "Asia  and  Eun^  are  mine  a  last.  Woe  to  Christendom! 
has  lost  her  sword  shidd.” 

With  siqiport  fiom  Nigiks  and  the  Vatican,  resistance  to  the  Ot' 
toman  En^iire  ccmrinued  mosdy  in  Albania’s  highlands,  where  the 
chieftains  even  of^xMed  the  omstniction  of  roads  out  of  fear  that 
dwy  would  bring  Ottmnan  soldiers  and  tax  collectors.  The  Alba¬ 
nians'  fractured  leaderdiy,  howeva,  failed  to  halt  the  Ottoman 
tmdaught.  Kruj6  fefl  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1478;  Shkoder  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  14^  after  a  fifteen-month  siege;  and  the  Venetians 
evacuated  DurrSs  in  ISOl .  The  defeats  triggered  a  great  Albanian 
exodus  to  southon  Italy,  especially  to  the  kingdom  of  Na|des,  as 
wdl  as  to  Sicily,  Greece,  Romania,  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the  Alba¬ 
nian  refugees  Monged  to  the  Orthotkm  Church.  Some  of  the 
fmigrfs  to  Italy  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  rest  es- 
taUfrhed  a  Uniate  Church  (see  Glossary).  The  Albanians  of  Italy 
significantly  influenced  the  Albanian  national  movement  in  future 
centuries,  and  Albanian  Franciscan  priests,  most  of  vdiom  were 
descended  from  fmigrfs  to  Italy,  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
preservadon  of  Catholicism  in  Albania’s  northern  regions. 

Alianianf  under  Ottoman  Ririe 

The  Ottoman  sultan  considered  himself  God’s  agent  on  earth, 
the  kada  of  a  rdigious — ^not  a  national — state  whose  purpose  was 
to  defend  and  propagate  Islam.  Ntm-Muslims  paid  extra  taxes  and 
held  an  inferior  status,  but  they  could  retain  their  dd  religion  and 
a  large  measure  of  load  autonomy.  By  converting  to  Islam,  in¬ 
dividuals  among  the  conquered  ccmld  elevate  themselves  to  the 
priviteged  stratum  of  sod^.  In  the  early  years  of  the  empire,  all 
Ottoman  high  officials  were  the  sultan’s  bondsmen,  the  children 
of  Christian  subjects  chosen  in  childhood  for  their  promise,  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam,  and  educated  to  serve.  Some  were  selected  from 
{nistmers  oS  war,  others  sent  as  gifts,  and  still  others  obtained 
throuf^  dmkame,  the  tribute  of  children  levied  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire’s  Balkan  lands.  Many  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  sultan’s  elite 
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guard,  die  janinaries  (tee  Qoatary),  were  contcripted  at  young 
boyt  ficora  Ghrittum  Albaiuan  and  high-rudcing  Ottoman 

offiririt  often  had  Albanian  bodyguaidt. 

In  the  ettly  aeventeemh  century,  many  Albanian  convota  to  la- 
lam  migrated  daewhere  ¥dthm  the  Ottoman  Ensure  and  found 
careen  in  the  Ottoman  military  and  government.  Scmie  attained 
powerful  poahiona  in  die  Ottonum  adminiatration.  About  thirty 
Albaniana  rote  to  the  poaition  of  grand  vieier,  chief  deputy  to  the 
sultan  himarJf.  In  the  aectmd  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Albanian  Kdptulu  family  provided  four  grand  vizien,  who  fought 
against  corruptkm,  tempmarily  shored  up  eroding  central  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  r^aadous  local  beys,  and  won  several  military 
victories. 

The  Otttxnan  Turics  divided  die  Albanian-inhalnted  lands  amtmg 
a  number  of  districts,  or  mloftts.  The  Ottoman  authorities  did 
not  initially  stress  conversion  to  Idam.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  however,  econmnic  pressures  and  coercion 
ixoduced  the  conversion  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  empire’s  Al- 
ba:iians. 

The  Ottoman  Tuiks  firM  focused  their  conversion  campaigns 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Albanians  of  the  north  and  then  tm  the 
Orthodox  population  of  the  south.  The  authorities  increased  tax¬ 
es,  e^iedally  poll  taxes,  to  make  conversion  economically  attrac¬ 
tive.  During  and  after  a  Christian  counteroffensive  against  the 
Ottmnan  Empire  firom  1687  to  1690,  when  Albanian  Cathdics 
revolted  against  thdr  Mudim  overiords,  the  Ottoman  pasha  of  Pec, 
a  town  in  the  south  of  present-day  Yugoslavia,  retaliated  by  forc¬ 
ing  entire  Albanian  villi^^es  to  accept  Islam.  Albanian  beys  then 
moved  from  the  northern  mountains  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Koso¬ 
vo,  vrfaiefa  had  been  abandoned  by  thousands  ot  Orthodox  Serbs 
fearing  reprisals  for  dieir  collabcMration  with  the  Christian  forces. 

Most  of  the  conversions  to  Islam  totdt  place  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Shkundnn  River  valley,  vdiere  the  Ottoman  Turics  could  easily 
pressure  because  efft^  area’s  acoesdbility.  Many  Albanians, 
howler,  converted  in  name  only  and  secredy  contimied  to  prac¬ 
tice  Christianity.  Often  (me  tomch  of  a  fiunily  became  Muslim 
while  another  remained  Christian,  and  many  times  these  families 
cdd>rated  their  reqpective  religious  holidays  together.  As  early  as 
the  eif^iteeadi  century,  a  mystic  Idamk  sect,  the  Bdetadu  dervidies, 
apread  into  the  empire’s  Alhanian^populiUed  lands.  ProbiJblyfbundh 
^  in  the  late  thiiteendi  oeitfury  in  Anatolia,  Bektashism  became 
the  janissaries’  (xfiBcial  fidth  in  tte  late  sixteemh  omtury.  The  Bdc- 
tashi  sect  contains  features  of  dte  Turks’  pre-lslamic  rdigkm  and 
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<nnph»WMi  man  aa  an  indhridual.  W(»nen,  unvdkd,  participate 
in  Bektaahi  ceremoniet  on  an  equal  bank,  and  die  oeMrantf  use 
wine  deqxte  the  ban  on  atcohoi  in  die  Quran.  The  Bektadiu  be¬ 
came  die  largeat  idigiouf  graup  in  aouthem  Attiania  after  the  aul- 
tan  dtahanded  thejaniaaariei  in  1826.  Bdctaahi  leaden  played  key 
rolea  in  the  Attiaiuan  natkmaKat  movement  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  were  to  a  great  degree  leaponaiUe  for  the  Albaniana* 
traditional  tolerance  of  rdigioua  diflerencea. 

Durii^  the  centuriea  of  Ottoman  rule,  the  Albanian  landa  re- 
"»*«««*<  one  of  Europe’a  moat  badcward  aieaa.  In  the  mountains 
nordi  of  the  Shkumbin  River,  Geg  herden  maintained  thinr  adf- 
governing  society  ooaqniaed  of  dans.  An  association  of  dans  was 
called  a  bigrak  (see  Qossary).  Taxes  on  the  northern  tribes  were 
difficult  if  not  impossible  die  Ottomans  to  cdkct  because  of 
the  rough  terrain  and  fietceneasid'the  Albanian  highlanders.  Some 
mountain  trfties  succeeded  in  defending  their  independence  through 
die  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule,  engaging  in  intermittent  guerrilla 
warftue  with  the  Ottoman  Turks,  vrho  never  deemed  it  worthw.Hile 
to  subjugate  them.  Until  recent  times,  Geg  dan  chiefs,  or  btgruk- 
tan,  exercised  patriarchal  powers,  arranged  marriages,  mediated 
quarrels,  and  meted  om  punidunents.  The  tribesmen  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Albanian  mountains  recognised  no  law  but  the  Code  of  Lek, 
a  collection  of  tribal  laws  transcribed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  code  regulates  a  variety  of  subjects, 
induding  blood  vengeance.  Even  today,  many  ABianian  highlanders 
r^ard  the  canon  as  the  sufxeme  lim  of  the  land. 

South  of  the  Shkumbin  Uver,  die  mosdy  peasant  Tosks  lived 
in  oOIl^  >act  villages  under  elected  rulers.  Some  Tosks  living  in 
settlements  hi^  in  the  mountains  maintained  their  independence 
and  often  escaped  payment  of  taxes.  The  Tosks  of  the  kndands, 
however,  were  easy  for  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  control.  The 
Albanian  trSial  system  disappeared  diere,  and  the  Ottomans  im¬ 
posed  a  system  of  military  fiefe  under  vdiidi  die  sultan  granted 
sokhers  cavalrymen  tenqxxrary  landholdings,  or  timars,  in  ex¬ 
change  fior  milttary  service.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  many  mili¬ 
tary  fiefe  had  effectively  become  the  hereditary  landholdings  ot 
ecosiomicafty  and  politic^  powerfidflanflies  who  squeesed  wealth 
fiom  then  hard-stnqipedGhristiMi  and  Muslim  tenant  fermers.  The 
beys,  ^  the  chm  duefe  of  the  northera  mountains,  became  virtual¬ 
ly  independent  rulen  in  dieir  own  provinces,  had  their  own  military 
contingeiits,  and  often  waged  war  against  each  other  to  increase 
tfaear  landholdings  and  power.  Hie  Sublime  Porte  (see  Glossary) 
attempted  to  press  a  divide-and-rule  policy  to  keep  the  local  beys 
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finom  uniring  and  poaing  a  threat  to  Ottoman  nik  itaelf,  but  widi 
litde  nicceM. 

Local  Alkanian  Lcadm  bi  the  Early  Ninclatnih  Century 

The  %waJMaiing  of  Ottooum  central  authority  and  die  tuner  eye- 
tern  Inougiit  aninchy  to  the  Albanian-populated  lande.  In  the  1^ 
eii^tteenth  century,  two  Albanian  cemere  of  power  emerged: 
SUcodCr,  imder  the  1tii«h*ri  family;  and  Janina,  under  Ah  Paefaa 
ci  Tepdeni.  When  it  euited  dieir  goale,  both  fdacee  cooperated 
widi  ^  Sidihine  Pwte,  and  uriien  it  wae  expedient  to  defy  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  each  acted  independently. 

Budtfti  family  dominated  the  Shkodor  regkm  through  a  net- 
woric  cS  widi  varioiM  highland  tribes.  Kara  Mahmud 

RiiAari  tn  f^mhiith  mn  aiitonftiwntw  prinripality  and  ex- 

pand  the  lands  under  hu  control  by  playing  off  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia  against  the  Sdblime  Pc^e.  In  1785  Kara  Mahmud’s  forces 
attacl^  hfontenegrin  territory,  and  Austria  offered  to  recogniae 
him  as  the  nder  of  dl  Albania  ff  he  would  ally  himsdf  with  Vienna 
against  the  Sdblime  Porte.  Seudng  an  (Opportunity,  Kara  Mahmud 
sent  the  sultan  the  heads  o£  an  Auttrian  delegation  in  1788,  and 
the  Ottomans  s|>pointed  him  governor  of  Sikcxler.  When  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  wrest  land  firomMcmtenegro  in  17%,  however,  he  was 
defauedandbeheaded.  Kara  Mdbmud’s  brother,  Ibrahim,  cooper- 
ated  with  die  Sdblime  Porte  until  his  death  in  1810,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mustafii  Pasha  Budiad,  proved  to  be  recalcitrant  deqiite 
particqiatkm  in  Ottemum  military  campaigns  against  Greek  revdu- 
tkmaries  and  rebel  pashas.  He  cooperated  with  the  mountain  tribes 
and  broug^  a  large  area  imder  his  control. 

AH  Pasha  (1741-1822),  die  Lion  of  Janina,  was  bom  to  a  pow^ 
fill  «•!»"  frmn  TepeienS  mid  qient  much  of  his  youth  as  a  bandit. 
He  rose  to  become  governor  ci  the  Ottcmian  province  of  Rume- 
lia,  Mdiidi  induded  ^bania,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  before  es- 
faMkinwg  iiMHMiJf  in  Jsnina.  Like  Kara  Mafamud  Bushad,  Ali  Pasha 
wanted  to  create  an  autonennous  state  under  his  rule.  When  Ali 
Pasha  hurged  1»"1m  widi  the  Greek  revohiticmaries,  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud  11  decided  to  destroy  him.  The  sultan  first  discharged  the  Al¬ 
banian  fiom  his  official  posts  and  recalled  him  to  Constandne^e. 
Ali  Padia  refused  and  put  up  a  formidable  resistance  that  Britam’ s 
Lord  Bynm  immoitalbed  in  poems  and  letters.  In  Juniary  1822, 
however,  Ottemum  agents  assassinated  AH  Pasha  and  sent  his  head 
to  ConMmdnc^.  Neverdieless,  k  toede  d^t  more  years  before 
dm  Sublime  Porte  would  move  against  Mustafo  Pasha  Bushad.  Ihe 
sultHi  sent  Reihid  Puha,  u  Ottoman  general,  to  Bitoia  (then  called 
Moiiastir,  in  Maoedoiua),  whoe  he  inrited  1,000  Muslim  Albaman 
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Inden  to  meet  Itim;  m  August  1830  Reelikl  Pasba  hed  about  500 
of  the  Attweiian  leaden  kilM.  He  then  turned  on  Muetafit  Pasha, 
who  amendned  and  qient  the  rest  of  hk  life  as  an  oiGaal  in  Con- 
stantinofik. 

After  crushittg  the  Bushatis  and  Ah  Pasha,  the  Sublime  Porte 
mtioduoed  a  series  of  refeems,  knowm  as  the  Isarisiat,  wfaidi  were 
aimed  at  strengAening  ^  ensure  by  reining  in  fractious  pashas. 
The  goieemment  organiaed  a  recruitment  program  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  opened  Turidrii-lsstguage  schoob  to  propagate  Ldam  and 
insdU  loyrity  to  the  ensure.  The  turns  officially  became  large  in¬ 
dividual  landhddings,  eyedally  in  the  lovdands.  In  1835  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  divided  the  Albanian-populated  lands  into  the  oUtyets 
ofjanina  and  RumeUa  and  dispsSf  hed  offidah  from  Constantinople 
to  administer  them.  After  18^  die  central  authorities  redivided 
the  Albanian  lands  among  the  vikftts  of  ShkodSr,  Janina,  Bitola, 
and  Kosovo.  The  reforms  angered  the  highland  Albanian  chief¬ 
tains,  vrim  found  their  inivileges  redtwed  with  no  l^^>arent  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  audunities  eventually  abandon^  efforts  to 
amtrol  the  diieftains.  Ottoman  troops,  crudied  local  rriiellions  in 
the  lowlands,  however,  and  condhiotis  there  remained  bleak.  Large 
numbers  of  Tosks  enrigrated  to  join  sisahle  Albanian  fenigrf  com¬ 
munities  in  Romania,  Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Ccmstantinople,  southern 
Italy,  and  later  the  Unit^  States.  As  a  result  df  contacts  main¬ 
tained  between  die  Tosks  and  their  relatives  living  or  returning 
from  abroad,  foreign  ideas  began  to  seq>  into  Albania. 

National  Awakening  and  the  Birth  of  Albanub  1876- 
1918 

By  the  1870s,  the  SuUime  Porte’s  reforms  aimed  at  checking 
the  Ottoman  Empire’s  disintegration  had  dearly  failed.  The  im- 
of  the  ’’Turidah  ytfee”  h^  beemne  fixed  in  the  naticHialist 
mythologies  and  psyches  of  the  empire’s  Balkan  peoples,  and  their 
mioch  toward  indqpendence  quici^ed.  The  Albanians,  because 
o£  the  preponderance  of  Muslims  who  had  links  with  Islam  and 
internal  social  divirions,  were  the  last  of  the  Balkan  peeves  to  de- 
vek^  a  natkxfial  consciousness.  That  consdousness  was  triggered 
by  fears  that  the  Ottegnan  Em|W  would  lose  its  Albanian-populated 
laads  to  the  emerging  Balkan  states — Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Greece.  In  1878  Albanian  leaders  formed  the  Prizren 
League,  whidi  pressed  for  territorial  autonomy;  and  after  decades 
of  unrest  a  mi^  uprising  eiqiloded  in  the  Albanian-pi^nilitted  Ot¬ 
toman  territories  in  1912,  cat  die  eve  of  the  First  Balkan  War.  When 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  laid  churn  to  Albanian  lands  chu^ 
ingthewar,  die  ABiiuiians  declared  independence.  The  European 
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Great  Powm  endoned  an  independent  Albania  in  1913,  after  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  The  young  state,  however,  cdlaps^  within 
weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

The  Rile  ol  Attunlaa  NaAhmattnn 

The  1877-78  Russo-Turiddr  War  dealt  a  decisive  Uow  to  Otto¬ 
man  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  leaving  the  empire  with  only 
a  precarious  hold  on  Macedonia  and  the  Albanian-populated  lands. 
The  Albanians*  fear  that  the  lands  they  inhabited  would  be  parti- 
ticmed  unong  Montenegro,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  foeled 
the  rise  of  Albanian  nationalism.  The  first  postwar  treaty,  the  abor¬ 
tive  Treaty  of  San  Stefimo  (see  Glossary)  signed  on  Manb  3,  1878, 
assigned  Albanian-populated  lands  to  Serbia,  Mmitenegro,  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  Austria-Hungary  and  Britain  blocked  the  arrangement  be¬ 
cause  it  awarded  Russia  a  [»edominant  position  in  the  Balkans  and 
thereby  upset  the  Eur(^)ean  balance  of  power.  A  peace  conference 
to  settle  the  dispute  was  held  later  in  the  year  in  Beilin. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefsno  triggered  profijund  anxiety  among  the 
Albanians  meanwhile,  and  it  spurred  their  leaders  to  organize  a 
defense  of  the  lands  they  inhabited.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  influen¬ 
tial  Albanians  in  Constantinople — including  Abdyl  Frasheri,  the 
Albanian  national  movement’s  leading  figure  during  its  early 
years — organized  a  secret  committee  to  direct  the  Albanians’ 
resisUBioe.  In  May  the  group  caBed  fiir  a  general  meeting  of  represen¬ 
tatives  fixnn  aU  tlie  Albanian-populated  lands.  On  June  10,  1878, 
about  e^ty  ddegates,  mosdy  Muslim  relipous  leac^,  dan  chieft, 
and  other  influential  people  fixxn  the  four  Albanian-populated  Ot¬ 
toman  oiltrfsts,  met  in  the  Kosovo  town  of  Prizren.  The  ddegates 
set  up  a  latMliwg  organizatkm,  the  Prizren  League,  under  the  direc- 
tkm  of  a  central  committee  that  had  the  power  to  impose  taxes  and 
raise  an  army.  The  Prizren  League  worired  to  gain  autonomy  for 
die  Albanians  and  to  tiiwait  imiflementation  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Steftmo,  but  not  to  create  an  independent  Albania. 

At  first  the  Ottoman  authorities  supported  the  Prizren  League, 
but  the  Sublime  Porte  pressed  the  ddegates  to  dedare  themselves 
to  be  first  and  foremost  Ottomans  rather  than  Albanians.  Some 
ddegates  supported  this  position  and  advocated  emphasizing  Mus¬ 
lim  solidarity  and  the  defense  of  Muslim  lands,  induding  pres¬ 
ent-day  Bos^  and  Hercegovina.  Other  representatives,  under 
Frasheri’s  leadership,  focused  on  wmking  toward  Albanian  auton- 
mny  and  creatii^  a  sense  of  Albanian  identity  that  would  cut  across 
rdigious  and  tribal  Imes.  Because  conservative  Mudims  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  representatives,  the  Prizren  League  supported 
maintemmce  oS  Ottoman  suzerainty. 
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In  July  1878,  the  league  sent  amonorandum  to  the  Great  Pow- 
ert  at  the  CkmgreM  o£  Berlin,  which  had  been  called  to  settle  the 
unresolved  prdidems  of  the  Russo>Tuildsh  War.  The  memorsm- 
dum  demanded  that  all  Albanians  be  united  in  a  sin^e  Ottoman 
province  that  vrauld  be  governed  from  Bitola  by  a  Turkish  gover¬ 
nor,  uho  would  be  advhed  by  an  Albanian  committee  elected  by 
univenal  suffirage. 

The  Ckmgresstrf  Beilin  ignored  die  league’s  memorandum,  and 
Germany’s  Otto  von  Bismarck  even  proclaimed  that  an  Albanian 
natkm  did  not  exist.  The  omgress  ceded  to  Montenegro  the  cities 

Bar  and  Podgorka  and  areas  around  the  mountain  villages  of 
Gusinje  and  Plav,  which  Aftianian  leaders  oonsktered  Albanian  ter* 
ritmry.  Serbia  also  won  Albanian>inhdbited  lands.  The  Albanians, 
the  vast  mi^rity  loyal  to  the  empire,  vehmnendy  opposed  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  losses.  Alhanians  also  feared  the  possiUe  kin  of  Epirus  to 
Greece.  The  Prizren  League  org^mized  armed  resistance  efforts  in 
Gusinje,  Plav,  Shkoder,  Prizren,  Prevesa,  and  Janina.  A  border 
trdiesman  sft  the  time  described  the  frontin' as  "floating  cm  blood.  ” 

In  August  1878,  die  Congress  of  Beilin  ordered  a  commission 
to  trace  a  border  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Montenegro. 
The  coi^pess  also  directed  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  their  border  dispute.  The  Great  Powers  ex¬ 
pected  the  Ottomans  to  ensure  that  the  Albanians  would  respect 
the  new  borders;  they  ignored  the  fact  that  the  sultan’s  military 
forces  were  too  weak  to  enforce  any  setdement  and  that  the  Otto¬ 
mans  could  only  benefit  by  the  Albanians’  resistance.  The  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  in  fact,  aimed  the  Albanians  and  allowed  them  to  levy 
taxes,  and  when  t^  Ottoman  army  withdrew  from  areas  awarded 
to  Mcmtoiegio  undw  the  Treaty  of  Beilm,  Roman  Catholic  Al¬ 
banian  tiibesinen  sirnffly  took  control.  The  Albanians*  successful 
resistance  to  the  treaty  forced  the  Great  Powers  to  alter  the  bor¬ 
der,  returning  Gusinje  and  Hav  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  grant¬ 
ing  Montenegro  the  mosdy  Miulim  Albanian-populated  coastal 
town  of  Uldnj.  But  the  Albanians  there  refused  to  surrender  as 
well.  Finally,  the  Great  Powms  blockaded  mdnj  by  sea  and  pres¬ 
sured  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  bring  the  Albanians  under 
omtrol.  The  Great  Powers  decided  in  1881  to  cede  Greece  only 
Thessaly  and  the  small  Albanian-populated  district  of  Arta. 

Faced  with  growing  intematicHud  pressure  to  "padfy”  the  refirac- 
tt»7  Albamans,  the  sultan  dispatched  a  large  army  under  Dervish 
Turgut  Pasha  to  suppress  the  Prizren  League  and  deliver  Uldnj 
to  Monten^ro.  Albanians  loyal  to  the  empire  su{^ited  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porto’s  military  intervention.  In  April  1881,  Dervish  Pasha’s 
10,000  men  captur^  Prizren  and  later  crushed  the  resistance  at 
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Uldiy.  The  Prisren  Lea|[ue’t  leaden  and  dieir  famUiea  vrere  ar> 
reated  and  dtported.  Fiadheri,  adkOMripnidly  received  a  deadiaeii- 
tenoe,  wai  in^wiaoned  until  1885  and  exiled  until  his  death  seven 
yean  liUnr.  In  die  diree  yean  it  survived,  the  Prixren  League  ef- 
fectivtly  made  the  Great  Powers  aware  of  the  Albanian  peo^  and 
their  national  interests.  Mtmtenegro  and  Greece  received  mudi 
less  Albanuai-populated  territory  than  they  would  have  wcm  without 
the  league's  resistance. 

Fonnid^ile  banrien  frustrated  Albanian  leaden’  efforts  to  in* 
still  in  their  pet^de  an  Albanian  rathw  than  an  Ottoman  identity. 
Divided  into  finir  nltftts,  Albanians  had  no  common  geognphi- 
cal  or  political  nerve  center.  The  Albanians*  idipous  differences 
forced  nationalist  leaders  to  give  the  national  movement  a  purely 
secular  character  that  alienated  religious  leaders.  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factOT  uniting  die  Albanians,  dieir  qioken  language,  lacked 
a  standard  literary  fimn  and  even  a  standard  alphabet.  Each  of 
the  three  avnlable  chokes,  the  Ladn,  Cyrillk,  and  Arabk  scripts, 
implied  deferent  political  and  rel4(kus  mientations  opposed  by  ooc 
or  another  element  of  the  population.  In  1878  there  vrere  no 
Alhanian-language  schools  in  the  most  developed  of  the  Albanian- 
inhaluted  areas-^jirtduuter,  Berat,  and  Vlore — where  schools 
omducted  dasses  eidier  in  Turkish  or  in  Greek  (see  Education: 
Pre-Communist  Era,  ch.  2). 

In  die  toe  nineteendi  century,  Albanian  intdkctuals  began  devia- 
in^  a  sii^,  standard  Albanian  literary  languid  and  nixing  de¬ 
mands  ttot  it  be  used  in  schods.  In  Constantinoide  in  1879,  Sami 
Frasheri  founded  a  cultural  and  educational  organization,  die  So- 
ctoy  for  the  Printing  of  Albanian  Writings,  whose  membership 
cmni»ised  Muslim,  Catholk,  and  Orthodox  Albanians.  Naim 
Fnidieri,  themostHrenowned  Afoanian  poet,  jcmied  the  society  and 
wrote  and  edited  textbodis.  Albanian  frnigrfo  in  Bulgaria,  Egypt, 
Italy,  Rcmania,  and  die  United  States  suppmted  die  society’s  work. 
Othm  ofposed  it.  The  Greeks,  who  dominated  the  education  of 
Orthodox  Albanians,  joined  the  Turks  in  suj^iressing  the  Albani¬ 
ans’  cultuie,  especially  Alhanian-language  education.  In  1886  the 
ecumenical  paoiarch  of  Constantinople  threatened  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  anyone  found  reading  or  writing  Albanian,  and  priests  taug^ 
that  God  would  not  understand  prayers  uttered  in  Albanian. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  continued  to  crundde  after  the  Ctmgress 
of  Berlin.  The  empire’s  financial  trouUes  prevmted  Sultan  Abdiil 
Hamid  II  fiom  refiNmui^  his  military,  and  he  resorted  to  repres- 
sioB  to  mamtain  order.  The  authorities  strove  without  success  to 
control  the  political  rituation  in  the  empire’s  Albanian-piyulated 
lands,  arresting  suspected  nationalist  activists.  When  the  sultan 
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refused  Albanian  demands  for  unificaition  of  the  four  Albanian- 
populated  vdayOs,  Albanian  leaders  rec»ganiaed  the  Prizren  Lei^e 
and  incited  uprisings  that  brought  the  Albanian  lands,  especially 
Kosovo,  to  near  anarchy.  The  imperial  authorities  again  disband¬ 
ed  the  Prizmi  League  in  1897,  executed  its  i»etddent  in  1902,  and 
banned  Albanian-language  bodes  and  correspondence.  In  Macedo¬ 
nia,  where  Bulgarian-,  Greek-,  and  Serbian-backed  terrorists  were 
fighting  Ottoman  authorities  and  one  another  for  control,  Mus¬ 
lim  Albanians  suffered  attacks,  and  Albanian  guerrilla  groups 
retaliated.  In  1906  Albanian  leaders  meeting  in  Bitola  established 
the  secret  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  Albania.  A  year  later, 
Albanian  guerrillas  assassinated  the  Greek  Orthodox  metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Korge. 

In  1906  opposition  grmips  in  die  Ottoman  Empire  emerged,  one 
of  which  evolved  into  the  Gmnmittee  of  Union  and  Progress,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Young  Turks,  which  proposed  restoring 
ocmstitutional  government  in  Constantinople,  by  revdution  if  neces¬ 
sary.  In  July  1908,  a  month  after  a  Young  Turic  rebellion  in 
Macedonia  supported  by  an  Albanian  uprising  in  Kosovo  and 
Macedonia  escalated  into  widespread  insurrection  and  mutiny  with¬ 
in  the  imperial  army,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II  agreed  to  demands 
by  the  Yoimg  Turics  to  restore  constitutional  rule.  Many  Albani¬ 
ans  participated  in  the  Young  Turks  uprising,  hoping  that  it  would 
gain  their  people  autonomy  within  the  empire.  The  Young  Turks 
lifted  the  Ottoman  ban  on  Albanian-language  schoids  and  on  writing 
the  Albanian  language.  As  a  consequence,  Albanian  inteUectuals 
meeting  in  Bitola  in  1908  chose  the  Latin  alphabet  as  a  standard 
script.  The  Young  Turks,  however,  were  set  on  maintaining  the 
empire  and  not  interested  in  making  concessions  to  the  myriad  na- 
tio^ist  groups  within  its  borders.  After  securing  the  abdication 
of  Abdul  Hamkl  II  in  April  1909,  the  new  authorities  levied  tax¬ 
es,  outlawed  guerrilla  groups  and  nationalist  societies,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  extend  Constantinople’s  contrerf  over  die  northern  Albanian 
mountainmen.  In  addition,  the  Young  Turks  legalized  the  bastina¬ 
do,  or  beating  with  a  stick,  even  for  misdemeanors,  harmed  the 
carrying  of  rifles,  and  denied  the  existence  of  an  Albanian  nation¬ 
ality.  Ibe  new  government  also  appealed  for  Islamic  solidarity  to 
break  the  Albanians’  unity  and  us^  the  Muslim  clergy  to  try  to 
impose  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

The  Albanians  reftuMxl  to  sulnnit  to  the  Young  Turiu’  campaign 
to  “Ottomanize”  them  by  force.  New  Albanian  uprisings  began 
in  Kosovo  and  the  northern  mountains  in  early  April  1910.  Otto¬ 
man  ftnrees  quashed  these  rebellions  after  three  months,  oudawed 
Albuiian  organizations,  disarmed  entire  regions,  and  dosed  down 
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schools  and  publications.  Montenegro,  preparing  to  grab  Albanian- 
populated  lands  for  itself,  supported  a  191 1  uprising  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  tribes  against  the  Young  Turks  regime;  the  uprising  grew  into 
a  widespread  revolt.  Unable  to  control  the  Albanians  by  force,  the 
Ottoman  government  granted  concessions  on  schools,  military 
recruitment,  and  taxation  and  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  T.atin  script 
for  the  Albanian  language.  The  government  refused,  however,  to 
unite  the  four  Albanian-inhabited  vilayets. 

The  Balkan  Wars  and  Creation  of  Independent  Albania 

In  May  1912,  the  Albanians  once  more  rose  against  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  and  took  the  Macedonian  capitol,  Skopje,  by  August. 
Stunned,  the  Young  Turks  regime  acceded  to  some  of  the  rebels’ 
demands.  The  First  Balkan  War,  however,  erupted  before  a  final 
settlement  could  be  worked  out.  Most  Albanians  remained  neu¬ 
tral  during  the  war,  during  which  the  Balkan  allies — the  Serbs, 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks — quickly  drove  the  Turks  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  The  Montenegrins  surrounded  Shkoder  with  the 
help  of  northern  Albanian  tribes  anxious  to  fight  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Serb  forces  took  much  of  northern  Albania,  and  the  Greeks 
captured  Janina  and  parts  of  southern  Albania. 

An  assembly  of  eighty-three  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  meet¬ 
ing  in  Vlore  in  November  1912  declared  Albania  an  independent 
country  and  set  up  a  provisional  government.  However,  in  its  con¬ 
cluding  Treaty  of  London  of  May  1913,  an  ambassadorial  confer¬ 
ence  decided  the  major  questions  concerning  the  Albanians  after 
the  First  Balkan  War.  One  of  Serbia’s  primary  war  aims  was  to 
gain  an  Adriatic  port,  preferably  Durrcs.  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  opposed  giving  Serbia  an  Adriatic  outlet,  which  they  feared 
would  become  a  Russian  port.  They  instead  supported  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  autonomous  Albania.  Russia  backed  Serbia’s  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro’s  claims  to  Albanian-inhabited  lands.  Britain  and  Germany 
remained  neutral.  Chaired  by  Britain’s  foreign  secretary,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Grey,  the  ambassadors’  conference  initially  decided  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  autonomous  Albania  under  continued  Ottoman  rule,  but 
with  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  This  solution,  as  detailed 
in  the  Treaty  of  Londtm,  was  abandoned  in  the  summer  of  1913 
when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  would,  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  lose  Macedonia  and  hence  its  overland  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Albanian-inhabited  lands. 

In  July  1913,  the  Great  Powers  opted  to  recognize  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  neutral  Albanian  state  ruled  by  a  constitutional  monarchy 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  August  1913 
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Treaty  of  Kicharest  estdiduhed  that  iadependent  Albania  was  a 
country  with  about  28,000  square  kik>meters  of  territory  and  a 
populatkm  of  800,000.  Montenqpto,  whose  tribesmen  had  resort¬ 
ed  to  terror,  nuus  murder,  and  forced  conversion  in  territories  it 
coveted,  had  to  surrender  SfakodEr.  SerUa  reluctantly  succumbed 
to  an  ultimatum  from  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy  to 
withdraw  from  nmthera  Albania.  The  treaty,  however,  left  large 
areas,  notably  Kosovo  and  western  Maceckn^,  with  majority  Al¬ 
banian  populations  outside  the  new  state  and  failed  to  solve  the 
region's  nationality  problems. 

Territorial  disputes  have  divided  the  Albanians  and  Serbs  since 
the  Middle  AgtOf  but  none  more  so  than  the  rJimh  over  the  Koso¬ 
vo  region.  Serbs  consider  Kosovo  their  Holy  Land.  They  argue 
that  their  ancestors  settled  in  the  region  during  the  seventh  centu¬ 
ry,  that  medieval  Serbian  kings  were  crowned  there,  and  that  in 
the  mid-fiNirteenth  century  the  Serbs*  greatest  medieval  ruler, 
Stefan  Dusan,  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  for  a  time  near 
Prizren.  More  important,  numerous  Serbian  Orthodox  shrines, 
including  the  patriarchate  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  are 
located  in  Kosovo.  The  key  event  in  the  Serbs*  national  mytholo¬ 
gy,  the  defeat  of  their  forces  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  took  place 
at  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389.  For  their  part,  the  Albanians  claim  the 
land  based  on  the  ai^ument  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Olytians,  the  indigenous  people  of  the  region,  and  have 
been  there  since  beftne  the  first  Serb  ever  set  foot  in  the  Balkans. 
Although  the  Albanians  have  not  left  architectural  remains  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Serbs’  religious  shrines,  the  Albanians  point  to  the  fact 
that  Prizren  was  the  seat  of  their  first  nationalist  organization,  the 
Prizren  League,  and  caU  the  r^on  the  cradle  of  their  national 
awdcening.  Finally,  Albanians  daim  Kosovo  based  on  the  fact  that 
their  kinsmen  have  constituted  the  vast  nuijority  of  Kosovo’s  popu¬ 
lation  since  at  least  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  Great  Powers  recognized  an  independent  Albania,  they 
also  established  the  International  Control  Commission,  which  en¬ 
deavored  to  exert  and  expand  its  authority  and  dbow  out  the  Vlore 
provisional  govertunent  and  the  rival  government  of  Esad  Pasha 
Toptani,  who  enjoyed  the  support  of  large  landowners  in  central 
Albania  and  boast^  a  formidedsle  militia.  The  control  commis- 
skm  drafted  a  constitution  that  provided  for  a  National  Assembly 
of  elected  local  representatives,  the  heads  of  the  Albanians’  major 
religious  groups,  ten  persoiu  nominated  by  the  prince,  and  other 
noteworthy  persons.  The  Great  Powers  clwse  Prince  Wilhelm  of 
YTtod,  a  diirty-five-yeai>old  German  army  oqptain,  to  head  the  new 
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state.  In  March  1914,  he  moved  into  a  DurrSs  building  hastily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  palace. 

After  independence  local  power  strug^es,  foreign  provocatkms, 
miserable  economic  conditions,  and  modest  attempts  at  sodal  and 
religious  reform  fueled  Albanian  uprisings  aimed  at  the  prince  and 
the  control  commission.  Ottoman  propaganda,  which  ^^)ealed  to 
uneducated  peasants  loyal  to  Idam  and  Idamic  siuritual  leaders, 
attacked  the  Albanian  regime  as  a  puppet  of  the  large  landowners 
and  Europe’s  Christian  powers.  Greece,  unhappy  that  the  Great 
Powers  did  not  award  it  southern  Albania,  also  encouraged  upris¬ 
ings  against  the  Albanian  government,  and  armed  Greek  bands 
carried  out  atrocities  against  Albanian  villagers.  Italy  plotted  with 
Esad  Padba  to  overthrow  the  new  prince.  Montenegro  and  Serbia 
plotted  with  the  northern  tribesmen.  For  their  part,  die  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  gave  Prince  Wilhelm,  who  was  unversed  in  Albaniam  affairs, 
intrigue,  or  diplomacy,  litde  moral  or  material  backing.  A  gener¬ 
al  insurrection  in  the  summer  of  1914  stripped  the  prince  of  con¬ 
trol  except  in  Dunes  and  Vlore. 

World  War  I  and  Its  Effects  on  Albania 

Political  chaos  engulfed  Albania  after  the  outbreak  of  Worid  War 
I.  Surrounded  by  insurgents  in  Dunes,  Prince  Wilhelm  departed 
the  country  in  September  1914,  just  six  months  after  arriving,  and 
subsequendy  joined  the  German  army  and  served  on  the  Eastern 
Front.  The  Albanian  people  split  along  religious  and  tribal  lines 
after  the  prince’s  departure.  Muslims  demanded  a  Muslim  prince 
and  looked  to  Turkey  as  the  protector  of  the  privileges  they  had 
enjoyed.  Other  Albanians  became  litde  more  than  agents  of  Italy 
and  Serbia.  Still  others,  including  many  beys  and  clan  chiefs,  recog¬ 
nized  no  superior  authority.  In  late  1914,  Greece  occupied  southern 
Albania,  including  Km^e  and  Gjirokaster.  Italy  occupied  Vlore, 
and  Serbia  and  Montenegro  occupied  psuts  of  northern  Albania 
until  a  Central  Powers  offensive  scattered  the  Serbian  army,  which 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  to  Thessaloniki.  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Bulgarian  forces  then  occupied  about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

Under  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  signed  in  April  1915,  the 
Triple  Entente  powers  promised  Italy  that  it  would  gain  Vlore  and 
nearby  lands  and  a  protectorate  over  Albania  in  exchange  for  en¬ 
tering  the  war  against  Austria-Himgary.  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
were  promised  much  of  northern  Albania,  and  Greece  was  promised 
much  of  the  country’s  southern  half.  The  treaty  left  a  tiny  Albani¬ 
an  state  that  would  be  represented  by  Italy  in  its  relations  with  the 
other  major  powers.  In  September  1918,  Entente  forces  broke 
thiou^  the  Central  Powers’  lines  north  of  Thessaloniki,  and  within 
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days  Auatro>Hungarian  forces  began  to  withdraw  from  Albania. 
When  the  war  ended  on  November  1 1 , 1918,  Italy’s  army  had  oc¬ 
cupied  nxwt  tA  Albania;  Sertm  hdd  much  of  the  country’s  north¬ 
ern  mouittains;  Greece  occupied  a  sliver  of  land  within  Albania’s 
1913  borders;  and  French  forces  occufued  Kor^e  and  Shkoder  as 
wdl  as  other  regions  widi  sizable  Albimian  populations,  such  as 
Kosovo,  v^idi  were  later  handed  over  to  Seri^. 

Interwar  Albania,  1918-41 

Albania  achieved  real  statdiood  after  World  War  I,  in  part 
because  of  the  chplomatic  intercession  of  the  United  States.  The 
country  suffered  from  a  debilitating  lack  of  economic  and  social 
devekqnnent,  however,  and  its  first  years  of  independence  were 
frau^  with  political  instability.  Unidde  to  survive  in  a  predatory 
woild  without  a  foreign  protector,  Albania  became  the  object  of 
tenskms  betweas  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  (Yugoslavia),  which  were  both  bent  on  controlling  the 
country.  With  the  kii^dom’s  military  assistance,  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu, 
the  son  of  a  clan  chieftain,  emerged  victorious  from  an  inter^ 
political  power  strug^e  in  late  1924.  Zogu,  however,  qukkiy  turned 
his  back  (m  Belgrade  and  looked  to  Mussolini’s  Italy  for  patronage. 
In  1928  Zogu  coaxed  the  cotmtry’s  parliament  to  declare  Albania 
a  kingdom  and  name  him  king.  King  Zog  remained  a  hidebound 
conservative,  and  Albania  was  the  only  Balkan  state  where  the 
government  did  not  see  fit  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  land  re¬ 
form  between  the  two  worid  wars.  Mussolini’s  forces  finaUy  over¬ 
threw  Zog  when  they  occupied  Albania  in  1939. 

AHnuiUi's  Reemergence  after  Worid  War  I 

Albania’s  political  oonfiiskm  amtinued  in  the  wake  iff  World  War 
I.  The  country  lacked  a  sin^  recognized  government,  and  Alba¬ 
nians  feared,  with  justification,  that  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy 
would  succeed  in  extinguishing  Albania’s  independence  and  carve 
up  the  country.  Italian  forces  controlled  Albanian  political  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  areas  they  occupied.  The  Serbs,  ^k>  largely  dictated  Yu¬ 
goslavia’s  ftxeign  policy  after  World  War  I,  strove  to  take  over 
northern  Albania,  and  the  Greeks  sought  to  control  southern  Al¬ 
bania.  A  delegation  sent  by  a  postwar  Albanian  National  Assem¬ 
bly  that  met  at  Durres  in  Etecember  1918  defended  Albanian 
interests  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  but  the  conference  denied 
Albania  ofBdal  representation.  The  National  Assembly,  anxious 
to  keep  ^bsoiia  intact,  expressed  willingness  to  accept  Italian  pro¬ 
tection  and  even  an  Italian  prince  as  a  ruler  so  long  as  it  would 
mean  Albania  did  not  lose  territory. 
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In  January  1919,  the  Serbs  attacked  the  Albanian  inhabitants 
of  Ouainje  ai^  Plav  with  regular  troops  and  artillery  after  die  AI> 
banians  had  iqppealed  to  Britain  for  protection.  The  Serb  forces 
massacred  some  of  the  AttMuuans  and  forced  about  35,000  people 
to  flee  to  the  ShkocKr  area.  In  Kosovo  the  Serbs  subjected  the  Al¬ 
banians  to  brutalities,  stri|^>ed  them  of  territory  under  di«  guise 
of  land  reform,  and  rewarded  Serb  colonists  wi^  homesteads.  In 
re^wnse,  Albanians  continued  gucarilla  warfare  in  both  Serbia  and 
Memten^pro. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  January  1920,  negotiators  from 
France,  Britain,  and  Greece  agreed  to  divide  Albania  among  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Italy,  and  Greece  as  a  diplomatic  expedient  aimed  at  find¬ 
ing  a  compromise  solution  to  the  territorial  conflict  between  Italy 
and  Yugt^avia.  The  deal  was  done  behind  the  Albanians’  backs 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  United  States  negotiator. 

Members  of  a  seomd  Albanian  National  Assembly  held  at 
Lushnje  in  January  1920  rejected  the  partition  plan  and  warned 
that  Albanians  would  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country’s  in¬ 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity.  The  Lushnje  National  Assem¬ 
bly  af^inted  a  four-man  regency  to  rule  the  country.  A  bicameral 
parliimient  was  also  created,  appointing  members  of  its  own  ranks 
to  an  upper  chamber,  the  Senate.  An  elected  lower  chamber,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  had  one  deputy  for  every  12,000  people  in 
Albania  and  one  for  the  Albanian  community  in  the  United  States. 
In  February  1920,  the  government  moved  to  Tirane,  which  be¬ 
came  Albania’s  capital. 

One  month  later,  in  March  1920,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
intervened  to  block  the  Paris  agreement.  The  United  States  un¬ 
derscored  its  support  for  Albania’s  independence  by  recognizing 
an  t^fidal  Albanian  representative  to  Was^gton,  and  in  December 
the  League  of  Nations  recognized  Albania’s  sovereignty  by  admit¬ 
ting  it  as  a  full  member.  The  country’s  borders,  however,  remained 
unsettled. 

Albania’s  new  government  campaigned  to  end  Italy’s  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  encouraged  peasants  to  harass  Italian  forces. 
In  September  1920,  after  a  siege  of  Italian-occupied  Vlore  by  Al¬ 
banian  forces,  Rome  abandoned  its  claims  on  Albania  tmder  the 
1915  Treaty  of  London  and  withdrew  its  forces  from  all  of  Alba¬ 
nia  except  Sazan  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Vlore  Bay.  Yugoslavia, 
however,  p^Irsued  a  predatory  policy  toward  Albania,  and  after 
Albanian  tribesmen  clashed  with  Serb  forces  occupying  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  Yugoslav  troops  todt  to  bumii^  villa^ 
and  killing  and  expdling  civilians.  Belgrade  then  recruited  a  dis- 
grunded  Geg  clan  chief,  Gjon  Maricagjoni,  who  led  his  Roman 
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Catholic  Miidite  tribesmen  in  a  rebellion  against  the  regency  and 
parKament.  Mailcagjoni  prodaimed  the  founding  of  an  indepen* 
dent  “Miiditi  Republic”  based  in  Priaren,  which  had  into 
Sotbian  hands  during  the  First  Balkan  War.  Finally,  in  Novem* 
ber  1921,  Yugoslav  troc^  invaded  Albanian  tmitory  beyond  the 
areas  they  were  already  occupying.  Outraged  at  the  Yug^Mlav  at¬ 
tack  and  Belgrade’s  lies,  the  League  of  Nmions  (hqpatched  a  com- 
misMon  composed  of  representatives  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Ji^Mn  that  reaffirmed  Albania’s  1913  borders.  Yugodavia  cmn- 
jdained  Intteriy  but  had  no  dioice  but  to  wididraw  its  troops.  The 
so-called  MirditS  Republic  disappeared. 

Social  and  Economic  GontBliona  after  World  War  I 

Extraordinarily  undeveloped,  the  Albania  that  emerged  after 
Worid  War  I  was  home  to  somedui^^  less  than  a  million  people 
divided  into  three  miyor  rdUgious  groups  and  two  distinct  dasm: 
those  people  who  owned  land  and  daimed  semifeudal  privileges 
and  diose  vdio  did  not.  The  landowners  had  always  held  the  prin- 
dpal  ruling  posts  in  the  country’s  central  and  southern  regions, 
but  many  of  them  were  steeped  in  the  same  Oriental  conservatism 
that  had  brought  decay  to  die  Ottoman  Empire.  The  landowning 
elite  expected  that  they  would  continue  to  enjoy  precedence.  The 
country’s  peasants,  however,  were  beginning  to  diqmte  the  landed 
aristocracy’s  contnd.  Muslims  made  up  the  majority  of  the  land¬ 
owning  dass  as  wdl  as  most  of  the  pod  of  Ottoman-trained  admin¬ 
istrators  and  officials.  Thus  Muslims  filled  most  of  the  country’s 
administrative  posts. 

In  northern  Albania,  the  government  direcdy  controlled  only 
Shkoder  and  its  envircms.  The  hig^iland  dans  were  suspicious  of 
a  coostitutkxial  government  fegpdadng  in  the  interests  of  ^  country 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  the  prindpal 
link  between  Tirane  and  the  tribesmen.  In  many  instances,  ad¬ 
ministrative  communications  were  addressed  to  priests  for  drcu- 
liokm  among  their  parishioners. 

Pbor  and  remote,  Albania  remained  decades  behind  other  Balkan 
countries  in  educational  and  social  devdopment.  Illiteracy  plagued 
almost  the  entire  population.  About  90  percmt  of  the  country’s 
peasants  practr.’'xl  subsistence  agriculture,  using  andent  methods 
and  tods,  such  as  wooden  plows.  Much  of  the  country’s  richest 
farmland  lay  under  water  in  nudaria-infested  coastal  marshlands. 
Albania  lacked  a  hanking  system,  a  raiboad,  a  modem  port,  an 
effidoit  military,  a  university,  and  a  modern  press.  The  Albani¬ 
ans  had  ^trope’s  h^^iest  Inrthrate  and  infimt  mortality  rate,  and 
life  expectancy  for  men  was  about  thirty-dght  years.  In  the  post 
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W<»ld  War  I  period,  ^  American  Red  Cron  opened  ■chools  and 
hospitals  at  Durrib  and  Tirani,  and  one  Red  Cron  wrakn*  found* 
ed  an  Albanian  cfaqiter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  that  all  boys  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  years  old  were  subsequently  required  by  law 
to  j<nn.  Ahhongh  hundreds  of  schools  opened  across  die  country, 
in  1998  CHily  36  percent  of  Albanian  children  of  sdiool  age  were 
reoetving  education  of  any  kind. 

Deqiite  the  meager  educational  oppmiunities,  literature  flour* 
iAed  in  AEbania  between  the  twrowr^  wars.  A  Franciscan  priest, 
GjergjFishta,  Attiania*8  greatest  poet,  dominated  the  Ihwary  scene 
widi  his  poems  on  the  Albanians*  perseverance  during  their  quest 
for  fieetknn. 

Independence  also  brought  changes  to  rel^fous  life  m  Albania. 
The  ecumenical  patriarch  of  Constantinople  recogniaed  the  au* 
tocephaly  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  Church  after  a  meeting  of  the 
country’s  Albanian  Orthodox  congregations  in  Berat  in  August 
1922.  The  most  energetic  reformers  in  Albania  came  from  the  Or* 
thodox,  who  wanted  to  see  Afoania  move  quickly  away  from  its 
Muslim,  Turkish  past,  during  which  Christians  made  up  the  un* 
derdass.  Albania’s  conservative  Sunni  Muslim  community  broke 
its  last  ties  with  Constantinople  in  1923,  formally  dedaring  that 
diere  had  been  no  calqih  (see  Glossary)  since  the  Prophet  Muham* 
maH  himsdf  and  that  Muslim  Albanians  pledged  primary  alle* 
giance  to  their  native  country.  The  Muslims  also  banned  pdygyny 
and  allowed  women  to  cho^  whether  or  not  to  wear  a  vefl. 

Govcmimiit  and  foMcs 

Albania’s  first  political  parties  emerged  only  after  World  War 
I.  Even  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Balkans,  political  parties 
were  impermanent  gatherii^  centered  on  prominent  persons  who 
created  tempcHury  aOiances  to  achieve  their  personal  aims.  The 
major  conservative  party,  the  Progressive  Party,  attracted  some 

northem  dap  prfiminwit  MuJim  latwIlinMgrK  r>f  aniitliern 

Albania  whose  main  fdatform  was  firm  ojqwsition  to  any  i^cul* 
tural  reftmn  program  that  would  transfer  their  lands  to  the  peasan* 
try.  The  country’s  biggest  landowi^,  Shefi]et  Bey  Veriad,  led  the 
Progressive  Party.  The  Pt^iular  Party’s  ranks  induded  the  reform* 
minded  Orthodox  bishop  of  Dunes,  Fan  S.  Ndi,  vdio  was  imbued 
with  Western  ideas  at  his  alma  mater.  Harvard  University,  and 
even  translated  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  into  Albanian.  The 
Ptqnilar  Party  also  induded  Ahmed  Zt^,  the  twenty*fiMir*year- 
dd  son  dtiie  chief  of  the  Mati,  a  central  Albanian  Muslim  tribe. 
The  future  King  Zog  drew  his  support  frmn  some  ncnthem  dans 
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and  kqM  an  anned  gmg  in  hit  anvioe,  but  many  Geg  dan  leaders 
re&ued  to  suf^port  eidier  main  party. 

laterwar  Albanian  govemmeatt  appeared  and  disappeared  in 
nqpid  succession.  Between  July  and  December  1921  alone,  the 
pranier^4>  changed  hands  five  times.  The  Popular  Party’s  head, 
Xhafer  Ypi,  fiirmed  a  government  in  Decemlxr  1921,  with  Noli 
as  foreign  minister  and  Zogu  as  internal  afiairs  minister.  Ndi, 
however,  resided  soon  after  Zogu,  in  an  attempt  to  disarm  the 
lowland  Albanians,  resorted  to  refnession,  despite  the  fact  that  beai> 
ing  arms  was  a  traditional  custom.  When  t^  government’s  ene¬ 
mies  attacked  Tirane  in  eaily  1922,  Zogu  stayed  in  the  capital  and, 
with  the  hdp  of  the  British  ambassador,  repulsed  the  assault.  He 
took  over  the  premiership  later  in  the  year  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  Popidar  Party  by  announcing  his  engagement  to  the  dau^ter 
of  the  Progressive  Party  leader,  Shefqet  Beg  Veriaci. 

Zogu’s  prot^;6s  organized  themselves  into  the  Government 
Party.  Noli  ami  other  Western-oriented  leaders  formed  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  Party  of  Democrats,  which  attracted  Zogu’s  many  personal 
enemies,  ideological  opponents,  and  people  left  unrewarded  by  his 
ptditkal  machine.  Ideologically,  the  Democrats  included  a  broad 
sweep  of  peo|de  who  advocat^  everything  from  conservative  Is¬ 
lam  to  Nbli’s  dreams  of  rapid  modernization.  Opposition  to  Zogu 
was  formidable.  Orthodox  peasants  in  Albania’s  southern  lowlands 
loathed  Zogu  because  he  supported  the  Muslim  landowners’  ef¬ 
forts  to  block  land  reftxm;  Shkoder’s  citizens  felt  shortchanged  be¬ 
cause  their  city  did  not  become  Albania’s  capital;  and  nationalists 
were  dissatisfied  because  Zogu’s  government  did  not  press  Alba¬ 
nia’s  claims  to  Kosovo  or  speak  up  more  energetically  for  the  rights 
of  the  ethnic  Albanian  minorities  in  present-day  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece. 

Zogu’s  party  handily  won  elections  for  a  National  Assembly  in 
eariy  1924.  Z<^  soon  stepped  aside,  however,  handing  over  the 
premiership  to  Veriad  in  the  wake  of  a  financial  scandal  and  an 
assassination  attempt  by  a  young  radical  that  left  Zogu  wounded. 
The  opposition  withdn^  ^m  the  assembly  after  the  leader  of  a 
radical  youth  organization,  Avni  Rustemi,  was  murdered  in  the 
street  outside  the  pailiament  building.  Noli’s  supporters  blamed 
die  murder  on  Zogu’s  Mati  dansmen,  who  continued  to  practice 
Uood  vengeance.  After  the  walkout,  disoontent  mounted,  and  by 
July  1924  a  peasant-badeed  insurgency  had  won  contnd  of  Tirane. 
N(^  became  prime  minister,  and  Zogu  fled  to  Yugoslavia. 

Fan  Ncdi,  an  idealist,  rejected  demands  for  new  dections  on  the 
grounds  dutt  Albania  nettled  a  ’’paternal”  government.  In  a 
manifesto  descrilung  his  government’s  program.  Noli  called  for 
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aboUsiimg  feudalism,  resudng  Italian  domination,  and  esuUsli^- 
ing  a  Western-style  constitutional  government.  Scaling  back  the 
bureaucracy,  strmgthening  k)cal  government,  assistii^  peasants, 
throwing  .^feania  t^ien  to  foreign  investment,  and  improving  the 
country’s  bleak  transportation,  public  health,  and  education  facu¬ 
lties  fiM  out  the  Noli  government’s  overly  ambitious  agenda.  Noli, 
however,  encountered  resistance  to  his  program  from  peofUe  vdio 
had  helped  him  oust  Zogu,  and  he  never  attracted  the  foreign  aid 
necessary  to  carry  mit  his  reform  plans.  Concerned  over  pmential 
Italian  domination,  N<Ui  criticized  the  League  of  Nations  for  fad¬ 
ing  to  settle  the  threat  facing  Albania  on  its  land  borders. 

Under  Fan  Noli,  the  government  set  up  a  special  tribunal  that 
passed  death  sentences,  in  absentia,  on  Zogu,  Verlaci,  and  others 
and  confiscated  their  property.  In  Yugoslavia  Zogu  recruited  a 
mercenary  army,  and  Belgrade  furnished  the  Albanian  leader  with 
weiqions,  about  1 ,000  Yugotdav  army  regulars,  and  refugee  troops 
from  the  Russian  CivU  War  to  mount  an  invasion  that  the  Serbs 
hoped  would  bring  them  disputed  areas  along  the  border.  After 
Noli’s  regime  decided  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  bitter  enemy  (rf'  the  Sertnan  ruling  famUy,  Bel¬ 
grade  began  making  wild  allegations  that  the  Albanian  regime  was 
about  to  embrace  Bolshevism.  On  December  13,  1924,  Zogu’s 
Yugoslav-backed  army  crossed  into  Albanian  territory.  By  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  Zogu  had  rcdaimed  the  capital,  and  Noli  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  fled  to  Italy. 

Zogu  quickly  smothered  Albania's  experiment  in  parliamentary 
democracy.  Loddng  after  the  interests  of  the  large  landowners, 
dan  chiefs,  and  others  with  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  the 
old  order,  he  undertook  no  serious  reform  measures.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  quickly  adopted  a  new  constitution,  prodaimed  Albania  a 
republic,  and  granted  Zogu  dictatorial  powers  that  allowed  him 
to  iq>pmnt  and  dismiss  ministers,  veto  legislation,  and  name  all 
major  administrative  personnd  and  a  third  of  the  Senate.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  31 ,  Zoga  was  dected  presidoit  for  a  seven-year  term.  Opposi¬ 
tion  parties  and  dvil  liberties  disappeared,  opponents  of  the  regime 
were  murdered,  and  (he  press  suffered  strict  censorship.  Zogu  ruled 
Albania  usii^  four  military  governors  responsible  to  him  alone. 
He  appmnted  clan  chieftains  as  reserve  army  officers,  who  were 
kept  on  call  to  protect  the  regime  against  domestic  or  foreign  threats. 

Italian  Penetration 

Bdgrade,  in  return  for  aiding  Zogu’s  invasion,  expected  repay¬ 
ment  in  the  form  (ff  territory  and  influence  in  Tirane.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Zogu  prtnnised  Belgrade  frontier  concessions  before  the 
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invatioB,  but  once  in  power  the  Albanian  leada-  continued  to  press 
Albania’s  own  territorial  daims.  On  July  30,  1925,  the  two  na¬ 
tions  signed  an  agreement  retunung  the  town  of  Si^t  Naum  cm 
Lake  CMirid  and  other  disputed  borderlands  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
larger  country,  however,  never  rei^ped  tihe  dividends  it  hoped  for 
when  it  invested  in  Zogu.  He  shunned  Bdgrade  ami  turned  Alba¬ 
nia  toward  Italy  for  protection. 

Advocates  of  territorial  expansicm  in  Italy  gathered  strength  in 
October  1922  when  Benito  Mussolini  todc  power  in  Rome.  His 
fascist  supporters  undertcxdc  an  unabashed  program  aimed  at  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  Roman  empire  in  the  Mediterranean  region  that 
would  rival  &itain  and  France.  Mussolini  saw  Albania  as  a  foothdd 
in  the  Balkans,  and  after  the  war  the  Great  Powers  in  effect  recog- 
niaed  an  Italian  protectorate  over  Albania. 

In  May  1925,  Italy  began  a  peiKtradon  into  Albania’s  national 
life  that  would  culminate  fourteen  years  later  in  its  occupation  and 
annexation  of  Albania.  The  first  major  step  was  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Tirane  that  allowed  Italy  to  ejqploit  Albania’s 
mineral  rescauces.  Socm  Albania’s  parliament  agreed  to  allow  the 
Italiaru  to  fcmnd  the  Albanian  National  Bank,  which  acted  as  the 
Albanian  treasury  even  thcmg^  its  main  office  was  in  Rome  and 
Italian  bruiks  effectively  controlled  it.  The  Albanians  also  award¬ 
ed  Ittdian  ship|mig  ccmopanies  a  monopcdy  on  freight  and  passenger 
tran^rt  to  and  fiom  Albania. 

In  late  1925,  the  Italian-backed  Society  for  the  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  cff  Albania  began  to  leixl  the  Albanian  government  ftmds 
at  hi|^  interest  rates  for  transportation,  agriculture,  and  publk- 
wrocks  i»tgects,  indudii^(  Zogu’s  palace.  In  the  end,  the  loaiu  turned 
out  to  be  subsidies. 

In  mid- 1926  Italy  set  to  work  to  extend  its  political  influence 
in  Albania,  asking  Tirane  to  recognize  Rome’s  specual  interest  in 
Albania  and  accept  Italian  instructors  in  the  army  and  police.  Zogu 
reristed  until  an  uprising  in  the  northern  mountains  pressured  the 
Albanian  leader  to  conclude  the  First  Treaty  of  Tirane  with  the 
Italians  in  November  1926.  In  the  treaty,  both  states  screed  not 
to  ocmdude  any  agreements  with  any  otlmr  states  prejudicial  to  their 
mutual  interests.  The  agreement,  in  effect,  guaranteed  Zogu’s  po¬ 
litical  position  in  Albania  as  wdl  as  the  country’s  boundaries.  In 
November  1927,  Albania  and  Italy  entered  into  a  defensive  alli¬ 
ance,  the  Seamd  Treaty  of  Hrane,  which  brought  an  Italian  general 
and  about  forty  officers  to  train  the  Albanian  army.  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  ejqfMUts  soon  began  instructing  paramilitary  youth  groups.  Ti- 
raae  a^  allowed  the  Italian  navy  access  to  the  port  of  Vlore,  and 
the  Albanians  received  large  ddiveries  of  armaments  from  Italy. 
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Zog's  Kinfdoiii 

In  1928  2:ogu  secured  the  parliament’s  consent  to  its  own  disso¬ 
lution.  A  new  constituent  assembly  amended  the  amstitution,  mak¬ 
ing  Albania  a  kingdom  and  transforming  Zogu  into  Zog  I,  “King 
of  the  Albanians.**  Intematkmal  recognition  arrived  forthwith,  but 
many  Albanians  regarded  thrir  country’s  nascent  dyiUMty  as  a  tragic 
farce.  The  new  constitution  abolished  die  Senate,  creating  a 
unicameral  National  Assembly,  but  King  Zog  retained  the  dictatori¬ 
al  powers  he  had  enjoyed  as  President  Zogu.  Soon  after  his  coro¬ 
nation,  Zog  broke  off  his  engagement  to  Shefqet  Bey  Verlaci’s 
daughter,  and  Verlad  withdrew  his  support  for  the  king  and  be¬ 
gan  {dotting  against  him.  Zog  had  accumulated  a  great  number 
of  enemies  over  the  years,  and  the  Albanian  tradidon  of  blood 
vengesmce  required  them  to  try  to  kill  him.  Zog  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  guards  and  rarely  ap{)eared  in  putdic.  The  king’s  loyalists 
disarmed  all  of  Albania’s  tribes  except  for  his  own  Mad  tribesmen 
and  their  allies,  the  Dibra.  Nevertheless,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna  in 
1931,  Zog  and  his  bodyguards  fought  a  gun  batde  with  would-be 
assassins  on  the  Ojiera  House  steps. 

Zog  remained  sensitive  to  steadily  mounting  disillusion  with  Italy’s 
domination  of  Albania.  The  Albanian  army,  though  always  less  than 
15,000-strQng,  saj^ied  the  country’s  funds,  and  the  Italians’  monop¬ 
oly  on  training  the  armed  forces  rankled  public  opinion.  As  a  coun¬ 
terweight,  Zog  ke{)t  British  officers  in  the  Gendarmerie  despite  strong 
Italian  pressure  to  remove  them.  In  1931  Zog  openly  stood  up  to  the 
Italians,  refusing  to  renew  the  1926  First  Treaty  of  Tirane.  In  1932 
and  1933,  Afoania  could  not  make  the  interest  {>ayments  on  its  loans 
fiom  the  Society  for  the  Economic  Development  of  Albania.  In 
res{)onae,  Rome  turned  up  the  pressure,  demanding  that  Tirane 
name  Italians  to  direct  the  Gendarmerie;  join  Italy  in  a  customs 
union;  grant  Italy  control  of  the  country’s  sugar,  tdegr^di,  and  elec¬ 
trical  monopdies;  teach  the  Italian  langu^  in  all  Albanian  schools; 
and  admit  Italian  colonists.  Zog  refused.  Instead,  he  ordered  the 
naricmal  budget  slashed  by  30  percent,  dismissed  the  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  advisers,  and  nationalized  Italian-run  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  the  ncmhem  part  of  the  coxmtry. 

By  June  1934,  Albania  had  signed  trade  agreements  with  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Greece,  and  Mussolini  had  suspended  all  payments 
to  Tirane.  An  Italian  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Albanians  by  sending 
a  fleet  of  warships  to  Albtmia  failed  because  the  Albanians  only 
allowed  the  forces  to  land  unarmed.  Mussdini  then  attempted  to 
buy  off  the  Albanians.  In  1935  he  presented  the  Albanian  govern¬ 
ment  3  mdlion  gold  francs  as  a 
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Zog's  success  in  defeating  two  local  rebellions  convinced  Mus- 
sdUni  that  the  Italians  had  to  reach  a  new  agreement  with  the  Al- 
banian  king.  A  government  of  young  men  led  by  Mehdi  Frasheri, 
an  enlightened  Bektashi  administrator,  won  a  commitment  from 
Italy  to  fulfill  financial  promises  that  Mussolini  had  made  to  Al¬ 
bania  and  to  grant  new  loans  for  harbor  improvements  at  Durres 
and  other  projects  that  would  keep  the  Albanian  government  afloat. 
Soon  Italians  b^pm  taking  positions  in  Albania’s  civil  service,  and 
Italian  settlers  were  allowed  into  the  country. 

Through  afl  the  turmoil  of  the  interwar  years,  Albania  remained 
Europe’s  most  economically  backward  nation.  Peasant  farmers 
accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Albanian  population.  Alba¬ 
nia  had  practically  had  no  industry,  and  the  country’s  potential 
for  hydrodectric  power  was  virtually  untapped.  Oil  represented 
the  country’s  main  extractaUe  resource.  A  pipeline  between  the 
Ku$ove  oil  field  and  the  port  at  Vlore  expedited  shipments  of  crude 
pet^eum  to  Italy’s  refineries  after  the  Italians  took  over  the  oil¬ 
drilling  concessions  of  all  other  fcndgn  companies  in  1939.  Albania 
also  possessed  bitumen,  lignite,  iron,  chromite,  copper,  bauxite, 
manganese,  and  some  gold.  Shkoder  had  a  cement  factory;  Kort;e, 
a  brewery;  and  Dunes  and  Shkoder,  cigarette  factories  that  used 
locally  grown  tobacco. 

During  much  of  the  interwar  period,  Italians  held  most  of  the 
technical  jobs  in  the  Albanian  economy.  Albania’s  main  exports 
were  petroleum,  animal  skins,  cheese,  livestock,  and  eggs,  and 
prime  imports  were  grain  and  other  foodstuffs,  metal  products,  and 
machinery.  In  1939  the  value  of  Albania’s  imports  outstripped  that 
of  its  exports  by  about  four  times.  About  70  percent  of  Albania’s 
exports  went  to  Italy.  Italian  factories  furnished  about  40  percent 
of  Albania’s  imports,  and  the  Italian  government  paid  for  the  rest. 

Italian  Occupation 

As  Germany  annexed  Austria  and  moved  against  Czechoslovak¬ 
ia,  Italy  saw  itsdf  becoming  a  second-rate  member  of  the  Axis. 
After  Hitler  invaded  Czechoslovakia  without  norifying  Mussolini 
in  advance,  the  Italian  dictator  decided  in  early  1939  to  proceed 
with  his  own  annexation  of  Albania.  Italy’s  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
III  criticized  the  fdan  to  take  Albania  as  an  unnecessary  risk. 

Rome,  however,  delivered  Hrane  an  ultimatum  on  March  25, 
1939,  demanding  that  it  accede  to  Italy’s  occupation  of  Albania. 
Zog  refused  to  accept  money  in  exchange  for  countenancing  a  full 
TtaKiwi  takeover  and  colonization  of  Albania,  and  on  April  7,  1939, 
Musstdini’s  troops  invaded  Albania.  Despite  some  stubborn 
resistance,  especiaUy  at  Durres,  the  Italians  made  short  work  of 
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the  Albanians.  Unwilling  to  become  an  Italian  puppet,  King  Zog, 
his  wife  Qpeen  Geraldine  Apponyi,  and  their  infant  son  Skander 
fled  to  Greece  and  eventually  to  London.  On  April  12,  the  Alba¬ 
nian  parliament  voted  to  unite  the  country  with  Italy.  Victor  Em- 
numud  III  took  the  Albanian  crown,  and  the  Italians  set  up  a  fsadst 
government  under  Shefqet  Veilaci  and  soon  absorbed  Albania’s 
military  and  diplonutic  service  into  Italy’s. 

After  the  German  army  had  defeated  Poland,  Denmark,  and 
France,  a  still-jealous  Mussolini  decided  to  use  Albania  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  invade  Greece.  The  Italians  laimched  their  attack  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1940,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  fascist  dictators  in 
Florence,  Mussolini  stuimed  Hider  with  his  aimouncement  of  the 
Italian  invasion.  Mussolini  counted  on  a  quick  victory,  but  Greek 
resistance  fighters  halted  the  Italian  army  in  its  tracks  and  soon 
advanced  into  Albania.  The  Greeks  took  Kor^  and  Gjirdcaster 
and  threatened  to  drive  the  Italians  from  the  port  city  of  Vlore. 
The  chauvinism  of  the  Greek  troops  fighting  in  Albania  cooled  the 
Albanians’  enthusiasm  for  fighting  the  Italians,  and  Mussolmi’s 
forces  soon  established  a  stable  frront  in  central  Albania.  In  April 
1941,  Germany  and  its  allies  crushed  both  Greece  and  Yugosla¬ 
via,  and  a  month  later  the  Axis  gave  Albania  control  of  Kosovo. 
Thus  Albanian  nationalists  ironically  witnessed  the  realization  of 
their  dreams  of  uniting  most  of  the  Albanian-populated  lands  during 
the  Axis  occupation  of  their  country. 

World  War  II  and  the  Rise  of  Communism,  1941-44 

Between  1941  and  1944,  communist  partisans  and  nationalist 
guerrillas  fou^t  Italian  and  German  occupation  forces,  and  more 
often  each  other,  in  a  brutal  struggle  to  take  control  of  Albania. 
Backed  by  Yugoslavia’s  communists  and  armed  with  British  and 
United  States  weaponry,  Albania’s  partisans  defeated  the  nation¬ 
alists  in  a  dvil  war  fought  between  Italy’s  capitulation  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943  and  the  withdrawal  of  German  forces  from  Albania  in 
late  1944.  Military  victory,  and  not  the  lure  of  Marxism,  brought 
the  Albanian  communists  from  behind  the  scenes  to  center  stage 
in  Albania’^  political  drama.  Although  Albanian  writers  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  that  die  communists  had  "liberated”  Albania 
without  a  single  Soviet  sddier  setting  foot  on  its  territory,  they  often 
neglected  to  mention  that  the  communist  forces  in  Albania  were 
organized  by  the  Yugoslavs  and  armed  by  the  West  or  that  the 
Axis  retreat  from  Albania  was  in  response  to  military  defeats  out¬ 
side  the  country. 
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The  Communirt  and  NationaUrt  Redrtuice 

Faced  with  an  illiterate,  agrarian,  and  mostly  Muslim  society 
monitored  by  Zog’s  security  police,  Albania’s  communist  move¬ 
ment  attracted  few  adherents  in  the  interwar  period.  In  fact,  the 
country  had  no  full-fledged  communist  party  before  Woiid  War 
II.  After  Fan  Noli  fled  in  1924  to  Italy  and  later  the  United  States, 
several  of  his  leftist  prot4g4s  migrated  to  Moscow,  where  they  af¬ 
filiated  themselves  with  the  Balkan  Confederation  of  Communist 
Parties  and  through  it  the  Communist  International  (Comintern), 
the  Soviet-sponsored  association  of  international  communist  par¬ 
ties.  In  1930  the  Comintern  dispatched  Ali  Kelmendi  to  Albania 
to  organize  communist  cells.  But  Albania  had  no  working  class  for 
the  oxnmunists  to  exploit,  and  Marxism  ai^tealed  to  only  a  minute 
number  ofquarrelstHne,  Western-educated,  mostly  Tosk,  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  to  landless  peasants,  miners,  and  other  persons  discon¬ 
tented  with  Albania’s  obsolete  social  and  economic  structures. 
Forced  to  flee  Albania,  Kdmendi  fought  in  the  Garibaldi  Interna¬ 
tional  Brigade  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  ar^'  ’ater  moved  to 
France,  where  together  with  other  communists,  mcluding  a  stu¬ 
dent  named  Enver  Hoxha,  he  published  a  newspi^r.  Paris  be¬ 
came  the  Albanian  communists*  hub  until  Nazi  deportations 
depleted  their  ranks  after  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 

Enver  Hoxha  and  another  veteran  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
Mehmet  Shdiu,  eventually  rose  to  become  the  most  powerful  figures 
in  Albania  during  the  decades  after  the  war.  The  dominant  figure 
in  modem  Albanian  history,  Enver  Hoxha  rose  from  obscurity  to 
lead  his  people  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  ruler.  Bom  in  1908 
to  a  Muslim  Tosk  landowner  from  Gjirokaster  who  returned  to 
Albania  after  working  in  the  United  States,  Hoxha  attended  the 
country’s  best  college-preparatory  school,  the  National  Lyc^  in 
Korge.  In  1930  he  attended  the  university  in  Montpelier,  France, 
but  lost  an  Albanian  state  scholarship  for  neglecting  his  studies. 
Hoxha  subsequently  moved  to  Paris  and  Brussels.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  Albania  in  1936  without  earning  a  degree,  he  taught  French 
for  years  at  his  former  lyc6e  and  participated  in  a  communist  ceU 
in  Korge.  When  the  war  erupted,  Hoxha  joined  the  Albanian  par¬ 
tisans.  Shdiu,  also  a  Muslim  T(^,  studied  at  Tirane’s  American 
Vocational  School.  He  went  on  to  a  military  college  in  Naples  but 
was  expelled  for  left-wing  political  activity.  In  Spain  Shehu  fought 
in  the  Garibaldi  Intematicmal  Brigade.  After  internment  in  France, 
he  returned  to  Albania  in  1942  and  fou^t  with  the  partisans,  gain¬ 
ing  a  reputation  for  bratality. 

In  October  1941 ,  die  leader  d  Communist  Party  of  the  Yugoriavia, 
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Josip  Broz  Tito,  dispatched  agents  to  Albania  to  forge  the  coun¬ 
try’s  disparate,  impotent  communist  factions  into  a  monolithic  party 
organization.  Wi^in  a  month,  they  had  established  a  Yugoslav- 
dominated  Albanian  Communist  Party  of  130  members  under  the 
leadership  of  Hoxha  and  an  eleven-member  Central  Committee. 
The  party  at  first  had  little  mass  appeal,  and  even  its  youth  or¬ 
ganization  netted  few  recruits.  In  mid-1942,  however,  party  lead¬ 
ers  increased  their  popularity  by  heeding  Tito’s  order  to  muffle 
their  Marxist-Leninist  propaganda  and  call  instead  for  national 
liberation.  In  September  1942,  the  party  organized  a  popular  front 
organization,  the  National  Liberation  Movement  (NLM),  from 
a  number  of  resistance  groups,  including  several  that  were  strong¬ 
ly  anticommunist.  During  the  war,  the  NLM’s  communist- 
dominated  partisans,  in  the  form  of  the  National  Liberation  Army, 
did  not  heed  warnings  from  the  Italian  occupiers  that  there  would 
be  reprisals  for  guerrilla  attacks.  Partisan  leaders,  on  the  contrary, 
counted  on  using  the  lust  for  revenge  such  reprisals  would  elicit 
to  win  recruits. 

A  nationalist  resistance  to  the  Italian  occupiers  emerged  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1942.  Ali  Klissura  and  Midhat  Frasheri  formed  the  Western- 
oriented  and  anticommunist  Balli  Kombetar  (National  Union),  a 
movement  that  recruited  supporters  from  both  the  large  landown¬ 
ers  and  peasantry.  The  Balli  Kombetar  opposed  King  2^g’8  return 
and  called  for  the  creation  of  a  republic  and  the  introduction  of 
some  economic  and  soda!  reforms.  The  Balli  Kombetar’ s  leaders 
acted  conservatively,  however,  fearing  that  the  occupiers  would 
carry  out  reprisals  against  innocent  peasants  or  confiscate  the  land- 
owners’  estates.  The  nationalistic  Geg  chieftains  and  the  Tosk 
Imdowners  often  came  to  terms  with  the  Italians,  and  later  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  wealth  and  power. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Mussolini’s  fascist  regime  and  Italy’s  sur¬ 
render  in  1943,  the  Italian  military  and  police  establishment  in  Al¬ 
bania  buckled.  Albanian  filters  overwhelmed  five  Italian  divisions, 
and  enthusiastic  recruits  flocked  to  the  guerrilla  forces.  The  com¬ 
munists  took  control  of  most  of  Albania’s  southern  cities,  except 
Vlore,  which  was  a  Balli  Kombetar  stronghold,  and  nationalists 
attached  to  the  NLM  gained  control  over  much  of  the  north.  Brit¬ 
ish  agents  working  in  Albania  during  the  war  fed  the  Albanian 
resistance  fighters  with  information  that  the  Allies  were  planning 
a  major  invasion  of  the  Balkans  and  urged  the  disparate  Albanian 
groups  to  unite  their  efforts.  In  August  1943,  the  Allies  convinced 
communist  and  Balli  Kombetar  leaders  to  meet  in  the  village  of 
Mukaj,  near  Tirane,  and  form  a  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of 
Albania  that  would  coordinate  their  guerrilla  operations.  The  two 
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groups  eventually  ended  all  collaboration,  however,  over  a  dis^[ree- 
ment  on  the  postwar  status  of  Kosovo.  The  communists,  under 
Yugoslav  tutdage,  supported  returning  the  region  to  Yugoslavia 
after  the  war,  while  the  nationalist  Balli  Kombetar  advocated  keep¬ 
ing  the  province.  The  delegates  at  Mukaj  agreed  that  a  {debisdte 
should  be  held  in  Kosovo  to  decide  the  matter;  but  under  Yugo¬ 
slav  inessuie,  the  communists  soon  reneged  cm  the  accord.  A  mcmth 
lator,  the  <vwnninniw»  attacked  BaUi  Kombetar  forces,  igniting  a  civil 
war  that  was  fought  for  the  next  year,  mosdy  in  scmthem  Albania. 

Germany  cxxupied  Albania  in  September  1943,  drof^ing  para¬ 
troopers  into  Tirane  before  the  Albanian  guerrillas  could  take  the 
capital,  and  the  German  army  soon  drove  the  guerrillas  into  the 
hills  and  to  the  south.  Beriin  subsequendy  announced  it  would 
recc^nize  the  independence  of  a  neut^  Albania  and  organized  an 
Albanian  government,  police,  and  military.  The  Germans  did  not 
exert  heavy-handed  control  over  Albania’s  administration.  Rather, 
they  sought  to  gain  po>ular  support  by  backing  causes  popular  with 
Albanians,  especially  the  annexadon  of  Kosovo.  Some  Balli  Kombe¬ 
tar  units  cooperated  with  the  Germans  against  the  communists, 
and  several  Balli  Kombetar  leaders  held  poations  in  the  German- 
sponsored  regime.  Albanian  collaborators,  especially  the  Skander- 
beg  SS  Division,  also  expelled  and  killed  Serbs  living  in  Kosovo. 
In  December  1943,  a  third  resistance  organization,  an  anticom- 
muni^,  anti-German  royalist  group  known  as  Legality,  took  shape 
in  Albania’s  northern  mountains.  Legality,  led  by  Abaz  Kupi, 
largdy  consisted  of  Geg  guerrillas  who  withdrew  their  support  for 
the  NLM  after  the  communists  renounced  Albania’s  claims  on 
Kosovo. 

The  ComnMinist  Takeover  of  Albania 

The  communist  partisans  regrouped  and,  thanks  to  fteshly  sup¬ 
plied  British  weapons,  gained  control  of  southern  Albania  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1944.  In  May  they  called  a  congress  of  members  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF,  as  the  movement  was  by  then  called)  at 
Permet,  which  chose  an  Anti-Fascist  Council  of  National  Libera¬ 
tion  to  act  as  Albania’s  administration  and  legislature.  Hoxha  be¬ 
came  the  chairman  of  the  council’s  executive  committee  and  the 
National  liberation  Army’s  supreme  commander.  The  communist 
partisans  defeated  the  lak  Balli  Kombetaur  forces  in  southern  Al¬ 
bania  by  mid-summer  1944  and  encountered  only  scattered 
resistance  from  the  Balli  Kombetar  and  Legality  when  they  en¬ 
tered  central  and  northern  Albania  by  the  end  of  July.  The  British 
military  mission  urged  the  nationalists  not  to  oppose  the  com¬ 
munists’  advance,  and  the  Allies  evacuated  Kupi  to  Italy.  Before 
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the  end  of  November,  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  from  Tirane, 
and  the  communists,  supported  by  Allied  air  cover,  had  no  problem 
taking  control  of  the  capital.  A  provisional  government  the  com¬ 
munists  had  formed  at  ^rat  in  October  administered  Albania  with 
Enver  Hoxha  as  prime  minister,  uid  in  late  1944  Hoxha  dispatched 
Albanian  partisans  to  help  Tito’s  forces  rout  Albanian  nationalists 
in  Kosovo. 

Albania  stood  in  an  unenviable  position  after  World  War  II. 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  hungered  for  Albanian  lands  they  had  lost 
or  claimed.  Tlie  NLF’s  strong  links  with  Yugoslavia’s  onmmmists, 
who  also  enjoyed  British  military  and  diplomatic  support,  guaran¬ 
teed  that  Belg^e  would  play  a  key  role  in  Albania’s  postwar  order. 
The  Allies  never  recognized  an  Albanian  government  in  exile  or 
King  Zog,  nor  did  they  ever  raise  the  question  of  Albania  or  its 
b(»ders  at  any  of  the  major  wartime  conferences.  No  rdiaUe  statis¬ 
tics  oa  Albania’s  wartime  losses  exist,  but  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehal^tation  Administration  reported  about  30,000  Albani¬ 
an  war  dead,  200  destroyed  villages,  18,000  destroyed  houses,  and 
abcnit  100,000  peo^de  left  homdess.  Albanian  official  statistics  daim 
somewhat  higher  losses. 

CoRimuiiist  Albania 

OfiSdal  AttMnian  writers  and  artists  presented  the  history  of  com¬ 
munist  Albania  as  r'<e  saga  of  a  badcward,  besieged  people  marching 
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toward  a  Stalinist  utofua.  The  actual  story  of  conununist  Albania 
u,  however,  <{ainteasaitially  dystopian:  a  Ueak  inventory  of  Uoody 
purges  and  repression,  a  case  study  in  betrayal  and  obsessive 
xenq[du>bia,  and  a  cacophony  of  bitter  polemics. 

After  five  years  of  party  infi^ting  and  extermination  campaigns 
against  the  country’s  anticommimist  opposition,  Enver  Hox^  and 
Mehmet  Shehu  emerged  as  the  dominant  figures  in  Albania.  The 
ehiumvirate  concentrated  primarily  on  securing  and  maintaining 
their  power  base  and  secondarily  on  preserving  Albania’s  indepen¬ 
dence  and  reshaping  the  country  according  to  the  procrustean 
I»eoepts  of  orthodox  Stalinism.  In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  com¬ 
munist  elite  co-opted  <x  terrorized  the  entire  Albanian  population 
into  blind  obedience,  herding  them  into  obligatory  front  organi¬ 
zations,  bombarding  them  with  propaganda,  and  disciplining  them 
with  a  police  force  that  cmnpletely  disregarded  legal,  ethical,  reli¬ 
gious,  or  political  norms.  Hoxha  and  Shehu  dominated  Albania 
and  denied  the  Albanian  peogde  the  most  basic  human  and  civil 
rights  by  pr  mting  themadves,  as  well  as  the  communist  party 
and  state  ar  rity  apparatus  they  ccmtrolled,  as  the  vigilant  defenders 
of  the  couiioy’s  independence.  After  Albania’s  break  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  late  1948,  Albania  was  a  client  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Soviet  Union’s  rapprochement  with  Tito  after  Stalin’s 
death,  Albania  turned  away  from  Moscow  and  found  a  new 
benefactor  in  China.  When  China’s  isolation  ended  in  the  1970s, 
Albania  turned  away  from  its  giant  Asian  patron  and  adopted  a 
strict  policy  of  autarky  that  brought  the  country  economic  ruin. 
But  throu^  it  all,  Hoxha  engineered  an  elaborate  cult  of  person¬ 
ality  (see  Glossary)  whose  ^kesmen  elevated  his  persona  to  the 
status  of  a  god-man.  Whm  he  died  in  1985,  few  Albanian  eyes 
were  without  tears. 

Consolkbtion  of  Power  and  Initial  Reforms 

A  tiny  cxdlection  of  militant  communists  moved  quickly  after 
Worid  War  II  to  subdue  all  potential  political  enemies  in  Albania, 
break  the  country’s  landowners  and  minuscule  middle  dass,  and 
isolate  Albania  from  the  noncommunist  worid.  By  eariy  1945,  the 
communists  had  liquidated,  discredited,  or  driven  into  exile  most 
of  the  coimtry’s  interwar  elite.  The  internal  affairs  minister,  Ko^i 
Xoxe,  a  pro-Yugoslav  erstwhile  tinsmith,  presided  over  the  trial 
and  the  execution  of  thousands  of  opposition  politicians,  clan  chiefs, 
and  members  of  fonner  Albanian  governments,  who  were  con¬ 
demned  as  “war  criminals.’’  Thousands  of  their  family  members 
were  imprisoned  for  years  in  woric  camps  and  jails  and  later  exiled 
for  decsides  to  state  farms  built  on  r^aim^  marriilands.  The 
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communuts’  ccmsolidadon  of  control  also  produced  a  shift  in  politi¬ 
cal  po«ver  in  Albania  ftotn  the  ncHthem  to  die  southern  Tosks. 
Most  communist  leaders  were  middle-class  Tosks,  and  the  party 
drew  most  of  its  recruits  firom  Tosk-inhabited  areas;  the  Gegs,  with 
their  centuries-old  tradition  of  opposing  authority,  distrusted  the 
new  Albanian  rulers  and  their  alien  Marxist  doctrines. 

In  December  1945,  Albanians  elected  a  new  People’s  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  only  candidates  ftom  the  Democratic  Front  (previously 
the  National  Liberation  Movement,  then  the  National  Liberation 
Front)  appeared  on  the  electoral  lists,  and  the  communists  used 
propaganda  and  terror  tactics  to  gag  the  opposition.  Official  bal¬ 
lot  tallies  showed  that  92  percent  of  the  electorate  voted  and  that 
93  percent  of  the  voters  chose  the  Democratic  Front  ticket.  The 
assembly  convened  in  January  1946,  annulled  the  monarchy,  and 
transformed  Albania  into  a  “people’s  republic.’’  After  months  of 
angry  debate,  the  assembly  adopted  a  constitution  that  mirrored 
the  Yugoslav  and  Soviet  constitutions.  Then  in  the  spring,  the  as¬ 
sembly  members  chose  a  new  government.  Hoxha,  the  Albanian 
Communist  Party’s  first  secretary,  became  prime  minister,  foreign 
minister,  defense  minister,  and  the  army’s  commander  in  chief. 
Xoxe  remained  both  internal  affairs  minister  and  the  party’s  or¬ 
ganizational  secretary.  In  late  1945  and  early  1946,  Xoxe  and  other 
party  hard-liners  purged  moderates  who  had  pressed  for  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  West,  a  modicum  of  political  pluralism,  and  a  delay 
in  the  introduction  of  strict  communist  economic  measures  until 
Albania’s  economy  had  more  time  to  develop.  Hoxha  remained 
in  control  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  once  audvocated  restoring  re¬ 
lations  with  Italy  and  even  allowing  Albanians  to  study  in  Italy. 

The  communists  also  undertook  economic  measures  to  expand 
their  power.  In  December  1944,  the  provisional  government  adopt¬ 
ed  laws  allowing  the  state  to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
commercial  enterprises,  and  the  few  industries  the  country  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  laws  sanctioned  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to 
political  exiles  and  “enemies  of  the  people.’’  llie  state  also  expropri¬ 
ated  all  German-  and  Italian-owned  property,  nationalized  trans¬ 
portation  enterprises,  and  canceled  all  concessions  granted  by 
previous  Albanian  governments  to  foreign  companies. 

The  government  to<dc  major  steps  to  introduce  a  Stalinist-style 
centrally  planned  economy  in  1946.  It  nationalized  all  industries, 
transformei  foreign  trade  into  a  government  monopoly,  brought 
almost  all  dcanesdc  trade  under  state  control,  and  banned  land  sales 
and  transfers.  Planners  at  the  newly  founded  Economic  Planning 
Commission  emphasized  industrial  development,  and  in  1947  the 
government  introduced  the  Soviet  cost-accounting  system. 
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In  August  1945,  the  provisicuial  government  adofMed  the  first 
sweqfiing  agricultural  reforms  in  Albania’s  history.  The  country’s 
100  largest  landowners,  who  controlled  close  to  a  third  of  Ala¬ 
nia’s  arable  land,  had  frustrated  all  agricultural  reform  proposals 
before  the  war.  The  communists’  reforms  were  aimed  at  squeez¬ 
ing  large  landovmers  out  of  business,  winning  peasant  support,  and 
increasing  fSsrm  output  to  avert  famine.  The  government  annulled 
outstanding  agrkultural  debts,  granted  peasants  access  to  inexpen¬ 
sive  water  for  irrigation,  and  nationalized  forest  and  pastureland. 
Under  the  ^[rarian  Reform  Law,  which  redistribute  about  half 
of  Albania’s  arable  land,  the  government  confiscated  property  be- 
kmging  to  absentee  landlords  and  people  not  dependent  on  agricul¬ 
ture  for  a  living.  The  few  peasants  wifo  agriculttiral  machinery  were 
permitted  to  keep  up  to  forty  hectares  of  land;  the  landholdings 
of  rdigious  institutions  and  peasants  without  agricultural  machinery 
were  limited  to  twenty  hectares;  and  landless  peasants  and  peasants 
with  tiny  landholdings  were  given  up  to  five  hectares,  althou^  they 
had  to  pay  nominal  compensation.  Thus  tiny  farmsteads  replaced 
large  private  estates  across  Albania.  By  mid-1946  Albanian  peasants 
were  cultivating  more  land  and  producing  higher  com  and  wheat 
yields  than  ever  before. 

Albanian-Yi^oslav  Tensicms 

Until  Yugoslavia’s  expulsion  fix>m  the  Cominform  (see  Glossary) 
in  ^'^48,  Albania  acted  like  a  Yugoslav  satellite,  and  Tito  aim^ 
to  U!se  his  choke  hold  on  the  Albanian  party  to  incorporate  the  en¬ 
tire  country  into  Yugoslavia.  After  Germany’s  withdrawal  from 
Kosovo  in  late  1944,  Yugoslavia’s  .communist  partisans  took  pos- 
sesaon  of  die  province  and  committed  retaliatory  massacres  against 
Albanians.  B^ore  World  War  II,  the  Commimist  Party  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  supported  transferring  Kosovo  to  Albania,  but  Yugosla¬ 
via’s  postwar  communist  regime  insisted  on  preserving  the  country’s 
prewar  borders.  In  repudiating  the  1943  Mukaj  agreement  under 
pressure  from  the  Yugoslavs,  Albania’s  communists  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  restore  Kosovo  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  war.  In  January  1945, 
the  two  governments  signed  a  treaty  reincorporating  Kosovo  into 
Yugoslavia  as  an  autonomous  province.  Shortly  thereafter,  Yu- 
godavia  became  the  first  country  to  recognize  Albania’s  provisional 
government. 

In  July  1946,  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  signed  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  cooperation  drat  was  qukkly  followed  by  a  series  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  economic  agreements  laying  the  groimdwork  for  integrating 
the  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  economies.  The  pacts  r’  'nded  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  economic  plans  of  both  states,  sta  izing  their 
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monetary  systons,  and  creating  a  common  pricing  system  and  a 
custcmis  unkm.  So  close  was  the  Yugoslav*Albanian  relationship 
that  Serbo-Croatian  became  a  required  subject  in  Albanian  hig^ 
schools.  Yugoslavia  signed  a  similar  firiendsh^  treaty  with  Bulgaria, 
and  Marshal  Tito  and  Bulgaria’s  Geoigi  Dimitrov  talked  of  plans 
to  establish  a  Balkan  federation  to  include  Albania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Bulgaria.  Yugodav  advisors  poured  into  Albania’s  government 
offices  and  its  army  headquarters.  Tirane  was  desperate  for  out¬ 
side  aid,  and  about  20,000  tons  of  Yugoslav  grain  helped  stave  off 
famine.  Att>ania  also  received  USI26.3  million  from  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  immediatdy  after 
the  war  but  had  to  rdy  on  Yugodavia  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  aid. 

The  Yugoslav  government  dearly  regarded  investment  in  Al¬ 
bania  as  investment  in  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  itself.  Joint 
Albaman-Yugoslav  companies  were  created  for  mining,  railroad 
conAruction,  the  production  of  petroleum  and  dectridty,  and  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  Yugoslav  investments  led  to  the  construction  of 
a  sugar  refinery  in  Kor^,  a  food-processing  plant  in  Elbasan,  a 
hemp  factory  at  Rrogozhine,  a  fish  cannery  in  Vlore,  and  a  print¬ 
ing  press,  tdephone  exchange,  and  textile  mill  in  Tirane.  The  Yu¬ 
goslavs  also  bdstered  the  Albanian  economy  by  paying  three  times 
the  world  price  for  Albanian  copper  and  other  materials. 

Relations  between  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  dedined,  however, 
when  the  Albanians  began  complaining  that  the  Yugoslavs  were 
paying  too  litde  for  Albanian  raw  materials  and  exploiting  Alba¬ 
nia  through  the  joint  stock  companies.  In  addition,  the  Albanians 
sought  investment  to  develop  light  industries  and  an  oil 

refinery,  while  the  \  'i^stavs  wanted  the  Albanians  to  concentrate 
on  i^culture  and  raw-material  extraction.  The  head  of  Albania’s 
Economic  Planning  Commission  and  one  of  Hoxha’s  allies,  Nako 
Spiru,  became  the  leading  critic  of  Yugoslavia’s  efforts  to  exert  eco- 
nmnic  control  over  Albania.  Tito  distrusted  Hoxha  and  the  other 
intellectuals  in  the  Albanian  party  and,  through  Xoxe  and  his 
loyalists,  attempted  to  unseat  them. 

In  1947  Yugoslavia’s  leaders  engineered  an  all-out  offensive 
s^ainst  anti-Yugoslav  Albanian  communists,  induding  Hoxha  and 
Spiru.  In  May  Tirane  announced  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
of  nine  Peoi^e’s  Assembly  members,  all  known  for  opposing  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  on  charges  of  antistate  activities.  A  month  later,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Yugoslavia’s  Central  Conunittee  accused  Hoxha 
of  following  ’‘independent”  policies  and  turning  the  Albanian  peo- 
against  Yugoslavia.  Apparently  attempting  to  buy  support  in- 
«de  the  Albanian  Communist  Party,  Bdgrade  extended  Tirane 
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USI40  million  worth  of  credits,  an  amount  equal  to  58  percent 
of  Albania’s  1947  state  budget.  A  year  later,  Yugodavia’s  aredits 
accounted  for  neariy  hstf  of  the  Mate  budget.  Relatkms  worsened 
in  the  foil,  however,  when  ^iru’s  commission  developed  an  eco¬ 
nomic  plan  that  stressed  self-sufficiency,  light  industry,  and  i^picul- 
ture.  The  Yugodavs  complained  Intteriy,  and  when  Spiru  came 
under  criticism  and  foiled  to  win  suppcnt  fimn  anyone  in  the  Al¬ 
banian  party  leadership,  he  committed  suicide. 

TW  indgnificanre  of  Albania**  at* iwiing  in  thi-  fifantnuniw  world 
was  dearly  hif^ighted  when  the  emerging  East  European  nations 
did  not  invite  the  Albanian  party  to  the  September  1M7  founding 
meeting  of  dw  Gominform.  Rather,  Yugoslavia  represented  Al¬ 
bania  at  Gominform  meetings.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  gave 
Albania  a  [dedge  to  build  textile  and  sugar  milk  and  other  facto¬ 
ries  and  to  provide  Albania  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery, 
Stalin  told  Mflovan  Djilas,  at  the  time  a  high-ranking  member  of 
Yugoslavia’s  communist  hierardiy,  that  Yugoslavia  should  “swal¬ 
low”  Albania. 

The  pro- Yugoslav  faction  widded  dedsive  political  power  in  Al¬ 
bania  well  into  1948.  At  a  party  {denum  in  February  and  March, 
the  communist  leadership  voted  to  merge  the  Albanian  and  Yu¬ 
goslav  econ«nies  and  militaries.  Hoxha,  to  the  core  an  opportunist, 
even  denounced  Spiru  for  attempting  to  ruin  Albanian-Yugoslav 
rdations.  During  a  party  Political  Bureau  (Politburo)  meeting  a 
month  later,  Xoxe  proposed  iq)pealing  to  Bdgrade  to  admit  Alba¬ 
nia  as  a  seventh  Yugoslav  repuUic.  When  the  Gominform  expelled 
Yugoslavia  on  June  28,  however,  Albania  made  a  rapid  about-face 
in  its  policy  toward  Yugoslavia.  The  move  surdy  saved  Hoxha  horn 
a  firing  squad  and  as  surdy  doomed  Xoxe  to  one.  Three  days  later, 
Tirane  gave  the  Yugoslav  advisers  in  Albania  forty-eight  hours  to 
leave  the  country,  rescinded  all  bilateral  economic  agreements  with 
its  neighbor,  and  launched  a  virulent  anti-Yugoslav  propaganda 
blitz  that  transformed  Stalin  into  an  Albanian  national  tero,  Hoxha 
into  a  warricH'  against  foreign  aggression,  and  Tito  into  an  imperi¬ 
alist  monster. 

Albania  entered  an  orbit  around  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1948  Moscow  stepped  in  to  compensate  for  Albania’s  loss 
of  Yugoslav  aid.  The  shift  proved  to  be  a  boon  for  Albania  because 
Moscow  had  far  more  to  offer  than  hard-strapped  Bdgrade.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  common  border  with  Albania 
also  iqrpealed  to  the  Albanian  regime  because  it  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Moscow  to  exert  pressure  on  Tirane.  In  November  at 
the  First  Party  Gongress  of  the  ABbanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL),  the 
ftnmer  Albanian  Gommunist  Party  renamed  at  Stalin’s  suggestion. 
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Hoodia  pinned  die  blame  foe  the  country’s  woes  cm  Yugoslavia  M>d 
Xtne.  Hmcha  had  had  Xoze  sacked  as  internal  aiiturs  minister  in 
October,  replacing  him  with  Shehu.  After  a  secret  trial  in  May 
1949,  Xoxe  was  executed.  The  subsecpient  anti-Titoist  purges  in 
Albania  brought  the  liquidation  of  fixuteen  members  of  tM  party’s 
thirty-ooe-person  Cent^  Ciommittee  and  thirty-two  of  the  109 
pte’s  Assembly  deputies.  Overall,  the  party  expelled  about  25  per* 
cent  oi  its  memberdiip.  Yugoslavia  reqxmded  with  a  fvopi^iuida 
counterattadc,  canceled  its  treaty  of  frienddiip  widi  Aibania,  and 
in  1950  whhclrew  its  diplomatic  misnon  ftom  Tirane. 

Odcrioraling  Rdaiioiis  %vith  the  Weil 

Albania’s  relations  with  the  West  soured  after  the  communist 
regime’s  refusal  to  allow  fiee  dkxtkms  in  December  1945.  Alba¬ 
nia  restricted  die  movements  of  United  States  and  British  perscm- 
nd  in  the  country,  char^g  diat  they  had  instigated  anticommunist 
u|»isings  in  the  northern  mcxintains.  Britain  announced  in  April 
^at  it  would  not  send  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Tirane,  the  United 
States  withdrew  its  mission  in  November,  and  both  the  United 
States  and  Britain  oj^xMed  admitting  Albania  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  (UN).  The  Albanian  regime  feared  that  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  wdikh  were  supporting  anticommunist  forces  in  the 
civil  war  in  Greece,  would  back  Greek  demands  for  territory  in 
southern  Albania;  and  anxiedes  grew  in  July  when  a  United  Suttes 
Senate  resolution  backed  the  Greek  demands. 

A  major  incident  between  Albania  and  Britain  erupted  in  1946 
after  Tirane  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  the  channel  between  the  Al¬ 
banian  mainland  and  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu.  Britain  challenged 
Albania  by  sailing  four  destroyers  into  the  channel.  Two  of  the 
struck  mines  on  October  22, 1946,  and  forty-four  crew  mem- 
ben  died.  Britain  comfdained  to  the  UN  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which,  in  its  first  case  ever,  ruled  against  Tirane. 

After  1946  the  United  States  and  Britain  began  implementing 
an  daborate  covert  plan  to  overdnow  Albania’s  communist  refpme 
by  Harlfitig  anticommunist  and  royalist  forces  within  the  country. 
By  1949  the  United  States  and  British  intelligence  organizations 
wue  woriung  with  King  Zog  and  the  ftmatic  mountainmen  of  his 
personal  guard.  They  recruited  Albanian  refugees  and  fmigrfs  ftom 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  Greece;  trained  them  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Gemany  (West  Germany);  and  infiltrated 
them  into  Albania.  Guerrilla  units  entered  Albimia  in  1950  and 
1952,  but  Albanian  security  forces  killed  or  captiued  all  of  them. 
Kim  niilby,  a  Soviet  douUe  agent  working  as  a  liaison  ofiioer  be¬ 
tween  the  l^tirii  intdligence  service  and  the  United  States  Central 
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Intelligence  Agency,  had  leaked  details  of  the  infiltration  plan  to 
Moscow,  and  the  security  breadi  daimed  the  lives  of  about  300 
infitonton. 

A  wave  td  subversive  activity,  including  the  failed  infiltration 
and  the  March  1951  bcnnlwg  of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Tiran£, 
encouraged  the  Albanian  regime  to  imjdement  hardi  internal  secu* 
rity  measures.  In  September  1952,  tlw  assembly  enacted  a  penal 
co^  that  required  the  death  pemdty  for  anyone  over  deven  years 
dd  found  guilty  of  conq>iring  against  the  state,  damaging  state 
property,  or  committing  economic  sabotage. 

Albania  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Albania  became  dependent  on.  Soviet  aid  and  know-how  after 
the  break  with  Yugoslavia  in  1948.  In  February  1949,  Albania 
gamed  membership  in  the  communist  bloc’s  organization  for  coor¬ 
dinating  economic  planning,  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  As- 
nstance  (Gomecon).  Tirane  soon  entered  into  trade  agreements 
with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  and  East  European  technical  advisers  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  Albania,  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  sent  Albania  military 
advisers  and  built  a  submarine  installation  on  Sazan  Island.  After 
the  Soviet-Yugoslav  split,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  were  the  only  coun¬ 
tries  the  Soviet  Union  could  use  to  ftumel  war  mat6riel  to  the  com¬ 
munists  fighting  in  Greece.  What  little  strategic  value  Albania 
offered  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  gradually  shrank  as  nuclear 
arms  technology  developed. 

Anxious  to  pay  homage  to  Stalin,  Albania’s  rulers  implement¬ 
ed  new  dements  of  the  Stalinist  economic  system.  In  1949  Alba¬ 
nia  adqpted  the  basic  dements  of  the  Soviet  fiscal  system,  under 
which  state  enterprises  paid  direct  contrfoutkHis  to  the  treasury  ftom 
their  profits  and  kept  only  a  share  authorized  for  self-financed  in¬ 
vestments  and  other  purposes.  In  1951  the  Albanian  government 
launched  its  first  five-year  plan,  which  emphasized  exjdoiting  the 
country’s  oil,  diromite,  copper,  nkkd,  asp^t,  and  coal  resources; 
expan^g  dectridty  production  and  the  power  grid;  increasing 
agricultural  output;  and  improving  transportation.  The  govern¬ 
ment  began  a  program  of  rapid  industrialization  after  the  APL’s 
Second  Party  Congress  and  a  campaign  of  forced  collectivization 
of  farmland  in  1955.  At  the  time,  private  farms  still  produced  about 
87  percent  of  Albania’s  agricultural  output,  but  by  1960  the  same 
percentage  came  from  collective  or  state  farms. 

Soviet-Albanian  relations  remained  warm  during  the  last  years 
of  Stalin’s  lifo  deqrite  the  fact  that  Albania  was  an  econmnic  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Albania  conducted  all  its  foreign  trade 
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with  Soviet  bloc  countries  in  1949,  1950,  and  1951  and  over  half 
itttrade  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Together  with  its  satellites,  the 
Soviet  Union  underwrote  short&Os  in  Albania’s  of  payments 

with  kmg-tenn  grants  (see  Depoodenoe  on  the  Soviet  Union,  1948- 
60,  ch.  3). 

Although  far  behind  Western  practice,  health  care  and  educa* 
tion  improved  dramatkally  for  Albania’s  1 .2  million  peofde  in  the 
early  1950s.  The  niunber  of  Albanian  doctors  increased  by  a  third 
to  about  150  eariy  in  the  decade  (although  the  doctor-patient  ratio 
remained  unacceptable  by  most  standards),  and  the  state  opened 
new  medical  training  facilities.  The  number  of  hospital  beds  rose 
from  1,765  in  1945  to  about  5,500  in  1953.  Better  health  care  and 
living  conditions  produced  an  improvement  in  Albania’s  dismal 
infant  mortality  rate,  lowering  it  ^m  112.2  deaths  per  1 ,000  live 
births  in  1945  to  99.5  deaths  per  1,000  births  in  1953  (see  Medical 
Care  and  Nutrition,  ch.  2).  The  education  system,  considered  a 
tool  for  propagating  communism  and  creating  the  academic  and 
technical  cadres  necessary  for  construction  of  a  socialist  state  and 
society,  also  improved  dramatically.  The  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  doubled  between  1945  and  1950.  Illiteracy 
declined  finom  perhaps  85  percent  in  1946  to  31  percent  in  1950. 
The  Soviet  Union  provided  scholarships  for  Albanian  students  and 
supplied  specialists  and  study  materials  to  improve  instruction  in 
Albtmia.  The  Enver  Hoxha  University  at  Tirane  was  founded  in 
1957,  and  the  Albanian  Academy  of  Sciences  opened  fifteen  years 
later.  Despite  these  advances,  however,  education  in  Albania 
suffered  as  a  result  of  restrictions  on  fieedom  of  thought.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  educational  institutions  had  scant  influence  on  their  own 
curricula,  methods  of  teaching,  or  administration  (see  Education 
under  Communist  Rule,  ch.  2). 

Stalin  died  in  March  1953,  and  s^parently  fearing  that  the  Soviet 
ruler’s  demise  might  encourage  rivals  within  the  Albanian  party’s 
ranks,  neither  Hoxha  nor  Shehu  risked  traveling  to  Moscow  to  at¬ 
tend  his  funeral.  The  Soviet  Union’s  subsecpient  movement  toward 
rt^piochement  with  the  hated  Yugoslavs  rankled  the  two  Albani¬ 
an  leaders.  Tirane  soon  came  under  pressure  from  Moscow  to  ct^y, 
at  least  formally,  the  new  Soviet  mc^el  for  a  collective  leadership. 
In  July  1953,  Hoxha  handed  over  the  foreign  affairs  and  defense 
portfolios  to  loyal  followers,  but  he  kept  both  the  top  party  post 
and  the  premiership  until  1954,  when  Shehu  became  Albania’s 
prime  minister.  The  Soviet  Union,  responding  with  an  effwt  to 
raise  the  Albanian  leaders’  morale,  devated  diplmnatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  to  the  ambassad(»ial  levd. 
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Deapiteaopte  initial  expregaions  erf qitfau«aim,  Hoxha  and  Shdiu 
miatnMted  Nikita  Khnidichev*8ptograin»  of  “peaceful  ooexiatence** 
and  “different  roada  to  aocialiam’'  because  they  appeared  to  p(»e 
the  threat  that  Yugoslavia  again  try  to  take  omtrol  of  Alba¬ 

nia.  Hoxha  and  Shehu  were  also  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that 
Moscow  might  prefer  less  dogmatic  rulers  in  Albania.  Tiraneand 
B^rade  renewed  dqilomatic  rdadons  in  December  1953,  but  Hox¬ 
ha  refused  Khrushdiev’s  repeated  appeals  to  rehabilitate  posthu¬ 
mously  the  pro-Yugoslav  Xoxe  as  a  gesture  to  Tito.  The  Albanian 
duo  instead  tightened  their  grip  on  their  country’s  domestic  life 
and  let  the  props^anda  war  with  the  Yugoslavs  grind  cm.  In  1955 
Albania  became  a  founding  member  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Ot^ 
ganization  (see  Glossary),  better  known  as  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
only  military  alliance  the  nation  ever  joined.  Although  the  pact 
represented  the  first  promise  Albania  had  obtained  fiom  any  of 
the  communist  countries  to  defexul  its  borders,  the  treaty  did  nothii^ 
to  assuage  the  Albanian  leaders’  deep  mistrust  of  Yugoslavia. 

Hoxha  and  Shehu  tipped  the  Albanians’  deep-seated  fear  of  Yu¬ 
goslav  domination  in  order  to  remain  in  power  durii^  the  thaw 
lowing  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  of  the  Communist  party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956,  when  Khrushchev  denounced  Sta¬ 
lin’s  crimes  in  his  “secret  speech.’’  Hoxha  defended  Stalin  and 
blamed  the  Tltoist  heresy  for  the  trouUes  vexing  worid  communism, 
including  the  disturbances  in  Poland  and  the  rebellion  in  Hungary 
in  1956.  Hoxha  mercilessly  purged  party  moderates  widi  pro-Soviet 
and  pro-Yugoslav  leanings,  but  he  toned  down  his  anti-Yugoslav 
rhetoric  after  an  April  1957  trip  to  Moscow,  where  he  won  cancel¬ 
lation  of  about  USS105  million  in  outstanding  loans  and  about 
USS7.8  million  in  additional  food  assistance.  By  1958,  however, 
Hoxha  was  again  complaining  about  Tito’s  “fascism’’  and  “geno¬ 
cide’’  i^ainst  Albanians  in  Kosovo.  He  also  grumbled  about  a 
Comecon  {dan  for  integrating  the  East  European  economies,  which 
called  for  Albania  to  produce  agricultural  goods  and  minerals  in¬ 
stead  of  emjdiasizing  development  of  heavy  industry.  On  a  twelve- 
day  visit  to  Albania  in  1959,  Khrushchev  reportedly  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  Hoxha  and  Shehu  that  their  country  siwuld  aspire  to  become 
socialism’s  “orchard.’’ 

Attsania  and  China 

Albania  {>layed  a  role  in  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  far  outweigh¬ 
ing  both  its  size  and  its  importance  in  the  communist  world.  By 
1958  Albania  stood  with  China  in  exposing  Moscow  on  issues  of 
peaceful  coodstence,  de-Stalinization,  and  Yugoslavia’s  “separate 
road  to  socialism’’  through  det^ntralkation  of  economic  life.  The 
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Soviet  Unum,  other  East  European  countriea,  and  China  all  tiered 
Albania  large  amounts  of  aid.  Soviet  leaders  also  promised  to  build 
a  large  Palace  of  Culture  in  Tirani  as  a  symbol  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
{de’s  “love  and  friendship”  for  the  Albanians.  But  desfMte  these 
gestures,  Tirane  was  dissatistod  with  Moscow’s  econcmiic  pdicy 
toward  Albania.  Hoxha  and  Sl^u  i^parendy  decided  in  May  or 
June  1960  that  Albania  was  assured  of  Chinese  su[^pcHt,  and  ituy 
openly  sided  with  China  when  sharp  polemics  oupted  between  Chi¬ 
na  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ramia  Alia,  at  the  time  a  candidate- 
member  of  the  Pdidniro  and  Hoacha’s  adviser  on  ideological  ques¬ 
tions,  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  rhetorical  battle. 

The  Sino-Soviet  q)lit  burst  into  the  open  in  June  1960  at  a  Roma¬ 
nian  Workers’  Party  congress,  at  whidi  Khrushchev  attempted  to 
secure  corulemnation  of  Bdjing.  Albania’s  delegation,  alone  among 
the  Eurcqpean  delegations,  sui^rted  the  Chinese.  The  Soviet  Union 
irrunediately  retaliated  by  organizing  a  campaign  to  oust  Hoxha 
and  Shehu  in  the  summer  of  1960.  Moscow  cut  grain  deliveries 
to  Albania  during  a  drought,  and  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Tirane 
overtly  enoour^^  a  pro-Soviet  faction  in  the  APL  to  speak  out 
against  the  party’s  pro^htnese  nand.  Moscow  also  apparently  was 
involved  in  a  plot  within  the  APL  to  unseat  Hoxha  ai^  Shehu  by 
force.  But  given  their  dg^t  control  of  the  party  machinery,  the  army, 
and  Shehu’s  secret  police,  the  Directorate  of  State  Security  (Drej- 
torija  e  Sigurimit  te  Shtetit — Sigurimi),  the  two  Albanian  leaders 
easily  parried  the  threat.  Five  pro-So^et  Albanian  leaders  were 
eventually  tried  and  executed.  China  immediately  began  making 
up  for  the  cancellation  of  Soviet  wheat  shipments  despite  a  pauci¬ 
ty  of  foreign  currency  and  its  own  economic  hardships. 

Albania  again  sided  with  China  when  Hoxha  launched  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  leadership  of  the  intemadonal  com¬ 
munist  movement  at  the  November  1960  Moscow  conference  of 
die  world’s  eig^ty-one  communist  parties.  Hoxha  inveighed  s^ainst 
Khrushchev  for  encouraging  Greek  claims  to  southern  Albania, 
sowing  discord  within  the  APL  and  the  army,  and  uring  econom¬ 
ic  blackmail.  “Soviet  rats  were  able  to  eat  while  the  Albanian  peo¬ 
ple  were  dying  of  hunger,”  Hoxha  railed,  referring  to  purposely 
ddayed  Soviet  grain  deliveries.  Communist  leaders  loyal  to  Moscow 
described  Hoxha’s  performance  as  “gangsterish”  and  “infantile,” 
and  the  speech  extinguished  any  chance  of  an  agreement  between 
Moscow  and  Tirane.  For  the  next  year,  Albania  played  proxy  for 
China.  Pro-Soviet  communist  parties,  reluctant  to  confront  Chi¬ 
na  direexly,  criticized  Beijing  by  castigating  Albania.  China,  for 
its  part,  firequendy  gave  prominence  to  the  Afoanians’  fulminations 
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i^iaiiut  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugotlavia,  which  Ttrane  referred 
to  as  a  “socialist  hell.” 

Hoxha  and  Shehu  continued  their  harangue  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia  at  the  APL’s  Fourth  Party  Congress  in 
February  1%1 .  Duriiq;  the  congress,  the  Albanian  government  an¬ 
nounced  the  broad  outlines  of  the  country’s  Third  Five-Year  Plan 
(1961-65),  vdiich  allocated  54  percent  of  all  investment  to  indus¬ 
try,  ther^  rejecting  Khrushch^’s  wish  to  make  Albania  primarily 

an  i^cultural  producer.  Moscow  responded  by  canceling  aid  pro-  > 

grams  and  lines  of  credit  for  Albania,  but  the  Chinese  again  came 
to  the  rescue. 

After  additional  sharp  exchanges  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
delegates  ever  Albania  at  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Twenty-Second  Party  Congress  in  October  1961,  Khru¬ 
shchev  lambasted  the  Albanians  for  executing  a  pregnant,  pro- 
Soviet  member  of  the  Albanian  party  Politburo,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Moscow  then  withdrew  all  Soviet  economic  advisers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  from  the  country,  including  those  at  work  on  the  Palace  of 
Culture,  and  halted  shipments  of  supplies  and  spare  parts  for  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  place  in  Albania.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  dismantle  its  naval  installations  on  Sazan  Island,  a 
process  that  had  begun  even  before  the  break  in  relations. 

China  i^ain  compensated  Albania  for  the  loss  of  Soviet  economic 
support,  supplying  about  90  percent  of  the  parts,  foodstuffs,  and 
other  goods  the  Soviet  Union  had  promised.  Beijing  lent  the  Al¬ 
banians  money  on  more  favorable  terms  than  Moscow,  and,  un¬ 
like  Soviet  advisers,  Chinese  technicians  earned  the  same  low  pay 
as  Albanian  workers  and  lived  in  similar  housing.  China  also 
presented  Albania  with  a  powerful  radio  transmission  station  from 
which  Tirane  sang  the  praises  of  Stalin,  Hoxha,  and  Mao  Zedong 
for  decades.  For  its  part,  Albania  offered  China  a  beachhead  in 
Europe  and  acted  as  China’s  chief  spokesman  at  the  UN.  To  Al¬ 
bania’s  dismay,  however,  Chinese  equipment  and  technicians  were 
not  nearly  so  sophisticated  as  the  Soviet  goods  and  advisers  they 
replaced.  Ironically,  a  language  barrier  even  forced  the  Chinese 
and  Albanian  technicians  to  communicate  in  Russian.  Albanians 
no  longer  took  part  in  Warsaw  Pact  activities  or  Comecon  agree¬ 
ments.  The  other  East  European  communist  nations,  however,  did 
not  break  diplomatic  or  trade  links  with  Albania.  In  1964  the  Al¬ 
banians  went  so  far  as  to  seize  the  empty  Soviet  embassy  in  Ti¬ 
rane,  and  Albanian  workers  pressed  on  with  construction  of  the 
Palace  of  Culture  on  their  own. 
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The  shift  away  from  the  Soviet  Union  wreaked  havoc  on  Alba¬ 
nia’s  economy.  Half  of  its  imports  and  exports  had  been  geared 
toward  Soviet  suppliers  and  markets,  so  the  souring  of  Tirane’s 
relations  with  Moscow  brought  Albania’s  foreign  trade  to  near  col¬ 
lapse  as  China  proved  incapable  of  delivering  promised  machinery 
and  equipment  on  time.  The  low  productivity,  flawed  planning, 
poor  workmanship,  and  inefficient  management  at  Albanian  enter¬ 
prises  became  clear  when  Soviet  and  East  European  aid  and  advisers 
were  withdrawn.  In  1962  the  Albanian  government  introduced  an 
austerity  program,  appealing  to  the  people  to  conserve  resources, 
cut  production  costs,  and  abandon  unnecessary  investment. 

In  October  1964,  Hoxha  hailed  Khrushchev’s  fall  from  power, 
and  the  Soviet  Union’s  new  leaders  made  overtures  to  Tirane.  It 
soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  new  Soviet  leadership  had 
no  intention  of  changing  basic  policies  to  suit  Albania,  and  rela¬ 
tions  failed  to  improve.  Tirane’s  propaganda  continued  for  decades 
to  refer  to  Soviet  officials  as  “treacherous  revisionists’’  and  “trai¬ 
tors  to  communism,’’  and  in  1964  Hoxha  said  that  Albania’s  terms 
for  reconciliation  v/ere  a  Soviet  £q>ology  to  Albania  and  reparations 
for  damages  inflicted  on  the  country.  Soviet- Albanian  relations 
dipped  to  new  lows  after  the  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  1968,  when  Albania  responded  by  officially  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  alliance. 

The  Cultural  and  Ideological  Revolution 

In  the  mid-1960r  ,  Albania’s  leaders  grew  wary  of  a  threat  to  tl  i<  ir 
power  by  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy.  Party  discipline  had  eroded. 
People  complained  about  malfeasance,  inflation,  and  low-quality 
goods.  Writers  strayed  fixim  the  orthodoxy  of  socialist  realism,  which 
demanded  that  art  and  literature  serve  as  instruments  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  party  policy.  As  a  result,  after  Mao  unleashed  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution  in  China  in  1965,  Hoxha  launched  his  own 
Cultural  and  Ideological  Revolution.  The  Albanian  leader  concen¬ 
trated  on  reforming  the  military,  g<  'mment  bureaucracy,  and 
the  economy  as  well  as  on  creating  new  support  for  his  Stalinist 
system.  The  regime  abolished  military  ranks,  reintroduced  p>oliti- 
cal  commissars  into  the  military,  and  renounced  professionalism 
in  the  army.  Railing  against  a  “wiMte-coilar  mentality,’’  the  authori¬ 
ties  also  slashed  the  salaries  of  mid-  and  high-level  officials,  ousted 
administrators  and  specialists  from  their  desk  jobs,  and  sent  such 
persons  to  toil  in  the  factories  and  fields.  Six  ministries,  including 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  were  eliminated.  Farm  collectivization 
spread  to  even  the  remote  mountains.  In  addition,  the  government 
attacked  dissident  writers  and  artists,  reformed  its  education  system. 
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and  generally  reinforced  Albania’s  isolation  from  European  cul¬ 
ture  in  an  effort  to  keep  out  foreign  influences. 

In  1967  the  authorities  conducted  a  violent  campaign  to  extin¬ 
guish  religious  life  in  Albania,  claiming  that  religion  had  divided 
the  Albanian  nation  and  kept  it  mired  in  backwardness.  Student 
agitators  combed  the  countryside,  forcing  Albanians  to  quit  prac¬ 
ticing  their  faith.  Despite  complaints,  even  by  APL  members,  all 
churches,  mosques,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  institutions 
had  been  closed  or  converted  into  warehouses,  gymnasiums,  and 
workshops  by  year’s  end.  A  special  decree  abrogated  the  charters 
by  which  the  country’s  main  i^igious  communities  had  operated. 
The  campaign  culminated  in  an  announcement  that  Albania  had 
become  the  world’s  first  atheistic  state,  a  feat  touted  as  one  of  En¬ 
ver  Hoxha’s  greatest  achievements  (see  Hoxha’s  Antirdigious  Cam¬ 
paign,  ch.  2). 

Traditional  kinship  links  in  Albania,  centered  on  the  patriar¬ 
chal  family,  were  shattered  by  the  postwar  repression  of  elan  lead¬ 
ers,  collectivization  of  agriculture,  industrialization,  migration  from 
the  countryside  to  urban  areas,  and  suppression  of  religion.  The 
postwar  regime  brought  a  radical  change  in  the  status  of  Albania’s 
women.  Considered  second-class  citizens  in  traditional  Albanian 
society,  women  performed  most  of  the  worit  at  home  and  in  the 
fields.  Before  World  War  11,  about  90  percent  of  Albania’s  wom¬ 
en  were  illiterate,  and  in  many  areas  they  were  regarded  as  chat¬ 
tels  under  ancient  tribal  laws  and  customs.  During  the  Cultural 
and  Ideological  Revolution,  the  party  encouraged  women  to  take 
jobs  outside  the  home  in  an  effort  tc  compensate  for  labor  short¬ 
ages  and  to  overcome  their  ojnseivatism.  Hoxha  himself  proclaimed 
that  anyone  who  trampled  on  the  party’s  edict  on  women’s  rights 
should  be  “hurled  into  the  fire”  (see  Social  Structure  under  Com¬ 
munist  Rule,  ch.  2). 

The  Break  with  China  and  Self-Reliance 

Albanian-Chinese  relations  had  stagnated  by  1970,  and  when 
the  Asian  superpower  began  to  reemerge  from  isolation  in  the  early 
1970s,  Mao  and  the  other  Chinese  leaders  reassessed  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  tiny  Albania.  In  response,  Tirane  began  broadening 
its  contacts  with  the  outside  world.  Albania  opened  trade  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France,  Italy,  and  the  recently  independent  Asian  and 
African  states,  and  in  1971  it  normalized  relations  with  Yugosla¬ 
via  and  Greece.  Albania’s  leaders  abhorred  China’s  renewal  of  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  United  States  in  the  early  1970s,  and  its  press  and 
radio  ignored  President  Richard  Nixon’s  trip  to  Beijing  in  1972. 
Albania  actively  worked  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  China  by 
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diversifying  trade  and  improving  diplomatic  and  cultvual  relations, 
I  especially  with  Western  Europe.  But  Albania  shunned  the  Con¬ 

ference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  was  the  only 
European  country  that  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Helsinki  Con¬ 
ference  of  July  1975.  Soon  after  Mao’s  death  in  1976,  Hoxha  criti¬ 
cized  the  new  leadership  as  well  as  Beijing’s  pragmatic  pdicy  toward 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  The  Chinese  re8]x>nded 
by  inviting  Tito  to  visit  Beijing  in  1977  and  ending  assistance  pro- 
i  grams  for  Albania  in  1978. 

The  break  with  China  left  Albania  with  no  foreign  protector. 
Tirane  ignored  calls  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  normalize  relations.  Instead,  Albania  expanded  diplomatic  ties 
with  Western  Evuope  and  the  developing  nations  and  began  stress- 
,  I  ing  the  principle  of  self-reliance  as  the  keystone  of  the  country’s 

I  strategy  for  economic  development.  However,  Hoxha’s  cautious 

I  opening  toward  the  outside  world  had  stirred  up  nascent  move¬ 

ments  for  change  inside  Albania.  As  the  dictator’s  health  slipped, 
muted  calls  arose  for  the  relaxation  of  pturty  controls  wd  greater 
j  openness.  In  response,  Hoxha  launched  a  series  of  purges  that  re- 

i  moved  the  defense  minister  and  many  top  military  officials.  A  year 

j  I  later,  Hoxha  purged  ministers  responsible  for  the  economy  and 

I  ^  replaced  them  with  younger  persons. 

I  As  Hoxha’s  health  declined,  the  dictator  began  planning  for  an 

I  ordeily  succession.  He  worked  to  institutionalize  his  pdides,  hewing 

I 
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to  frustrate  any  atten^it  his  successors  might  make  to  venture  from 
the  Stalinist  path  he  had  Uazed  for  Albania.  In  December  1976, 
Albania  adopted  its  second  Stalmist  constitution  of  the  postwar  era. 
The  document  “guaranteed”  Albanians  freedom  of  speech,  the 
press,  organization,  association,  and  assembly  but  sutordinated 
these  rights  to  the  individual’s  duties  to  society  as  a  whole.  The 
constitution  enshrined  in  law  the  idea  of  autarky  and  prohibited 
the  government  firom  seeking  financial  aid  or  credits  or  from  form¬ 
ing  joint  ccm^Mnies  widi  partners  from  capitalist  or  revisionist  com¬ 
munist  countries.  The  constitution’s  preamble  also  boasted  that 
the  foundations  of  religious  belief  in  Albania  had  been  abolished. 

In  1980  Hoxha  turned  to  Ramiz  Alia  to  succeed  him  as  Alba¬ 
nia’s  communist  patriardt,  overiooking  his  long-standing  comrade- 
in-arms,  Mehmet  Shehu.  Hoxha  first  tried  to  convince  Shehu  to 
stq[>  aside  vcduntarily,  but  when  this  move  failed  Hoxha  arranged 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Politburo  to  rebuke  him  for  allowing 
his  son  to  become  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  former  bourgeois 
family.  Shehu  allegedly  committed  suicide  on  December  18, 1981 . 
It  is  suspected,  however,  that  Hoxha  had  him  killed.  Hoxha,  ob¬ 
viously  fearing  retaliation,  purged  the  members  of  Shehu’s  family 
and  his  supporters  within  the  pdice  and  military.  In  November 
1982,  Ho}^a  announced  that  Shehu  had  been  a  foreign  spy  work¬ 
ing  simultaneously  for  the  United  States,  British,  Soviet,  and  Yu¬ 
goslav  intelligence  agencies  in  planning  the  assassination  of  Hoxha 
himself.  “He  was  buried  like  a  dog,”  the  dictator  wrote  in  the  Al¬ 
banian  edition  of  his  book.  The  Titoites. 

Hoxha  went  into  semiretirement  in  early  1983,  and  Alia  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  Albania’s  administration.  Alia  traveled 
extensively  around  Albania,  standing  in  for  Hoxha  at  major  events 
and  delivering  addresses  laying  down  new  policies  and  intoning 
litanies  to  the  enfeebled  president.  When  Hoxha  died  on  April  1 1 , 
1985,  he  left  Albania  a  legacy  of  repression,  technologicad  back¬ 
wardness,  isolation,  and  fear  of  the  outside  world.  Alia  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  and  became  legal  secretary  of  the  APL  two  days 
later.  In  due  course,  he  became  a  dominant  figure  in  the  Albani¬ 
an  media,  and  his  slogans  appeared  painted  in  crimson  letters  on 
signboards  across  the  country.  The  APL’s  Ninth  Party  Congress 
in  November  1986  featured  Alia  as  the  party’s  and  the  country’s 
undisputed  leader. 


*  * 


« 


Because  Albania’s  fate  is  so  tig^dy  interwoven  with  developments 
in  the  Balkans,  it  is  recommended  that  readers  unfamiliar  with  the 
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region  first  examine  Barbara  Jelavich’s  two-volume  History  of  the 
Balkans,  which  provides  an  excellent  overview  as  well  as  sections 
on  Albania  and  the  formation  of  the  state.  Robert  Lee  Wolffs  The 
Balkans  in  Our  Time  is  another  useful  survey  of  Balkan  history.  Edith 
Durham’s  //tgA  Albania  and  her  other  travelogues  on  Albania  from 
the  early  twentieth  century  read  like  adventure  novels  and  provide 
insist  into  the  cultural  underpinnings  of  the  nationalism  endem¬ 
ic  to  the  Balkans.  The  best  examination  of  the  Albanian  nation¬ 
alist  movement  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  the  creation  of 
Albania  itself  are  Stavro  Skendi’s  TTu  Albanian  Nationed  Awakening 
and  Joseph  Swire’s  Albania:  The  Rise  of  a  Kingdom.  Anton  Logore- 
ci’s  The  Albanians:  Europe’s  Forgotten  Survivors  and  Peter  R.  Prifti’s 
Socialist  Albania  since  1944:  Domestic  and  Foreign  Developments  are  both 
solidly  grounded  surveys  of  Albania  and  its  trials,  especially  after 
World  War  II.  Postwar  Albania,  especially  the  last  years  of  Enver 
Hoxha’s  regime,  is  well  treated  in  Elez  Biberaj’s  Albania.  No  reader 
on  Albanian  affairs,  in  fact  no  student  of  the  former  communist 
world,  should  overlook  With  Stalin,  The  Titoites,  or  Enver  Hoxha’s 
other  official  works,  which  would  be  right  at  home  shelved  beside 
George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm  and  other  works  in  the  genre  of  dys¬ 
topian  fiction.  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations,  see 
Bibliography.) 
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EiUROPE’S  LEAST  DEVELOPED  coimtry,  Albania  is  located 
akmgtlw  central  west  coast  of  the  Balkan  Peninmila.  Albania's  Adri¬ 
atic  and  Ionian  coasts  are  adjacent  to  shipping  lanes  that  have  been 
important  since  eariy  Greek  and  Roman  times.  Tirane,  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  largest  city,  is  less  than  an  hour  by  air  from  eight  other 
European  capitals  and  barely  more  than  two  hours  from  the  most 
distant  of  them.  Yet,  in  large  part  because  of  its  rugged  terrain 
and,  in  recent  times,  its  Stalinist  regime,  Albania  remained  isolat¬ 
ed  from  the  rest  of  Europe  until  the  early  1990s. 

Large  expanses  of  mountainous  and  generally  inaccessible  ter¬ 
rain  provided  refuge  for  the  Albanian  nation  and  permitted  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  identity  to  survive  throughout  the  centuries,  in  spite  of 
successive  foreign  invasions  and  long  periods  of  occupation.  Kin¬ 
ship  and  tribal  affiliations,  a  common  spoken  language,  and  en¬ 
during  folk  customs  provided  continuity  and  a  sense  of  community. 
Foreign  influence  was  inevitable,  however.  Additions  and  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  language  were  made  as  a  result  of  Latin,  Greek,  Slav¬ 
ic,  and  Turkish  contacts.  Lacking  an  organized  religion  as  part 
of  their  Illyrian  heritage,  Albanians  adopted  the  Muslim,  Oi^o- 
dox,  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths  brought  to  them  by  their  con¬ 
querors. 

Followii^  the  Italian  and  German  occupations  of  World  War 
II,  Albania  was  subjected  to  more  than  forty-rix  years  of  authoritar¬ 
ian  rule,  firom  which  it  was  emerging,  materudly  and  spiritually 
impoverished,  in  1992.  Its  churches  and  mosques  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  scho(d  system  was  a  shambles,  hospitals  struggled  with 
extrente  shortages  of  basic  medical  supplies,  and  the  hungry,  de¬ 
jected  people  had  come  to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  food  aid  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  With  the  colltq>se  of  conmnmism,  a  democrat¬ 
ically  elected  government  faced  ^e  formidable  challenge  of  end¬ 
ing  decades  of  self-imposed  isolation,  restoring  public  order,  and 
improving  social  conditions  for  the  more  than  3.3  million  people 
of  Albania. 

Physical  Environment 

Natkmal  Boundaries 

Albania,  with  a  total  area  of  28,750  square  kilometers,  is  slight¬ 
ly  huger  dian  the  Mate  of  Mar^and.  It  shares  a  287-kilometer  border 
with  die  Yt^oslav  republics  (^Montenegro  and  Serbia  to  the  north, 
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a  151 -kilometer  border  with  the  former  \  ^^oslav  republic  of 
Macedonia  to  the  north  and  east,  and  a  282-kilometer  border  with 
Greece  to  the  south  and  southeast.  Its  coastline  is  362  kilometers 
long.  The  lowlands  of  the  west  hux  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  stra¬ 
tegically  important  Strait  of  Otranto,  which  puts  less  than  100 
kikuneters  of  water  between  Albania  and  the  heel  of  the  Italian 
“boot.” 

The  distinct  ethnic  character  of  the  Albanian  people  and  their 
isdation  within  a  generally  definable  area  underscored  their  de¬ 
mands  for  independence  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  mingling  of  different  ethnic  groups  has  com¬ 
plicated  the  determination  of  national  borders.  Kosovo,  across  the 
northeastern  Albanian  border,  is  a  Serbian-governed  province, 
although  ethnic  Albanians  make  up  over  90  percent  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  Albanians  still  regard  Kosovo’s  status  as  an  issue. 
Greeks  and  Albanians  live  in  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
southeastern  Albanian  boundary.  Neither  Greece  nor  Albania  is 
satisfied  with  the  division  of  nations  effected  by  their  common 
border. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coastline,  all  Albanian  borders  are  ar¬ 
tificial.  They  were  established  in  principle  at  the  1912-13  confer¬ 
ence  of  ambassadors  in  London.  The  country  was  occupied  by 
Italian,  Serbian,  Greek,  and  French  forces  during  World  War  I, 
but  the  1913  boundaries  were  essentially  reafBrmed  by  the  victorious 
states  in  1921 .  The  original  principle  was  to  define  the  borders  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Albanian  people  and  the 
nationalities  in  adjacent  areas.  The  northern  and  eastern  borders 
were  intended,  insofar  as  possiUe,  to  separate  the  Albanians  from 
the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins;  the  southeast  border  was  to  separate 
Albanians  and  Greeks;  the  valuable  western  Macedonian  lake  dis¬ 
trict  was  to  be  divided  among  the  three  states — Albania,  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia — whose  populations  shared  the  area.  When  there 
was  no  compromise  invcdving  odier  foctois,  borderlines  were  chosen 
to  make  the  best  possible  separation  of  national  groups,  coimect- 
ing  the  best  marked  jdiysicid  features  available. 

Allovrance  was  made  for  local  economic  situations,  for  examjde, 
to  prevent  separation  of  a  village  firom  its  animals’  grazing  areas 
or  finm  the  markets  for  its  produce.  Political  pressures  also  were 
a  factor  in  the  negotiatioru,  but  the  outcome  was  subject  to  s^roval 
by  powers  havii^  relatively  abstract  interests,  irwst  of  which  involved 
the  balance  of  power  rather  than  specific  economic  ambitions. 

IXvision  of  the  lake  district  among  three  states  required  that  each 

them  have  a  diare  of  the  lowUmds  in  the  vicinity,  ^ch  an  artificial 
distributum,  cmce  made,  necessarily  affected  the  borderlines  to  the 
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north  and  south.  The  border  that  runs  gowrally  north  from  the 
lakes,  although  it  follows  the  ridges  of  the  eastern  highlands,  stays 
sixteen  to  thi^-two  Idlometert  west  of  the  watershed  divide.  Be¬ 
cause  negotiators  at  the  London  conference  declined  to  use  the 
watershed  divide  as  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  new  state  of  Al¬ 
bania,  a  large  Albanian  population  in  Kosovo  was  incorporated 
into  l^ibia. 

In  Albania's  far  n<»th  and  dte  northeast  mountainous  sections, 
the  bender  ccmnects  hi^  points  and  fidlows  mountain  ridges  through 
the  largely  inaccessible  North  Albanian  Alps,  knovm  locally  as 
Bjeshket  e  Namuna.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  no  natural  bovmd- 
ary  from  the  highlands  to  the  Aekiatic,  although  Lake  Scutari  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bune  River  south  of  it  were  used  to  mark  Alba¬ 
nia’s  imrthwest  border.  From  the  lake  district  south  and  southwest 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  country’s  southeast  border  goes  against  the 
grain  of  the  land,  crossing  a  number  of  ridges  instead  of  following 
them. 

Topography 

The  70  percent  of  the  country  that  is  mountainous  is  rugged  and 
often  inaooessiMe.  The  remainder,  an  alluvial  j^iain,  receives  precipi¬ 
tation  seasonally,  is  poody  drained,  and  is  alternately  arid  or  flood¬ 
ed.  Much  of  the  pl^’s  soil  is  of  poor  quality.  Far  from  offering 
a  relief  from  the  circuit  interior  terrain,  the  alluvial  jflain  is  often 
as  inhospitaUe  as  the  mountains.  Good  soil  and  dependaUe  precipi¬ 
tation,  however,  are  found  in  intermontane  river  basins,  in  the  lake 
district  along  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  a  narrow  band  of  slightly 
elevated  land  between  the  coastal  plains  tmd  the  interior  moun¬ 
tains  (see  fig.  3). 

In  the  far  north,  the  mountsuns  are  an  extension  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps  and,  more  specifically,  the  Montenegrin  limestone  plateau. 
Albania’s  northern  mountains  are  more  folded  and  rug^;ed, 
however,  than  most  trf  the  plateau.  The  rivers  have  deep  valleys 
with  steep  sides  and  araUe  valley  floors.  Generally  unnavigable, 
the  rivers  obstruct  rather  than  encourage  movement  within  the  al¬ 
pine  region.  Roads  ate  few  and  poor.  Lacking  internal  communi¬ 
cations  and  external  contacts,  a  tribal  society  flourished  in  this  area 
for  centuries.  Only  after  Wodd  War  II  were  serious  efforts  made 
to  incorporate  the  peoffle  of  the  region  into  Albanian  national  life. 

A  low  coastal  belt  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  south¬ 
ward  to  the  vicinity  of  Vhnre.  On  average,  it  extends  less  than  six¬ 
teen  kilometers  inland,  but  widens  to  about  fifty  kilometers  in  the 
Elbasan  area  in  central  Albania.  In  its  natural  state,  the  coastal 
bdt  is  characterized  by  low  scrub  vegetation,  varying  from  barren 
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to  denae.  There  are  large  areas  of  marshlands  and  other  areas  of 
bare,  eroded  badlantfa.  Where  devations  rise  slightly  and  precipi¬ 
tation  is  regular — in  die  foothills  of  the  central  uplands,  for 
examjde — the  land  is  hij^hly  arable.  Marginal  land  is  reclaimed 
wherever  irrigation  is  possible. 

Just  east  of  the  lowlands,  the  central  uplands,  called  Qermenike 
by  Albanians,  are  an  area  of  generally  moderate  elevations,  be¬ 
tween  305  and  915  meters,  with  a  few  points  reaching  above  1,520 
meters.  Shifting  along  the  faultline  that  rou^y  defines  the  western 
edge  of  the  central  uplands  causes  frequent,  and  occasionally  se¬ 
vere,  earthquakes. 

Althou^  rugged  terrain  and  points  of  high  elevation  mark  the 
central  uplands,  the  first  major  moimtain  range  inland  from  the 
Adriatic  is  an  area  of  predominandy  serpentine  rock  (which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  dull  green  color  and  often  spotted  appear¬ 
ance),  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the  country,  from  the  North 
Albanian  Alps  to  the  Greek  border  south  of  Kor^e.  Within  this 
zone,  there  are  many  areas  in  which  sharp  limestone  and  sand¬ 
stone  outcroppings  predominate,  although  the  ranges  as  a  whole 
are  characterbKd  by  rounded  mountains. 

The  mountains  east  of  the  serpentine  zone  are  the  highest  in  Al¬ 
bania,  exceeding  2,740  meters  in  the  Mai  Korab  range.  Together 
with  the  North  Albanian  Alps  and  the  serpentine  zone,  the  eastern 
highlands  are  the  most  rug^;ed  and  inaccessible  of  any  terrain  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  three  lakes  of  easternmost  Albania — Lake  Ohrid,  Lake  Pres¬ 
pa,  and  Prespa  e  Vogel — are  remote  and  picturesque.  Much  of 
the  terrain  in  their  vicinity  is  not  overly  steep,  and  it  supports  a 
larger  population  than  any  other  inland  portion  of  the  country. 
Albania’s  eastern  border  passes  through  Lsdee  Ohrid;  all  but  a  small 
tip  of  Prespae  Vogel  is  in  Greece;  and  the  point  at  which  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  three  states  meet  is  in  Lake  Prespa.  Each  of  the  two  larger 
lakes  has  a  total  surface  areas  of  about  260  square  kilometers,  and 
Prespa  e  Vogel  is  about  one-fifth  as  large,  llie  surface  elevation 
is  about  695  meters  for  Lake  Ohrid  and  855  meters  for  the  other 
two  lakes. 

The  southern  mountain  ranges  are  more  accessible  than  the  ser¬ 
pentine  ztme,  the  eastern  highlands,  or  the  North  Albanian  Alps. 
The  transition  to  the  lowlands  is  less  abrupt,  and  the  arable  valley 
floors  are  wider.  Limestone,  the  predominant  mineral,  is  respon- 
sil^  for  the  difis  and  dear  wrater  of  the  coasdine  southeast  of  Vlore. 
Erosion  of  a  Mend  of  softer  rocks  has  provided  the  sediment  that 
has  caused  wider  valleys  to  form  in  the  southern  mountain  area 
than  those  characteristic  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  This 
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Figure  3.  Topography  and  Drainage 
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terrain  encouraged  the  development  of  larger  landholding,  thus  in¬ 
fluencing  the  social  structure  of  southern  Albania. 

Dradnage 

Nearly  all  of  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  Albania  drains  into 
the  rivers  and  reaches  the  coast  without  even  leaving  the  country. 
In  the  north,  only  one  small  stream  escapes  Albania.  In  the  south, 
an  even  smaller  rivulet  drains  into  Greece.  Because  the  topographi¬ 
cal  divide  is  east  of  the  Albanian  border  with  its  neighbors,  a  con¬ 
siderate  amount  of  water  from  other  countries  drains  through 
Albania.  An  extensive  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Drini  i  Bardhe 
River,  called  Beli  Diim  by  Serbs,  is  in  the  Kosovo  area,  across 
Albania's  northeastern  boiler.  The  three  eastern  lakes  that  Alba¬ 
nia  shares  with  its  neighboring  a>untrie8,  as  well  as  the  streams 
that  flow  into  them,  drain  into  the  Drini  i  Zi.  The  watershed  di¬ 
vide  in  the  south  also  (%s  nearly  seventy-five  kilometers  into  Greece 
at  one  point.  Several  tributaries  of  the  Vjose  River  rise  in  that  area. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Drini  i  Zi,  which  flows  northward  and 
drains  nearly  the  entire  eastern  border  region  before  it  turns  west¬ 
ward  to  the  sea,  most  of  the  rivers  in  northern  and  central  Albania 
flow  fairly  directly  westward  to  the  sea.  In  the  process,  they  cut 
through  4te  ridges  rather  than  flow  around  them.  This  apparent 
gecdogical  impossibility  occurs  because  the  hig^ilands  originally  were 
lifted  without  much  folding.  The  streams  came  into  existence  at 
that  time.  The  compression  and  folding  of  the  plateau  into  ridges 
occurred  later.  The  folding  process  was  rapid  enough  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  dam  the  rivers  temporarily.  The  resulting  lakes  existed 
until  their  downstream  channels  became  wide  enough  to  drain  them. 
This  sequence  created  the  many  interior  basins  that  are  typically 
a  part  of  the  Albanian  landform.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  lakes,  enough  sediment  was  deposited  in  them  to  form  the 
basis  for  fer^e  soils.  Folding  was  rarely  r^id  enough  to  force  the 
streams  into  radically  different  channels. 

The  precipitous  fall  from  hi^r  elevations  and  the  highly  irregu¬ 
lar  seasonal  flow  patterns  that  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  streams 
in  the  country  t^uce  the  economic  value  of  the  streams.  They 
erode  the  mountains  and  deposit  the  sediment  that  created  the 
lowlands  and  continues  to  augment  them,  but  the  rivers  flood  when 
there  is  local  rainfall.  When  the  lands  are  parched  and  need  irri¬ 
gation,  the  rivers  usually  are  dry.  Their  violence  when  they  are , 
full  makes  them  difficult  to  contrt^,  and  they  are  uimavigable.  The 
Bune  River  is  an  exception.  It  is  dredged  between  Shkoder  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  and  can  be  negotiated  by  small  ships.  In  contrast 
to  their  history  of  holding  fast  to  their  courses  in  the  mountains. 
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the  riven  constantly  dbange  channels  on  the  lower  plains,  making 
waste  of  much  of  the  land  they  create. 

The  Drin  River  is  the  largest  and  most  constant  stream.  Fed 
by  melting  snows  from  the  northern  and  eastern  mountains  and 
by  the  more  evenly  distributed  seasonal  precipitation  of  that  area, 
its  flow  does  not  have  the  extreme  variations  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  other  rivers  in  the  country.  Its  normal  flow  varies  seasonally 
by  only  about  one-third.  Along  its  length  of  about  282  kilometers, 
it  drains  nearly  5,957  square  kilometers  within  Albania.  As  it  also 
collects  water  from  the  Adriatic  portion  of  the  Kosovo  watershed 
and  the  three  border  lakes  (Lake  Prespa  drains  to  Lake  Ohrid  via 
an  underground  stream),  its  total  basin  encompasses  about  15,540 
square  kiltnneters. 

The  Seman  and  Vjose  are  the  only  other  rivers  that  are  more 
than  160  kilometers  long  and  have  basins  larger  than  2,600  square 
kilometers.  These  rivers  drain  the  southern  regions  and,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall,  are  torrents  in  winter  and 
neauly  dry  in  the  summer  in  spite  of  their  length,  lliis  variable 
nature  also  characterizes  the  many  shorter  streams.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  most  of  them  carry  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  winter  averages, 
if  they  are  not  altogether  dry. 

Although  the  setliment  carried  by  the  mountain  torrents  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  deposited,  new  deposits  delay  exploitation.  Stream 
chaimels  rise  as  silt  is  deposited  in  them  and  eventually  become 
higher  than  the  surrounding  terrain.  Shifting  channels  frustrate 
development  in  many  areas.  Old  channels  become  barriers  to  proper 
drauu^  and  create  swamps  or  marshlands.  In  general,  it  is  difficult 
to  build  roads  or  railroads  across  the  lowlands  or  otherwise  use  the 
land. 

Irrigation  has  been  accomplished  on  a  small  scale  by  Albanian 
peasants  for  many  years.  Laige  irrigation  projects  were  not  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  until  after  World  War  II.  Such  projects  include 
the  Vjose-Levan-Fier  irrigation  canal,  with  an  irrigation  capacity 
of  15,000  hectares,  and  the  reservoir  at  Thane  in  Lushnje  District, 
with  an  irrigation  capacity  of  35,100  hectares.  In  1986  nearly 
400,000  hectares  of  land,  or  56  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  area, 
were  under  irrigation,  compared  with  29,000  hectares,  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  in  1938. 

Climate 

With  its  coastline  facing  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  its  high¬ 
lands  backed  upon  the  elevated  Balkan  landmass,  and  the  entire 
country  lying  at  a  latitude  subject  to  a  vsuriety  of  weather  patterns 
during  the  winter  and  summer  seasons,  Albania  has  a  high  number 
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of  climatic  regions  for  so  small  an  area.  The  coastal  loiAdands  have 
typically  Mediterranean  weather;  the  highlands  have  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  continental  climate.  In  both  the  lowlands  and  the  interior, 
the  weather  varies  markedly  from  north  to  south. 

The  lowlands  have  mild  winters,  averaging  about  Sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  average  24*^0,  humicUty  is  high,  and  the  weather 
tends  to  be  oppressively  uncomfortable.  In  the  southern  lowlands, 
temperatures  average  about  five  degrees  hitter  throug^ut  the  year. 
The  difference  is  greater  than  five  degrees  during  the  summer  and 
somewhat  less  during  the  winter. 

Inland  temperatures  are  affected  more  by  differences  in  eleva¬ 
tion  than  by  latitude  or  any  other  factor.  Low  winter  temperatures 
in  the  mountains  are  caused  by  the  continental  air  mass  that 
dominates  the  weather  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  North¬ 
erly  and  northeasterly  winds  blow  much  of  the  time.  Average  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  are  lower  than  in  the  coastal  areas  and  much 
lower  at  higher  elevations,  but  daily  fluctuations  are  greater.  Day¬ 
time  maximum  temperatures  in  the  interior  basins  and  river  val¬ 
leys  are  very  high,  but  the  nights  are  almost  always  cool. 

Average  precipitation  is  heavy,  a  result  of  the  convergence  of 
the  prevailing  airflow  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  air  mass.  Because  the  convergence  usually  comes  at  the 
point  where  the  terrain  rises,  the  heaviest  rain  falls  in  the  central 
uplands.  Vertical  currents  initiated  when  the  Mediterranean  air 
is  uplifted  also  cause  fi?equent  thunderstorms.  Many  of  these  storms 
are  accompanied  by  hig^  local  winds  and  torrential  downpours. 

When  the  continental  air  mass  is  weak,  Mediterranean  winds 
drop  their  moisture  farther  inland.  When  there  is  a  dominant  con¬ 
tinental  air  mass,  cold  air  spills  onto  the  lo^and  areas,  which  oc¬ 
curs  most  frequently  in  the  winter.  Because  the  season’s  lower 
temperatures  damage  olive  trees  and  citrus  fruits,  groves  and  or- 
cha^s  are  restricted  to  sheltered  places  with  southern  and  western 
exposures  even  in  areas  with  hi^  average  winter  temperatures. 

Lowland  rainfall  averages  from  1,000  millimeters  to  more  than 
1,500  millimeters  annually,  with  the  hi^er  levels  in  the  north. 
Nearly  95  percent  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  winter. 

Rainfall  in  the  upland  mountain  ranges  is  heavier.  Adequate 
records  are  not  availaUe,  and  estimates  vary  widely,  but  annual 
averages  are  probably  about  1,800  millimeters  and  are  as  high  as 
2,550  millimeters  in  some  northern  areas.  The  seasonal  variation 
is  not  quite  as  great  in  the  coastal  area. 

The  Ug^r  inland  mountains  receive  less  precipitation  than  the 
intermediate  uplmds.  Terrain  chfferences  cause  wide  local  varia¬ 
tions,  but  the  seasonal  distribution  is  the  most  consistent  of  any  area. 
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The  Aibanian  People 

Population 

The  average  annual  growth  rate  of  the  Albanian  population  for 
the  perrad  1960-90  was  2.4  percent,  or  approximately  three  to  four 
times  higher  than  that  of  other  European  countries.  Population 
growth  was  actively  encouraged  by  the  government,  which  deemed 
it  “essential  for  the  further  streng^ening  and  prosperity  of  socialist 
society.’’  Albania  had  a  population  of 3,335,000  in  July  1991,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,761 ,000  in  mid-1981  and  1 ,626,000  in  19M.  The  most 
sparsely  populated  Balkan  country  until  1965,  Albania  attained  a 
population  density  of  111  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer  in 
1989 — the  highest  in  the  Balkans.  The  1991  growth  rate  was  1 .8 
percent. 

In  1991  Albania  had  a  birth  rate  of  24  per  1 ,000,  and  its  death 
rate  had  declined  from  14  per  1,000  in  1950  to  5  per  1,000.  A 
concomitant  of  the  reduced  death  rate  was  an  increase  in  life 
expectancy.  Official  Albanian  sources  indicated  that  average  life 
expectancy  at  birth  increased  from  fifty-three  years  in  1950  to 
seventy-two  years  for  males  and  seventy-nine  yeai»  for  females  in 
1991.  The  population  was  among  the  most  youthful  in  Europe, 
with  an  average  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  fertility  rate — 2.9 
children  bom  per  woman — was  one  of  Europe’s  highest. 

Albania  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  with  more  males  than 
females.  Tbe  disparity  in  the  male-to-female  ratio,  which  was 
1,055:1,000  in  1970,  had  increased  to  the  p>oint  where  males  ac¬ 
counted  for  51 .5  percent  of  the  peculation  in  1990.  This  discrepancy 
was  attributed  in  part  to  a  higher  mortality  rate  among  female  in¬ 
fants,  caused  by  ne^^ect  and  the  traditional  deference  accorded  male 
progeny.  Losses  in  World  War  II,  estimated  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  30,000  persons,  or  2.5  percent  of  the  population,  appar¬ 
ently  had  litde  influence  on  the  ratio  of  males  to  females. 

Ethnicity 

Gags  and  Tasks 

Amcmg  ethnic  Albanians  are  two  subgroups:  the  Gegs,  who 
generaUy  occupy  the  area  north  of  the  Shkumbin  River,  and  the 
Todcs,  most  of  vdiom  live  south  of  the  river.  The  Gegs  account  for 
alig^ttly  mom  than  half  of  the  resident  Albanian  population.  Ethnic 
Albanians  are  estimated  to  account  for  90  percent  of  the  population. 

The  Gegs  and  Totks  use  distinct  dialects;  there  are  also  linguis¬ 
tic  variations  within  subgroups.  Well  into  the  twentieth  century, 
ethnic  dans  exercised  extensive  local  authority,  particularly  in  the 
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north.  Some  progress  was  made  during  the  reign  of  King  Zog  I 
(r.  1928-39),  however,  toward  bringing  the  dans  under  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  eliminating  blood  feuds. 

After  taking  power  in  1944,  the  communist  regime  imposed  con¬ 
trols  intended  to  eliminate  dan  rule  entirely  and  waged  a  continu¬ 
ing  struggle  against  customs  and  attitudes  believed  to  impede  the 
growth  of  socialism.  Blood  feuds  were  repressed.  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment  leaders,  in  their  effort  to  devdop  national,  sodal,  and  cul¬ 
tural  solidarity  in  a  communist  society,  publidy  tended  to  ignore 
ethnic  differences. 

Communist  leader  Enver  Hoxha,  first  secretary  of  the  Albanian 
Party  of  Labor  and  head  of  state  until  his  death  in  1985,  came  from 
the  south.  He  received  the  bulk  of  his  support  during  World  War 
II  from  that  area  and  frequently  gave  preference  to  persons  and 
customs  of  Tosk  origin.  Most  party  and  government  executives 
were  Tosk  speakers  and  of  Muslim  background.  The  Gegs,  who 
had  dominated  Albanian  politics  before  1945,  were  educationally 
disadvantaged  by  the  adoption  of  a  standard  literary  Albanian 
langus^”  based  on  the  Tosk  dialect. 

Because  of  their  greater  isolation  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
the  north,  the  Gegs  held  on  to  their  tribal  organization  and  cus¬ 
toms  more  tenaciously  than  did  the  Tosks.  As  late  as  the  1920s, 
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uppNmmattiy  %  percent  of  male  deadu  in  aome  areas  of  north* 
tam  ABuam.  woe  attributable  to  blood  feuds.  Under  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  tribal  codes,  whose  purview  included  the  regulation  of  feuds, 
any  blow,  as  wdl  as  many  c^fenaes  cmninitted  against  wcmen,  called 
for  vengeance.  Permitting  a  girl  who  had  been  betrothed  in  infancy 
to  marry  another,  for  examine,  could  set  oCTa  blood  feud.  Thefeni, 
a  plec^  to  keep  one’s  word  as  a  solemn  obligation,  was  given  in 
various  situations  and  sometimes  included  promises  to  postpone 
quarrdt.  A  man  wdio  killed  a  fellow  tribesman  was  commonly 
punished  by  his  neighbors,  who  customarily  would  bum  his  house 
and  destroy  his  property.  As  fugitives  from  their  own  communi¬ 
ties,  sudi  persons  were  often  f^n  assistance  by  mhers. 

A  man  who  fjufed  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  vengeance  against 
a  member  of  another  tribe  or  that  individual’s  relatives  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  ridicule.  Insult  was  amsidered  one  of  the  gravest  forms 
of  dishonor,  and  the  ufdiolding  of  one’s  honor  was  the  primary 
duty  of  a  Geg.  If  the  individual  carried  out  the  required  act  of  ven¬ 
geance,  he  was  in  turn  subject  to  retribution  by  the  victim’s  rela¬ 
tives.  Women  were  excluded  from  the  feud,  and  when  a  man 
escorted  a  woman  he  too  was  considered  inviolable.  In  other  re- 
^Mcts,  however,  a  woman’s  lot  in  society  generally  was  cmc  of  depri¬ 
vation  and  subjugation. 

The  isolation  from  influences  beyond  his  community  and  the 
constant  struggfe  with  nature  tended  to  make  the  male  Geg  an  ascet¬ 
ic.  Traditionally  his  closest  bonds  were  vrith  members  of  his  dan. 
Obstinate  and  proud,  the  Gegs  had  proved  themsdves  ruthless  and 
cruel  fighters.  Visitors  from  outside  the  clan  generally  were  sus¬ 
pect,  but  every  travder  was  by  custom  accorded  hospitality. 

Less  isdated  by  geognq>hy  and  enjoying  sli^tly  less  limited  con¬ 
tact  with  foreign  cultures,  Tosks  generally  vnre  more  outspoken 
and  imaginative  than  Gegs.  Contacts  wiA  invaders  and  foreign 
occupiers  had  left  an  influence,  and  before  1939  some  Tosks  had 
traveled  to  foreign  countries  to  earn  money  to  buy  land,  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  education.  The  dan  or  tribal  system,  which  by  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  far  less  extensive  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
began  to  disappear  affer  independence  was  achieved  in  1912. 

Crooks  and  Othor  Minorities 

The  Greek  minority,  Albania’s  largest,  has  deep  roots  in  the 
country’s  two  southeasternmost  districts,  Sarande  aid  Gjirokaster, 
in  an  area  many  Greeks  call  Northern  Epirus  (see  fig.  1).  Estimates 
of  the  size  of  the  Greek  population  in  1969  varied  from  59,000, 
or  1  percent  of  the  total  (from  the  official  Albanian  census),  to 
266,800,  or  8  percent  (from  data  published  by  the  United  States 
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govenunent),  to  as  hig^  as  400,000,  or  12  percent  (from  the  “Efniot 
lobby”  ofGtedcswithfiunily  roots  in  Albania).  Gredks  were  hanUy 
affected  by  the  oomnwinist  regime’s  attempts  to  homogenize  the 
population  through  restrictions  on  the  religious,  cultural,  educa- 
tioiial,  and  linguistic  tights  of  minorities.  Internal  exile  ami  other 
populatkm  movements  served  as  instruments  of  policy  to  dilute  om- 
centradons  of  Greeks  and  to  deprive  Greeks  of  their  status  as  a 
recognized  minority.  Despite  improvements  in  Greco>Albanian 
relations  during  the  late  IdSOs  and  a  significant  increase  in  cross- 
border  visits,  reports  of  persecution,  harassment,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  minorities,  persisted. 

Smaller  ethnic  groups,  including  Bulgarians,  Gypsies,  Jews, 
Macedonians,  Monten^rins,  Serbs,  and  V^achs,  altogether  account 
for  about  2  percent  of  die  total  peculation.  Persons  of  Macedoni¬ 
an  and  Bulgarian  oiig^  live  mosdy  in  the  border  area  near  Lake 
Prespa.  The  Vlachs,  akin  to  modem  Romanians,  are  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  Pindus  Mountains  and  in  the  districts  of  Fier,  Kor^e, 
and  Vlore.  A  few  persons  of  Serbian  and  Montenegrin  derivation 
reside  around  the  city  of  Shkoder.  There  are  small  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  Tirane,  Vlore,  and  Korge,  and  Gypsies  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

Albanums  in  Kotooo 

Large  numbers  of  ethnic  Albanians  live  outside  the  country,  in 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  Yu¬ 
goslavia  or  its  former  rqiublics  (see  fig.  4).  Estimates  based  on  Yu¬ 
goslav  census  dtua  indicated  that  the  number  of  AOianians  in 
Yugoslavia  in  1981  totaled  more  than  1 .7  million,  or  almost  8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country’s  total  population,  of  which  about  70  percent 
resided  in  Kosovo,  a  province  of  Serbia;  20  percent  in  Macedo¬ 
nia;  and  9  percent  in  Montenegro.  The  predominantly  Albanian 
Kosovo  had  the  highest  birthrate  in  Europe  and  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world:  29.9  per  1,000  in  1987.  Persons  under  twenty-seven 
years  old  account^  for  60  percent  of  Kosovo’s  total  population, 
and  students — a  reservoir  of  pditical  ferment — over  30  percent. 
In  1981  only  12  percent  of  the  Albanian  population  in  Kosovo  was 
emi^oyed. 

Student  i«x>tests  over  living  conditions  in  early  1981  led  to  bloody 
riots  throughout  Kosovo,  which  accelerated  the  exodus  of  Serbs 
and  Montenegrins.  The  number  oi  departures  totalled  60,000  be¬ 
tween  1981  and  1991.  Haunted  by  tiie  specter  of  secession,  the  Ser- 
Itian  government  resorted  to  repressive  measures,  culminating  in 
the  revocation  of  Kosovo’s  autemomous  status  in  July  19M. 
Hundreds  oi  Albanian  activists  were  tried  and  imprisoned,  and 
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Figure  4,  Distribution  of  Ethnic  Albanians  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  1992 

a  campaign  was  launched  to  entice  Serbs  to  settle  in  Kosovo.  Ser¬ 
bian  authorities  suspended  publication  of  the  Albanian-language 
daUy  Riling,  alleging  that  it  had  become  a  “mouthpiece”  of  Al¬ 
banian  nationalists.  A  Seibian-language  standard  curriculum  was 
introduced  for  aU  middle  and  seoindary  schools.  The  action  led 
to  protests  by  thousands  of  students  and  parents.  As  a  result  of 
the  curriculum’s  imi^ementation,  many  Albanian-language  schook 
had  to  be  closed.  At  Kosovo’s  University  of  Pristina,  student  place¬ 
ments  were  reserved,  in  disproportion  to  the  population,  for  eth¬ 
nic  Serbs  and  Montenegrins — many  from  outside  Kosovo.  (Even 
thou^  a  number  of  these  reserved  places  were  not  filled  in  the  fall 
of  1990,  Albanian  applicants  were  denied  admission  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.)  Discrimination  against  Albanians  seeking  employment  or 
housing  was  rampant. 

Languafei  and  Dialects 

The  Albanian  language  is  spdcen  by  nearly  all  inhabitants  of 
Albania,  as  well  as  by  the  vast  majority  of  tlw  population  of  neigh¬ 
boring  Kosovo.  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  other  ethnic  groups  in 
Albania  use  their  ancestral  languages,  in  addition  to  Albanian, 
to  tlM  extern  that  this  right  can  be  exercised.  Ethnic  minorities. 
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acomiing  to  the  teedmony  of  miuoty  £inigr6t,  were  in  die  past  for* 
Indden  to  ipeak  dieir  own  languages  in  piddic. 

A  member  aS  the  Indo-Eun^iean  fiunily  of  languages,  modem 
ASMOiian  n  derived  from  ancient  Illyrian  Thracian.  Additions 
and  modificarioM  were  made  as  a  result  of  foreign  contacts,  be- 
gwftthig  in  die  fne-Christian  era.  The  most  significant  of  these 
duuq^  were  the  result  of  Latin  influence  during  the  centuries  of 
Rono^  domination,  Italian  influences  resulting  from  trade  with 
Venice  during  the  Renaissance,  and  Italian  hegemony  over  Alba¬ 
nia  in  mme  recent  times.  Contributions  also  were  made  by  the 
Greeks,  Tiurks,  and  Slavs.  Because  the  first  written  documents  in 
Aflianian  did  not  tqipear  imtil  the  fifteenth  century,  tracing  the  early 
devdopment  of  the  language  is  difficult. 

B^fimingin  die  fifteenth  century  and  continuingover  a  period  of 
scane  450  years,  the  re{xessive  policies  of  the  Ottoman  Entire  rulers 
retarded  language  devek^xnent.  Writing  in  Albanian  was  foilndden, 
and  (Mdy  the  Turkish  or  Greek  languages  could  be  used  in  schools. 
£migr6  Albanians,  partkularly  those  living  in  Italy,  helped  keep 
die  written  forms  of  the  language  alive.  Until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  hmguage  was  sustained  in  Turkish-dominated  areas  largely 
by  verbal  communication,  including  ballads  and  ftflk  tales. 

By  the  eariy  twentieth  century,  more  than  a  dozen  different  al¬ 
phabets  were  being  used  by  Albanians.  Some  were  predominant¬ 
ly  Latin,  Greek,  or  Turko-Arabic.  Many  were  a  mixture  of  several 
forms.  It  was  not  until  1908  that  a  standardized  orthography  was 
adopted.  The  Latin-based  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters,  approved 
at  t^  time  by  a  linguistic  congress  at  Monastic  (now  Bitola,  in 
Macedonia),  was  made  official  by  a  government  directive  in  1924 
and  continued  to  be  in  use  in  the  early  1990s. 

The  two  principal  Albanian  dialects  are  Geg,  spoken  by  about 
two-thirds  of  the  peofde,  including  almost  all  Albanians  in  Koso¬ 
vo,  and  Tosk,  us^  1^  the  remaining  third.  Within  each  dialect, 
there  are  subdialects.  Deqiite  the  variations  that  have  developed 
in  the  many  isolated  communities,  Albanians  generally  commu¬ 
nicate  well  with  each  other. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  government  attempted  to  es- 
tablirii  the  dialect  of  the  Elbasan  area,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Geg 
and  Tosk,  as  the  official  language.  The  local  dialects  persisted, 
however,  and  writers  and  even  officials  continued  to  use  the  di¬ 
alect  of  their  association.  After  Hoxha  acceded  to  power,  the  Tosk 
dialect  became  the  oflkial  language  of  the  country.  Some  scholars 
saw  the  imposition  of  “standard”  Albanian  as  a  political  scheme 
to  denigrate  the  Geg  dialect  and  culture. 
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Source;  Beerion  wforgiatioii  from  Oijen  SjBberg,  Rwml  OmigfmiiDinkpmnt  in  AUmim, 
BoaUer,  Colondo.  1991,  60-61. 

Fijpire  5.  Population  Dmsify  by  District,  1955 
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Source:  Based  on  infotmation  from  dijan  Sjoberg,  Rtaal  Chmgt  and  Dmhpnunt  in  Atiania, 
Boulder,  Colorado,  1991,  60-61. 


Figure  6.  Population  Density  by  District,  1988 
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In  the  eariy  1990s,  Albania  remained  predominantly  rural,  with 
about  65  percent  of  the  population  living  in  villages  or  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  Urban  dweUers,  whose  proportion  of  the  national  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  fixan  one-fifth  to  almost  one-third  between  1950 
and  1970,  accounted  for  about  34  percent  in  the  1980s  (see  fig. 
5;  fig.  6).  Rural-to-uiban  migration  was  omtained  as  a  result  of 
the  regime’s  i^fgressive  programs,  initiated  during  the  Third  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1961-65),  to  restrict  urban  growth,  buUd  up  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  accelerate  rural  development.  (The  campaign  to  improve 
rural  living  conditions  is  best  exemplifi^  by  the  expansion  of  the 
electric-power  network  to  every  vills^  in  the  country  by  the  winter 
of  1970.)  The  average  village  grew  from  about  400  residents  in 
1955  to  nearly  700  in  1980. 

The  most  heavUy  settled  areas  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  particular  the  fertile  Inlands.  In  1987  population  density 
ranged  from  30  persons  per  square  kilometer  in  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Kolonje  to  281  persons  per  square  kilometer  in  the  coastal 
district  of  Durres.  The  proportion  of  urban  dwellers  was  highest 
in  the  districts  of  Tirane  (67  percent),  Durres  (49  percent),  and 
Vlore  (47  percent)  (see  table  2,  Appendix). 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  pattern  of  settlement. 
Large  expanses  of  moimtains  and  generally  rugged  terrain  com¬ 
plicate  construction  of  land  transportation  routes.  In  many  areas, 
large  concentrations  of  people  cannot  be  suj^rted  because  of  poor 
sofl  and  a  lack  of  water  during  part  of  the  year.  Minerals  and  other 
natural  resources  generally  are  not  readily  accessible  or  are  other¬ 
wise  difficult  to  exploit. 

Of  the  sixty-six  cities  and  towns  in  Albania,  nine  had  popula¬ 
tions  greater  than  25,000  in  1987.  Tirane,  the  capital  and  largest 
city,  gzew  from  about  60,000  inhabitants  in  1945  to  226,000  in 
1987,  largely  because  of  the  expansion  of  industry  and  government 
bureaucracy.  Located  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  coastal  plain,  the 
capital  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  relatively  good  soil.  Tirane  is 
the  country’s  main  political,  industrial,  educational,  and  cultural 
center.  Other  major  towns  are  Durres,  the  principal  port,  Elba- 
san,  Shkoder,  and  Vlore.  About  44  percent  of  all  towns  had  fewer 
than  5,000  inhabitants  in  1987. 

Social  System 

Traditioiial  Social  Patterns  and  Values 

The  social  structure  of  the  country  was,  until  the  1930s,  basi¬ 
cally  tribal  in  the  north  and  semifeudal  in  the  central  and  southern 
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regions.  The  highlanders  of  the  north  retained  their  medieval  pat¬ 
tern  of  life  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  the  last  people  in  Etirope  to  preserve  tribal  autonomy.  In  the 
central  and  southern  regions,  increasing  contact  with  the  outside 
world  and  invasions  and  occupations  by  foreign  armies  gradually 
weakened  tribal  society. 

Traditimially  there  have  been  two  major  subcultures  in  the  Al¬ 
banian  nation:  the  Gegs  in  the  north  and  the  Tosks  in  the  south. 
The  Gegs,  pardy  Roman  Cathcdic  but  mostly  Muslim,  lived  until 
after  World  War  11  in  a  mountain  society  characterized  by  blood 
feuds  and  fierce  clan  and  tribal  loyalties.  The  Tosks,  whose  num¬ 
ber  included  many  Muslims  as  weU  as  Orthodox  Christians,  were 
less  culturally  isolated  mainly  because  of  centuries  of  foreign  in- 
flueiKe.  Because  they  had  came  undor  the  rule  of  the  Muslim  landed 
aristocracy,  the  Tosks  had  apparendy  largely  lost  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  independence  that  for  centuries  characterized  the 
Gegs,  especially  in  the  highlands. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  society  in  the  north  and,  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  in  the  south,  was  organized  in  terms  of  kin¬ 
ship  and  descent.  The  basic  unit  of  society  was  the  extended  fami¬ 
ly,  usually  composed  of  a  couple,  their  married  sons,  the  wives  and 
(^Udren  of  the  sons,  and  any  unmarried  daughters.  The  extended 
family  formed  a  single  residential  and  economic  entity  held  together 
by  common  ownership  of  means  of  production  and  common  in¬ 
terest  in  the  defense  of  the  group.  Such  families  often  included  scores 
of  persons,  and,  as  late  as  1944,  some  encompassed  as  many  as 
sixty  to  seventy  persons  living  in  a  cluster  of  huts  surrounding  the 
father’s  house. 

Extended  families  were  grouped  into  dans  whose  chiefs  preserved 
patriarchal  powers  over  the  entire  group.  The  dan  chief  arranged 
marriages,  assigned  tasks,  settled  disputes,  and  set  the  course  to 
be  followed  concerning  essential  matters  such  as  blood  feuds  and 
politics.  Descent  was  traced  from  a  common  ancestor  through  the 
male  line,  and  brides  usually  were  chosen  from  outside  the  dan. 
Clans  in  turn  were  grouped  into  tribes. 

In  the  Tosk  regions  of  the  south,  the  extended  family  was  also 
the  most  important  social  unit,  although  patriarchal  authority  had 
been  diluted  by  the  feudal  conditions  usually  imposed  by  the  Muslim 
bey  (see  Glosseuy). 

Social  leadership  in  the  lowlands  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  semifeudal  local  tribal  bey  and  pasha  (see  Glossary).  The 
region  around  Tirane,  for  example,  was  controlled  by  the  2^golli, 
Toptani,  and  Vrioni  families,  dl  Muslims  and  all  owners  of  ex¬ 
tensive  agricultural  estates.  Ahmed  Zogu,  subsequendy  King  Zog  I, 
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was  frcHn  the  ZogoUi  family.  OriginaUy  pashas  ranked  di^tly  hig^r 
than  beys,  but  differences  gradually  diminished  and  just  the  term 
&Q)  rmnained  in  use.  In  the  northern  highlands,  the  bajraktar  (see 
Glossary)  was  the  counterpart  of  the  bey  and  enjoyed  similar  her^* 
tary  rights  to  tides  and  positions. 

Tlie  G^g  clans  put  great  importance  on  marriage  traditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  a  young  man  always  married  a  young  woman 
from  outside  his  clan  but  from  %vithin  his  tribe.  In  some  tribes, 
marriages  between  Christians  and  Muslims  were  tolerated,  but  as 
a  rule  such  unions  were  frowned  upon. 

A  variety  of  offenses  against  women  could  spark  Uood  feuds. 
Many  females  were  engined  to  marry  in  their  infancy  by  their  par¬ 
ents.  If  later  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  marry  the  man  whom  the 
parents  had  chosen  for  her  and  married  another,  in  all  likelihood 
a  blood  feud  would  ensue.  Among  the  Tosks,  religious  beliefs  and 
customs  were  more  important  than  clan  and  tribal  traditions  in 
the  regulation  of  marriage. 

For  centuries,  the  family  was  the  basic  unit  of  the  country’s  so¬ 
cial  structure.  To  a  great  extent,  the  privacy  of  the  family  supplanted 
that  of  the  state.  Children  were  brought  up  to  respect  their  elders 
and,  above  all,  their  father,  whose  word  was  law  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  his  family. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  family  authority  devolved  upon 
his  oldest  son.  The  females  of  the  household  occupied  an  mferior 
position;  they  were  confined  at  home,  treated  like  servants,  and 
not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  men.  When  the  time 
came  for  sons  to  set  up  their  own  households,  all  parental  property 
was  distributed  equally  among  them.  Females  owned  no  property 
and  did  not  have  the  right  to  seek  divorce.  In  northern  Albania, 
the  ancient  Code  of  Lek  permitted  the  husband  “to  beat  his  wife 
and  to  bind  her  in  chains  if  she  defies  his  words  and  orders.’’ 

Geographical  conditions  affected  Tosk  social  organization. 
Southern  Albania’s  accessibility  led  to  its  coming  much  more  firmly 
under  Ottoman  control.  In  turn,  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  rule  result¬ 
ed  in  the  breakup  of  the  large,  independent,  family  landholdings 
and  their  replacement  by  extensive  estates  owned  by  powerful  Mus¬ 
lims,  each  with  his  own  retinue,  ftntresses,  and  large  cc^rt  of  tenant 
peasants  to  work  his  lands.  These  landowners’  allegiance  to  the 
sultans  was  secured  by  the  granting  of  administrative  positions  either 
at  home  or  elsewhere  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  consolidation  of  the  large  estates  was  a  continuous  process. 
Landowning  beys  would  entrap  peasants  into  their  dd}t  and  thus 
establish  themselves  as  semifeudal  patrons  of  formerly  independoit 
villagers.  In  this  way,  a  large  Mutiim  aristocracy  develop^  in  the 
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sou^,  while  the  majority  of  the  Toak  peasants  assumed  the  charac- 
terUdcs  of  an  oppressed  social  class.  As  hue  as  the  1930s,  two-thirds 
of  the  best  land  in  central  and  southern  Albania  belonged  to  large 
landowners. 

The  tribal  society  of  die  Geg  highlanders  contrasted  sharply  with 
that  of  the  passive,  oppressed  Tosk  peasantry,  most  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  lived  on  the  large  estates  of  the  beys  and  were  often  represented 
in  the  political  arena  by  the  beys  themselves.  The  Tosk  semifeudal 
society  survived  in  the  south  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  After 
independence  was  achieved  in  1912,  however,  a  small  Tosk  mid¬ 
dle  dass  began  to  develop.  In  the  early  1920s,  that  group,  finding 
common  interests  with  the  more  enlightened  beys,  play^  a  major 
role  in  attempts  to  create  a  modem  sodety.  But  in  1925  Ahmet 
Zogu  curbed  Tosk  influence  and  cemented  his  power  in  the  tribal 
north  by  governing  through  influential  tribal  and  dan  chiefs.  To 
secure  the  loyalty  of  these  chiefs,  he  placed  them  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  payroll  and  sent  several  back  to  their  tribes  with  the  military 
rank  of  colond.  In  1928  a  new  constitution  dedared  Albania  a  king¬ 
dom  and  Zogu  the  monarch.  King  Zog  I  ruled  until  the  Italian 
invasion  in  1939. 

Social  Structure  under  Communist  Rule 

Albania’s  general  dass  structure  at  the  time  of  the  communist 
takeover  in  1944  consisted  of  peasants  and  workers,  who  made  up 
the  lower  dass,  and  a  small  upper  dass.  Representing  over  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population,  most  peasants  lived  at  no  better  than 
subsistence  levd.  Nonagricultural  workers  numbered  about  30,000 
persons,  most  of  whom  worked  in  the  mines  and  in  the  small  han¬ 
dicraft  industries.  The  uj^ter  dass,  >diose  coital  was  invested  most¬ 
ly  in  trade,  commerce,  and  the  Italian  industrial  concessions, 
comprised  professional  people  and  intellectuals,  merchants  with 
small  and  mediun.  -sized  enterprises,  moneylenders,  and  well-to- 
do  artisans.  Industrialists  also  banged  to  the  upper  dass,  althou^ 
generally  they  owned  very  small  industries  and  workshops. 

The  clergy  of  the  major  religious  denominations  did  not  form 
a  distinct  sodal  group.  Members  of  the  higher  clergy  typically  were 
upper-dass  intellectuals;  income  from  the  fairly  extensive  diurch 
estates  and  state  subsidies  provided  them  with  a  comfortable,  but 
not  luxurious  living.  The  rank-and-file  derics,  however,  were  of 
peasant  origin,  and  most  of  their  parishes  were  as  impoverished 
as  die  peasant  househdds  they  served. 

A  new  social  order  was  legally  instituted  in  Albania  widi  die  adop¬ 
tion  c/[ the  first  communist  constitution  in  March  1946,  lAkich  creat¬ 
ed  a  “state  of  workers  and  laboring  peasants’’  and  abolished  all 
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ranks  and  privileges  based  on  heredity  (such  as  those  enjoyed  by 
tribal  chkfi  and  the  beys),  posidon,  we^th,  or  cultural  standing. 
According  to  the  consdtutkm,  all  citizens  were  equal,  regardless 
of  nationality,  race,  or  rdigion. 

Communist  spokesmen  listed  three  principal  social  classes  as 
prevalent  in  the  early  years  of  the  regime:  the  working  class,  the 
laboring  peasants,  and  the  so-called  exploiting  class,  that  is,  the 
landowners  in  the  agricultural  economy  and  the  bourgeoisie  in 
trade.  The  “eiqdoiting  dass”  was  liquidated  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  regime.  The  bourgeoisie  was  destroyed  by  the  nationaliza- 
don  of  industry,  transport,  mines,  and  banks,  as  weU  as  by  the 
establishment  of  a  state  monopoly  on  foreign  commerce  and  state 
control  over  internal  trade.  The  feudal  lantflords  disappeared  with 
the  applicarion  of  the  agrarian  reforms  of  1945-46.  These  steps 
were  fi^owed  by  a  program  of  Rq>id  industrializadon,  whose  result 
was  the  creadtm  of  a  substantial  working  class.  A  program  of 
agricultural  collectivization  had  as  its  stated  goal  the  foirmation  of 
a  homogeneous  peasant  class.  Eventually  all  individual  farmers  were 
collectivized,  the  artisan  collectives  were  converted  to  state  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  the  number  of  private  traders  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  members  of  the  clergy  who  avoided  imprisonment 
or  execution  were  sent  to  work  either  in  industrial  plants  or  agricul¬ 
tural  collectives. 

Aside  from  the  workers  and  peasants,  the  only  group  to  which 
the  Tirane  authorities  continued  to  give  special  attention  was  the 
intelligentsia.  Usually  termed  a  layer  or  stratum  of  the  new  social 
order,  the  intelligentsia  was  considered  by  the  communist  regime 
to  be  a  special  social  group  because  of  the  country’s  need  for  pro- 
fesrional,  tedmical,  and  cultural  talent.  To  justify  this  special 
attention,  idetdogists  often  quoted  Lenin  to  the  effect  that  “the  in¬ 
telligentsia  will  remain  a  special  stratum  until  the  communist  so¬ 
ciety  reaches  its  highest  ckvelopment.” 

The  communist  regime,  however,  transformed  the  social  com¬ 
position  of  the  intelligentsia.  From  1944  to  1948,  this  transforma¬ 
tion  involved  purging  a  number  of  Western-educated  intellectuals, 
whom  the  r^ime  deemed  potentially  dangerous,  as  well  as  some 
high-level  communist  intellectuals  who  were  suspected  of  having 
anti-Yugodav  or  pro-Westem  sentiments.  The  remaining  intellec- 
tuali  were  ‘ ‘reeducated’’  and  employed  in  training  new  personnel 
for  worit  in  industry,  government  service,  and  the  patty  bureau¬ 
cracy.  As  a  rule,  the  subsequent  generation  of  intellectuals  toed 
the  cmnmunist  party  line.  A  notable  exception  was  Albania’s  fore¬ 
most  writer,  Ismail  Kadare,  vdio  managed  to  walk  a  tightrope  be¬ 
tween  confiiirmity  and  dissent  until  his  defection  to  France  in  1990. 
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The  theoretical  egalitarun  social  order  had  little  in  common  with 
the  real  class  structure  that  existed  in  the  country  until  1991,  when 
the  communist  party  lost  its  monopoly  on  power.  In  fact,  there 
existed  different  claues  and  gradations  of  ri^  and  privilege,  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  upper  class  composed  of  the  party  elite,  particu¬ 
larly  Political  Bureau  (Pditburo)  and  Central  Committee  members. 
In  this  category  were  also  leaders  of  the  state  and  mass  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  high-ranking  officers  of  the  military  and  internal  secu¬ 
rity  forces.  Top  party  officials  and  their  families  received  special 
radical  care,  exclusive  housing  in  a  protected  compound  in  Ti- 
rane,  free  food  and  liquor,  vacation  allowances,  entertaiiunent  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  many  other  perquisites.  At  government  expense,  they 
purchased  styUsh  French  and  Italian  clothing,  cosmetics,  apjdiances, 
and  vacation  homes.  An  inquiry  conducted  by  Albania’s  newly 
formed  coalition  government  in  1991  concluded  that  “the  former 
party  leadership  created  for  itself  every  opportunity  to  acquire 
privileges  and  enrich  itself  while  the  people  were  deceived  by  bo¬ 
gus  and  cynical  props^;anda  about  a  strug^e  against  privileges, 
luxury,  and  inequality.’’ 

Just  below  the  Politburo  and  the  Central  Committee  were  the 
vast  party  and  government  bureaucracies,  professional  people  and 
intellectuals,  and  managers  of  state  industrial  and  agricultural  en¬ 
terprises.  The  top  party  elite  was  distinct  from  the  lower  party  and 
state  functionaries  in  terms  of  privileges,  influence,  authority,  and 
responsibility.  The  group  of  lower  party  and  state  officials  were 
bound  together  by  the  economic  privileges  and  prestige  that  went 
with  their  positions  and  membership  in,  or  sympathy  for,  the  Al¬ 
banian  Party  of  Labor,  as  the  communist  party  was  called  from 
1948  to  1991.  These  officials  all  benefited  firom  their  association 
with  the  regime  and  enjoyed  educational  and  economic  advantages 
denied  the  rest  of  the  population.  Below  this  group  were  the  rsmk- 
and-file  party  members,  whose  leadership  role  was  constitutionally 
guarant^.  Aride  fiom  the  prestige  they  enjoyed  as  party  members, 
however,  their  privileges  and  economic  benefits  did  not  differ  much 
fixHn  those  of  the  next  lower  class  in  the  social  structure,  the  workers. 

Constituting  an  estimated  47  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1985,  the  working  class  (which,  according  to  the  official  classifica¬ 
tion,  included  rural  dwellers  emjdoyed  by  state  farms)  was  created 
after  the  conununist  seizure  of  power  and  composed  almost  wholly 
of  peasants.  Although  under  constant  pressure  to  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,  exceed  production  norms,  and  perform  “volunteer’’  labor, 
workers  were  entitled  to  an  aimual  two-week  paid  vacation.  State- 
subsidized  rest  houses  for  this  purpose  were  established  at  various 
locations  across  the  country. 
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The  regie’s  policy  of  ccmiidete  agriculttiral  coUecttvization 
defuived  peasants  <A  their  landhc^dings,  excqpt  for  tiny  personal 
{dots,  and  required  them  to  work  on  collective  farms.  Despite 
goveniment  attemi>t8  to  equalise  the  wages  of  {)easants  and  woih- 
ers,  peasant  income  remained  iq>proximately  at  subsistence  level. 
One  or  two  members  of  a  {>easant  family  would  often  engage  in 
rural  nonagricultural  occu{)ations,  such  as  mining  or  forestry,  that 
offered  superior  wages  and  benefits. 

Soon  after  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1946,  new  laws  were 
im{>lemented  regulating  marriage  and  divorce.  Marriages  had  to 
be  contracted  before  an  official  of  the  local  People’s  Council.  Af¬ 
ter  1967,  religious  wedding  ceremonies  were  forbidden.  The  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  marriage  was  set  at  sixteen  for  women  and  eighteen 
for  men.  Because  marru^  was  now  sup{x>sed  to  be  based  on  the 
full  equality  of  both  q[X)use8,  the  concept  of  the  father  as  head  of 
the  fti^y,  recognized  by  precommunist  dvil  law  and  considered 
essential  to  Albanian  fan^y  life,  was  offidally  deprived  of  legitima¬ 
cy.  A  husband  and  wife  now  had  the  legal  right  to  choose  their 
own  residence  and  professions.  However,  marriage  to  foreigners 
was  prohibited  except  with  the  permission  of  the  government. 

The  new  divorce  laws  were  designed  to  facilitate  proceedings. 
The  separation  of  s{)ouses  was  made  grounds  for  divorce,  and  in 
such  cases  a  court  could  grant  a  divorce  without  considering  relat¬ 
ed  facts  or  the  causes  of  the  separation.  Either  s{x>use  could  ask 
for  a  divorce  on  the  basis  of  incomipatibility  of  character,  continued 
misunderstandings,  irreconcilaUe  hostility,  or  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son  that  disrupted  marital  relations  to  the  {mint  where  cohabita¬ 
tion  had  become  intolerable.  Certain  crimes  committed  by  the 
s{)ouse,  especially  so-called  crimes  against  the  state  and  crimes  in¬ 
volving  moral  turpitude,  were  also  recognized  as  grounds  for 
dhrorde.  In  divorce  cases,  custody  of  children  was  granted  to  the 
{latent  “with  better  moral  and  {xditical  conditions  for  the  children’s 
proper  education.’’ 

About  27,400  marriages  were  contracted  in  1987,  about  8.9  {>er 
1,000  inhabitants.  There  were  more  than  2,500  divorces  in  the  same 
year,  or  about  0.8  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Article  41  of  the  1976  constitution  guaranteed  women  equal  ri^ts 
with  men  “in  work,  pay,  holidays,  social  security,  education,  in 
all  socio{xditical  activity,  as  well  as  in  the  family.’’  About  33  {ler- 
cent  of  the  {uuty’s  active  members  in  1988  were  women,  as  well 
as  over  40  {lercent  of  those  elected  to  the  {)eo{)le’s  councils.  Nearly 
(me-half  of  the  country’s  students  were  women.  Statistics  showed 
that  women  accounted  for  47  percent  of  the  work  force. 
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Detq^e  progrew  during  the  communitt  ref^e,  s^pificant  in* 
equdikies  remained.  In  1990  only  one  full  member  of  the  ruling 
PoKthuro  was  a  %»oman.  In  agricuhupe  the  predominantly  female 
woric  force  generally  had  nu^  supervisors.  Women  were  under* 
represented  In  certain  pndesskms,  particulaily  engineering.  Further* 
more,  untfl  1991,  abmtions  were  ilfegal  and  women  were  encouraged 
to  have  **a8  numy  children  as  possible,”  in  addition  to  working 
outside  the  home.  Some  traditional  practices,  such  as  the  presen* 
tation  of  dowries  and  arranged  marriages,  reportedly  were  con* 
doned  by  the  authorities. 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  communist  regime  persisted  in  its 
campaign  against  the  patriarchal  femily  system.  In  die  mountainous 
north,  vdiere  vestiges  of  traditional  tribal  structures  were  particu* 
laily  prevalent,  the  local  patriarchs  were  detained  and  the  property 
of  ^ir  clans  was  af^xopriated.  Patriarchalism,  according  to  party 
propaganda,  was  the  most  dangerous  internal  challenge  to  Alba¬ 
nian  society. 

Religion 

Befoie  1944 

One  of  the  itiajor  legacies  of  nearly  five  centuries  of  Ottoman 
rule  was  the  convenion  of  up  to  70  percent  of  the  Albanian  popu¬ 
lation  to  Islam.  Therefore,  at  independence  the  country  emerged 
as  a  predominantly  MusUid  nation,  the  only  Islamic  state  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  No  census  taJwn  by  the  cbnimunist  regime  after  it  assumed 
power  in  1944  indicated  the  rel^lious  affiliations  of  the  people.  It 
ha«  been  estimated  that  of  a  total  population  of  1,180,500  at  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II,  about  826,000  were  Muslims,  212,500  were 
Orthodox,  and  142,000  were  Roman  CiUholics.  The  Muslims  were 
<fivkied  into  two  groups:  about  600,000  adherents  of  the  Sunni  (see 
Glonary)  branch  and  more  than  220 ,000  foiiowers  of  a  dervish  oi^r 
known  as  Bdctashi  (see  Glossary),  whidi  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
l^ua  (see  Qossary)  branch.  Bdctashism  was  regar^d  as  a  toler¬ 
ant  Muriim  sect  that  riso  incorporated  elements  of  paganism  and 
Ghrisrianity. 

Christianity  was  introduced  during  Roman  rule.  After  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395,  Albania  became  politically  a 
part  of  the  Eastern,  or  Byzantine,  Empire,  but  remained  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  dependent  on  Rome.  When  the  final  schism  occurred  in  1054 
between  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  the  Christians  in 
southern  Albania  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecumenical 
patriarch  in  Constantinople  (see  Glossary),  and  those  in  the  north 
came  under  the  purview  of  the  papacy  in  Rome.  This  arrangement 
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prevaUed  until  the  Ottoman  invasions  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Uamk  faith  was  introduced.  The  conversion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  Islam  totdc  many  decades. 

In  the  mountainous  north,  the  proptagaticm  of  Islam  was  strongly 
of^posed  by  Rnnan  Catholics.  Gn^lually,  however,  backwardness, 
iMteracy,  the  absence  of  an  educated  clergy,  and  material  induce¬ 
ments  weakened  resistance.  Coerced  conversions  sometimes  oc- 
ciurred,  espedaUy  when  foreign  Roman  Catholic  powers,  such  as 
the  Venetian  Republic,  were  at  war  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
By  the  dose  of  die  sevoiteenth  coitury,  the  Catholics  in  the  north 
were  outnumbered  by  the  Mudims. 

Aftor  the  Ottcnnan  conquest,  diousands  of  Orthodox  Christians 
fled  fixxn  soudiera  Albania  to  Sidly  and  southern  Italy,  where  their 
descendants,  most  of  whom  jomed  the  Uniate  Churdi  (see  Glos¬ 
sary),  sdfl  constitute  a  sizalde  community.  Large-scale  forced  con¬ 
versions  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  who  remained  in  Albania  did 
not  occur  until  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Russo-Turldsh  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Pressure  was  put  on 
the  Orthodox  Christians  because  the  Ottoman  Turks  considered 
the  members  of  this  group  sympathetic  to  Orthodox  Russia.  The 
situation  of  the  Orthodox  a^eients  improved  temporarily  after 
the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainaiji  (1774),  in  which  Russia  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  protector  of  the  Oithodox  followers  in  the  Ottoman 
Emfure.  The  most  effective  method  employed  by  the  Ottoman 
Tuxics  in  their  missionary  efforts,  especially  in  ^e  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  was  the  creation  of  a  tided  Muslim 
class  pashas  and  beys  who  were  endowed  with  both  large  es¬ 
tates  and  extensive  political  and  administrative  powers.  Through 
their  political  and  econtmiic  influence,  these  noUes  contrtdled  the 
peasants,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  converted  to  Islam  either 
throv^  coercion  or  the  promise  of  econcnnic  benefits. 

In  the  period  from  independence  to  the  communist  seizure  of 
power,  the  Muslim  noble  dass  ccmstituted  Albania’s  ruling  elite, 
but  this  group  never  interfered  with  religious  freedom,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  various  pre-Wmid  War  II  constitutions.  These 
constitutkms  had  stipulated  that  die  country  have  no  t^Bdal  religion, 
thm  all  religicms  be  respected,  ami  that  ^ir  freedom  of  exercise 
be  assured.  These  provisions  reflected  the  true  fedings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  w1k>,  wdiether  Muslim,  Ordiodox,  or  Roman  Catholic,  were 
generaUy  tderant  in  rdigious  matters. 

For  generations,  refigious  pragmatism  was  a  distinctive  trait  of 
the  AllMUuans.  Even  after  ac^pting  Islam,  many  people  privatdy 
remained  practicing  Christians.  As  late  as  1912,  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  villages  in  the  Qbasan  area,  most  men  had  two  names,  a 
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Muslim  one  for  public  use  and  a  Christian  one  for  private  use. 
Adherence  to  ancient  pagan  bdUe&  also  continued  into  tlw 
twentieth  century,  partktdariy  in  the  northern  mountain  villages, 
many  of  which  were  devoid  c^  churches  and  mosques.  A  Roman 
CatlM^  intdkctual,  Vaso  Pashko  (1825-92),  made  the  trendumt 
remaric,  later  coH>pted  by  Enver  Hoxha,  thtt  “the  religion  of  the 
Albanians  is  Albanianism.” 

Hoxha's  Antirciigious  Campari 

A  dogmatic  fkalinist,  Hoxha  considered  religion  a  divisive  force 
and  undertook  an  active  campaign  against  religious  institutions, 
despite  the  virtual  absence  of  religious  intolerance  in  Albanian  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  August  1945,  for  exam{de, 
nationalized  most  property  of  religious  institutions,  induding  the 
estates  of  monasteries,  orders,  and  dioceses.  Many  clergy  and  be¬ 
lievers  were  tried,  tortured,  and  executed.  All  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  were  expelled  in  1946. 

In  January  1949,  almost  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
first  communist  constiMition,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion, 
the  government  issued  a  far-reaching  Decree  on  Religious  Com¬ 
munities.  The  law  required  that  religious  communities  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  state,  that  they  comply  with  “the  laws  of  the  state, 
law  and  order,  and  good  customs,”  and  that  they  submit  all  ap¬ 
pointments,  regulations,  and  bylaws  for  approval  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Even  pastoral  letters  and  parish  announcements  were  subject 
to  dw  approval  of  party  offidab.  Rdigious  communities  or  bran^es 
that  had  their  headquarters  outside  the  country,  such  as  the  Jesuit 
and  Franciscan  orders,  were  henceforth  ordered  to  terminate  their 
activities  in  Albania.  Religious  inAitutions  were  forbidden  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  young  because  that  had 
been  made  the  exclusive  province  of  the  state.  All  rdigious  com¬ 
munities  were  prohiUted  from  owning  real  estate  and  from  (gr¬ 
ating  philanthropic  and  welfare  institutions  and  hospitals. 

Althou^  there  were  tactical  variations  in  Hoxha’ s  approach  to 
each  of  the  major  denominations,  his  overarching  objective  was 
the  eventual  destruction  of  all  organized  religion  in  Albania.  In 
the  late  1940s  and  1950s,  the  regime  achieved  contrd  over  the  Mus¬ 
lim  faith  by  formalizing  the  split  between  the  Sunni  and  Bektashi 
sects,  diminating  all  leaders  who  opposed  Hoxha’s  policies,  and 
exifimting  those  who  were  more  tractaUe.  Steps  were  also  taken 
to  puige  all  Ordiodox  deigy  who  did  not  yidd  to  the  demands  of 
the  regime,  and  to  use  the  church  as  a  means  of  nu^izing  the 
Orthodox  pt^n^uion  behind  government  pdicies.  The  Roman 
Gathdk  Ghu^,  chiefly  because  it  maintain^  dose  relations  with 
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tlie  Vatiom  and  was  more  hig^  <wgaiiized  than  the  Mualun  and 
Orthodmc  fidths,  became  the  principal  target  of  persecution.  Be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1953,  the  number  priests  was  reduced  drasti- 
ci^  and  the  nundier  oi  Roman  Gadxdk  churches  was  decreased 
horn  253  to  100.  AA  Catholics  were  stigmatiaed  as  fascists,  although 
oidy  a  minatity  had  coBaborated  with  Italian  occupatkm  authcni- 
ties  during  Worid  War  11. 

The  canqpaign  against  religion  peaked  in  the  1960s.  Inspired  by 
China’s  Cultural  Revolution,  Hoxha  called  for  an  aggressive 
cultural-educational  strugg^  against  “religious  superstition’’  and 
assigned  the  antirdigkms  mission  to  Albania’s  students.  By  May 
1967,  religious  institutions  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  all  2,169 
churches,  mosques,  doisters,  and  shrines  in  Albania,  many  of  which 
were  ccmverted  into  cultural  centers  young  people.  As  ^  literary 
monthly  Ntodori  reported  the  event,  the  youth  had  thus  “created 
the  first  atheist  nation  in  the  world.’’ 

The  deigy  were  puldidy  vilified  and  humiliated,  their  vestments 
taken  and  desecrated.  Many  Mudim  mullahs  and  Orthodox 
priests  buckled  under  and  renounced  their  “parasitic’’  past.  More 
than  200  derks  of  various  faiths  were  imprisoned ,  odiers  were  forced 
to  seek  worit  in  either  industry  or  agriculture,  and  some  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  or  starved  to  death,  llie  doister  of  the  Frandscan  order 
in  Shkoder  was  set  on  fire,  vriiich  resulted  in  the  death  of  four  elderly 
monks. 

All  previous  decrees  that  had  officiaUy  sanctioned  the  nominal 
existence  of  organized  religion  were  axmulled  in  1967.  Subsequendy, 
the  1976  constitution  harmed  all  “fasdst,  religious,  warmonger- 
irii,  antisodalist  activity  and  propaganda,’’  and  the  penal  code  of 
1977  imposed  prison  sentences  of  three  to  ten  years  for  “religious 
propaganda  arid  the  production,  distribution,  or  storage  of  reli¬ 
gious  fiterature.’’  A  new  decree  that  in  effect  targeted  Albanians 
with  Christian  names  stipulated  that  dtizens  whose  names  did  not 
conform  to  “the  politicd,  ideological,  or  moral  standards  of  the 
state’’  were  to  diange  them.  It  was  also  decreed  that  towns  and 
vill^es  with  religious  names  must  be  renamed.  Thus,  in  the 
southern  areas  populated  by  ethnic  Greeks,  about  ninety  towns  and 
places  named  softer  Greek  Orthodox  stunts  received  seciilar  names. 

Hoxha’s  brutal  antireligious  campaign  succeeded  in  eradicat¬ 
ing  fomud  worship,  but  some  Albanians  continued  to  (nactice  their 
faith  clandestinely,  riricing  severe  punishment.  IndivMuals  caught 
with  Mbles,  icons,  or  odrer  rdigious  objects  faced  long  prison  sen¬ 
tences.  Parents  were  afiraid  to  pass  on  their  faith,  for  fear  that  their 
children  would  tdl  others.  Officials  tried  to  entrap  practicing 
Chrisdans  and  Muriims  during  rdigious  fasts,  such  as  Lent  and 
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lUonadan,  by  dutributmg  dairy  products  aixl  other  fioitMdden  focxb 
in  schotd  and  at  work,  and  then  fniUicly  denouncing  those  who 
refused  the  food.  Clergy  who  oniducted  secret  services  were  in¬ 
carcerated;  in  1980,  a  Jesuit  priest  was  sentenced  to  “life  until 
death”  for  baptiaing  his  ne|diew’s  newborn  nvins. 

The  Mevhal  of  Religion 

In  the  1900s,  ofBdab  grudgingly  began  to  concede  that  the  cam- 
pidgn  against  religion  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  indeed 
probably  was  counteiproducdve.  A  soddk^cal  study  revealed  that 
over  95  percent  of  die  country’s  ytnmg  pec^  were  choosing  spouses 
of  the  same  religious  backg^und,  whereas,  prior  to  the  antireli¬ 
gious  onslai^t,  marriages  between  Muslims  and  Christians  were 
not  uncommon.  Albania’s  government  also  became  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  barra^  of  criticism  from  the  international  community. 
Hoxha’s  successor,  Ramiz  Alia,  adopted  a  rdadvely  tolerant  stance 
toward  religious  practice,  referring  to  it  as  “a  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  matter.”  £migr£  clergymen  were  permitted  to  reenter  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1988  and  officiate  at  religious  services.  Mother  Teresa,  an 
ethnic  Albanian,  visited  Tirane  in  1989,  where  she  was  received 
by  the  foreign  minister  and  by  Hoxha’s  widow.  InDe.miber  1990, 
the  ban  on  religious  observance  was  officially  lifted,  in  time  to  al¬ 
low  thousands  of  Christians  to  attend  Christmas  services. 

Religious  leaders  estimated  that  95  percent  of  all  mosques  and 
churches  had  been  razed  or  gutted  during  the  years  of  communist 
rule.  A  few  had  been  spared  and  designated  as  “cultural  monu¬ 
ments.”  Others,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Shkoder, 
were  converted  to  sports  arenas.  The  status  of  the  cforgy  was  equaUy 
appalling;  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  for  example, 
had  declined  from  300  in  1944,  when  the  conununists  took  power, 
to  thirty  by  early  1992.  In  1992  plans  were  under  way  to  restore 
the  houses  of  worship,  seminaries  were  being  reopened,  and  several 
Islamic  countries  had  sent  teachers  to  provide  religious  instruction 
to  young  Albanian  Muslims  who  knew  virtually  nothing  about  their 
religion.  “Hoxha  destroyed  the  human  soul,”  an  official  of  Alba¬ 
nia’s  new  noncommtuiist  government  observed,  adding,  “This  will 
take  generations  to  restore.” 

Education 

Precommunfot  Era 

As  late  as  1946,  about  85  percent  of  the  people  were  illiterate, 
princqMdly  because  schools  using  the  Albanian  language  had  been 
practi^y  nonexistent  in  the  country  before  it  becam  independent 
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in  1912.  Until  the  nud-nin^eendi  century,  the  Ottoman  rulers  had 
prohilHted  use  of  the  Albanian  language  in  schocds.  Turidsh  was 
^K>ken  in  die  few  schools  that  served  the  Muslim  population,  but 
diese  institutkms  were  located  mainly  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  schools  for  Orthodox  Christian  children  were  undar  die  su¬ 
pervision  the  Constantinojde  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  The 
teachers  at  these  schools  usually  were  recruited  from  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  clergy,  and  the  language  of  instruction  was  Gredi.  The  first 
school  known  to  use  Albanian  in  modem  times  was  a  Frandscan 
seminary  that  opened  in  1861  in  Shkoder. 

From  about  1880  to  1910,  several  Albanian  patriots  intent  on 
creating  a  sense  of  national  consciousness  founded  dementary 
schodb  in  a  few  dties  and  towns,  mosdy  in  the  south,  but  these 
institutions  were  dosed  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  The  advent 
of  the  Young  Turks  (see  Glossary)  movement  in  1908  motivated 
the  Albanian  patriots  to  intensify  tl^ir  efforts,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  group  of  intellectuals  met  in  Monasdr  to  choose  an  Albanian  al¬ 
phabet.  Books  written  in  Albanian  before  1908  had  used  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alpludbets,  consisting  mosdy  of  combinations  of  Ladn,  Gredc, 
and  Turkish-Aiabic  letters. 

The  participants  in  the  Monasdr  meeting  devdoped  a  unified 
alphabet  based  on  Ladn  letters.  A  number  of  textbooks  soon  were 
written  in  the  new  alphabet,  and  Albanian  dementary  schools 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  In  1909,  to  meet  the  de- 
inand  fin- teachers  ai^  to  teadx  in  the  nadve  tongue,  a  normal  school 
was  established  in  Elbasan.  But  in  1910,  the  Young  Turks,  fear¬ 
ing  the  emergence  of  Albanian  nadonalism,  dosed  aU  schools  that 
us^  Albanian  as  the  language  of  instrucdon. 

Even  after  Albania  became  independent,  schools  were  scarce. 
The  unsetded  polidcal  condidons  caused  by  the  Balkan  wars  and 
by  Woiid  War  I  hindered  the  devdopment  of  a  unified  educadon 
system.  The  foreign  occupying  powers,  however,  opened  some 
spools  in  their  respective  areas  of  control,  each  power  offering  in¬ 
strucdon  in  its  own  language.  A  few  of  these  schools,  especially 
the  Italian  and  French  ones,  continued  to  funcdon  after  World  War 
I  and  played  a  significant  role  in  introducing  Western  educadonal 
methc^  and  prindples.  Pardcularly  important  was  the  Nadonal 
Lyc6e  of  Kor^e,  in  which  the  language  of  instrucdon  was  French. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  in  1920  of  a  nadonal  government, 
which  induded  a  ministry  of  educadon,  the  foundadon  was  laid 
for  a  nadonal  educadon  system.  Elementary  schools  were  opened 
in  diedtiesuid  sonieofdie  larger  towns,  and  die  Italian  and  French 
sdKx^  dun  had  opened  during  World  War  I  were  strengthened. 
In  the  meantime,  two  important  American  schods  were  founded: 
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the  American  Vocational  School  in  Tirane,  established  by  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  in  1921;  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Schod  in  Kavs^,  spcmsored  by  the  Near  East  Foundatkm. 
Several  future  communist  party  and  government  luminaries  were 
educated  in  the  foreign  schools;  Enver  Hoxha  graduated  £rom  the 
National  Lyc^  in  1930,  and  Mehmet  Shdm,  who  would  become 
prime  minister,  completed  studks  at  the  American  Vocational 
School  in  1932. 

In  the  1920s,  the  period  when  the  foundations  of  the  modem 
Albanian  state  were  laid,  considerate  progress  was  made  toward 
development  of  a  genuinely  Albanian  education  system.  In  1933 
the  Royal  Ccmstitution  was  amended  to  make  the  education  of 
citizens  an  exchistve  right  of  the  st^.  All  foreign-language  schools, 
except  the  American  .^[ricultural  School,  were  either  closed  or  na¬ 
tionalized.  This  move  was  intended  to  stop  the  rapid  spread  of 
schots  sponsored  directly  by  the  Italian  government,  especially 
arncmg  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north. 

The  nadonalizanon  of  schools  was  foUowed  in  1934  by  a  far- 
reaching  reorganizatimi  of  the  entire  education  system,  llie  new 
system  called  for  compulsory  elementary  education  from  the  ages 
of  four  to  fourtem.  It  also  provided  for  the  expansion  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  viurious  kinds;  the  establishment  of  new  technical, 
vocational,  and  commercial  secondary  schools;  and  the  accelera¬ 
tion  and  e^qumsion  of  teacher  training.  The  obligatory  provisions 
of  the  1934  reoiganization  law  were  never  enforced  in  rural  areas 
because  the  peasants  needed  their  chUdren  to  woik  in  die  fields, 
and  because  of  a  lack  of  schoc^ouses,  teachers,  sind  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  only  minority  schools  operating  in  Albania  before  World 
War  II  were  those  for  the  Gre<^  minority  living  in  the  district  of 
Gjirokaster.  These  schools  too  were  closed  by  die  constitutional 
amendment  of  1933,  but  Greece  referred  the  case  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Permanent  Court  of  Justice,  which  forced  Albania  to  reopen 
them. 

Pre-World  War  II  Albania  had  no  university-level  education  and 
all  advanced  studies  were  pursued  abro2ul.  Every  year  the  state 
granted  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  deserving  high  school 
graduates,  who  otherwise  couki  not  afford  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation.  But  the  largest  number  of  university  students  came  from 
weB-to-do  families  and  thus  were  privately  financed.  The  great 
mayorhy  ai  die  students  attended  Italian  universities  because  of  their 
prasdmity  and  because  of  the  qiedal  relationship  between  the  Rome 
and  TiranS  governments.  T^  Italian  government  itself,  follow- 
a  policy  <rf  political,  economic,  military,  and  cultural  penetration 
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of  the  country,  granted  a  number  of  scholarships  to  Albanian  stu¬ 
dents  recommended  by  its  legation  in  Tirane. 

Soon  after  the  Italians  occupied  Albania  in  April  1939.  the  edu¬ 
cation  system  came  under  complete  Italian  control.  Use  of  the 
Italian  language  was  made  compulsory  in  all  secondary  schools, 
and  the  fascist  ideology  and  orientation  were  incorporated  into  the 
curricula.  After  1941,  however,  when  guerrilla  groups  began  to 
operate  against  the  Italian  forces,  the  whole  education  system  be¬ 
came  pai^yzed.  Secondary  schools  became  centers  of  resistance 
and  guerrilla  recruitment,  and  many  teachers  and  students  went 
to  the  moimtains  to  join  resistance  grorps.  By  September  1943, 
when  Italy  capitulated  to  the  Allies  anu  German  troops  invaded 
and  occupied  Albania,  education  had  come  to  a  comidete  standstill. 

Education  under  Communist  Rule 

Upon  taking  power  in  late  1944,  the  communist  regime  gave 
high  priority  to  reopening  the  schools  and  organizing  the  whole 
education  system  to  reflect  communist  ideology.  The  regime’s  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  new  school  system  were  to  mpe  out  illiteracy  in 
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the  country  as  soon  as  possible,  to  strug^e  against  “bourgeois  sur¬ 
vivals”  in  die  country’s  culture,  to  transmit  to  Albanian  youth  the 
idras  and  principles  of  ccmununism  as  interpreted  by  the  party, 
and  finally  to  educate  the  children  of  all  sociid  classes  on  the  ba^ 
of  these  principles.  The  1946  cwnmunist  amstitution  made  it  clear 
that  the  regime  intended  to  bring  all  children  under  the  control 
oi tlM  state.  AH  schools  were  soon  placed  under  state  management. 

The  1946  Education  Reform  Law  provided  specifically  that 
Marxiat-Leninist  principles  would  permeate  all  school  texts.  This 
law  also  made  the  struggle  against  illiteracy  a  primary  objective 
of  the  new  sdKxd  system.  In  September  1949,  the  govenunent  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  law  requiring  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
forty  who  could  not  read  to  attend  classes  in  reading  and  writing. 
Courses  for  illiterate  peasants  were  established  by  the  education 
sections  of  the  peo|He’s  councils.  The  political  o]^[ans  of  the  armed 
forces  provided  parallel  courses  for  iterate  military  personnel. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  free  seven-year  obligatory  demen- 
tary  sdhooling  and  four-year  secondary  education,  the  1946  law 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  network  of  vocational,  trade,  and 
teacher-training  schools  to  prepare  personnel,  technicians,  and 
skilled  woikers  for  various  socid,  cultural,  and  economic  activi¬ 
ties.  Another  education  law  adopted  in  1948  provided  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  vocational  and  professional  courses  to  train  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  and  to  increase  the  theoretical  and  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  the  technicians. 

In  the  1950s,  the  school  system  was  given  a  thorou^  Soviet  orien¬ 
tation  in  terms  both  of  communist  ideological  propaganda  and 
central  government  control.  Secondary  technical  schools  were  es¬ 
tablished  along  the  same  lines.  In  1951  three  institutes  of  higher 
learning  were  founded;  the  Hi^ier  Pedagogic  Institute,  the  Higgler 
Polytechnical  Institute,  and  the  Higher  Agricultural  Institute,  all 
patterned  on  Soviet  models.  Most  textbodcs,  especially  those  cfoaling 
with  scientific  and  technical  matters,  were  translations  of  Soviet 
materials.  Courses  for  teacher  preparation  were  estaidished  in  which 
the  Russian  language,  Soviet  methods  of  pedagogy  and  psycholo¬ 
gy,  and  Mandst-Leninist  dialectics  were  taught  by  Soviet  instruc¬ 
tors.  A  team  of  Soviet  educators  laid  the  structural,  curricular,  and 
ide(^}gical  foundations  of  Enver  Hoxha  University  at  Tirane,  which 
was  established  in  1957. 

By  1960  the  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  had 
evol^  into  an  deven-year  program  encompassing  schools  of  gener¬ 
al  education  and  vocational  and  professional  institutes.  The  schods 
of  general  education  consisted  ^  primary  grades  one  to  four,  in¬ 
termediate  grades  five  to  seven,  and  secondary  grades  ei^t  to 
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deven.  In  October  1960,  however,  as  Soviet>Albanian  tensions  woe 
reaching  the  breaking  point,  the  Albanian  Party  of  Labor  issued 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  schod  sys* 
tem.  The  resolution’s  real  aim  was  to  purge  the  schools  of  Soviet 
influence  and  rewrite  the  textbodu.  An  additional  year  was  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  deven-year  general  education  program,  and  the  whole 
schod  system  was  integrated  more  dosdy  with  industry  in  order 
to  prepare  Albanian  youth  to  replace  the  Soviet  specialists,  should 
the  latter  be  withdrawn,  as  they  eventually  were  in  1961. 

A  subsequent  reform  divided  the  education  system  into  four 
general  eateries:  preschool,  general  eight-year  program,  second¬ 
ary  education,  and  higher  education.  Tire  compulsory  eight-year 
program  was  designed  to  provide  pupils  with  the  dements  of  ideo¬ 
logical,  political,  moral,  aesthetic,  physical,  and  military  educa¬ 
tion.  The  new  system  lowered  the  entrance  age  for  pupils  from  seven 
to  six,  and  no  longer  separated  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 

Seorndary  education  began  with  grade  nine  ^usually  at  af^  four¬ 
teen),  and  ended  widi  grade  twelve.  Seconda:  schools  offered  four- 
year  general  education  programs  or  forr-year  vocational  and 
professional  programs,  induding  industrial,  a^icultural,  pedagogic, 
trade,  arts,  and  health  tracks,  among  others.  Some  programs  last¬ 
ed  only  two  years. 

The  term  of  study  in  the  institutes  of  hi^er  education  lasted 
three  to  five  years,  and  tuition  was  also  free  at  this  level.  Provision 
was  made  to  expand  higher  education  by  increasing  the  number 
of  full-time  students,  setting  up  new  bran^es  in  places  where  there 
were  no  post-secondary  institutes,  and  organizing  specialized 
courses  in  vriiich  those  who  had  completed  higher  education  would 
be  trained  to  become  highly  qualified  technical  and  scientific  cadres. 
All  full-time  graduate  studmts  had  to  serve  a  probationary  period  of 
nine  months  in  industrial  production  and  three  months  in  military 
training,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  military  training  in  school. 

Adult  education  was  provided  in  the  same  sequence  as  full-time 
schooUi^  for  younger  students,  widr  two  exceptions.  First,  the  e^t- 
year  general  education  segment  was  noncompulsory  and  was  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  six-year  program  that  allowed  for  completion  of  the 
first  four  grades  in  two  years.  Second,  those  who  wanted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  higher  institutes  after  completing  secondary  schorl  had  to 
devote  (me  year  to  preparatory  study  instead  of  engaging  in  produc¬ 
tion  wotic,  as  full-time  students  did. 

Official  statistics  indicated  that  the  regime  made  ccmsiderable 
progress  in  (duration.  Ilitteracy  had  been  virtually  eliminated  by 
the  late  19608.  From  a  total  eimdlment  of  fewer  than  60,000  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels  in  1939,  the  number  of  per^e  in  schorl  had  grown 
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to  more  than  750,000  by  1987;  also,  there  were  more  thw  40,000 
teachers  in  Albania.  About  47  percent  of  all  students  were  female. 
The  {Hxipcntion  of  ei|^iith-grade  graduates  who  ctmtinued  with  some 
type  of  secondary  education  increased  from  39  percent  in  1980  to 
73  percent  in  19M,  with  no  village  reporting  a  figure  lower  than 
56  percent. 

A  reorganization  plan  was  announced  in  1990  that  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  compulsory  education  progp'am  from  ei^t  to  ten  years. 
The  foUowing  year,  however,  a  major  economic  and  political  crisis 
in  Albania,  and  the  ensuing  breakdown  of  public  order,  plunged 
the  school  system  into  chaos.  Widespread  vandalism  and  extreme 
shortages  of  textbooks  and  supplies  had  a  devastating  effect  on  school 
operations,  prompting  Italy  and  other  countries  to  provide  material 
assistance.  The  minister  of  education  reported  in  September  1991 
that  neariy  one-third  of  the  2,500  schools  below  the  university  level 
had  been  ransacked  and  fifteen  school  buildings  razed.  Many 
teachers  rdocated  from  rural  to  uii}an  areas,  leaving  village  schools 
understaffed  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  cities 
and  towns;  about  2,000  teachers  fled  the  country.  Ilie  highly  struc¬ 
tured  and  controlled  educational  environment  that  the  communist 
regime  had  painstakingly  cultivated  in  the  course  of  more  than  forty- 
six  years  was  abruptly  shattered. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Medical  Qu«  and  Nutrition 

The  government  credited  itsdf  with  a  revolutionary  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Albanian  health  standards.  According  to  official  statistics, 
the  incidence  of  malaria  and  other  debilitating  diseases  that  affected 
large  segments  of  the  population  before  1950  had  been  greatly 
reduced  or  eliminated,  and  average  life  expectancy  had  increased 
about  twenty  years  by  1988  (see  Population,  this  chapter).  These 
mcoesses  were  attributable  primarily  to  large-scale  ino^ation  pro¬ 
grams,  the  extermination  or  reduction  in  number  of  disease- 
q)reading  pests,  and  a  general  expansion  of  health  services.  In  1987 
Albania  had  about  one  physician  or  dentist  per  577  inhabitants 
(compared  to  one  per  8, 154  inhabitants  in  1950),  and  one  hospital 
bed  per  168  inhabitants  (compared  to  one  per  229  inhabitants  in 
1950).  All  medical  services  were  free.  However,  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  health  care  were  obstructed  by  msdnutrition,  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  a  rafndly  deteriorating  economy. 

Although  considerably  decreased,  the  infant  mortality  rate — 
fifty  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  according  to  data  published  by 
the  United  States  government — was  still  much  higher  than  that 
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afoftcr  Btfom  ifteiin  1991.  Many  of  dwte  deitflis  were  ouMed 
by  km  biidi  we^^t.  Becanae  of  ■koctafee  and  inadequate 
]»enatal  care,  die  propoctioa  of  ;^emature  tdrtha  tncreaaed  from 
7  to  11  percent  between  1987  and  early  1992.  Hoqp&ablackedet* 
■entirim>ririnMandfiq^pwenr,tbeUniveiwtyofTiian8Hoq^ 
coMidered  die  beet  in  die  eocntry,  had  only  <me  incubator. 

The  United  Nadone  CkSdren’e  Fbnd  (UNICEF)  rqpcarted  that 
fifty»eeeen  out  of  every  1,000  Albanian  mothen  died  during  prq{- 
MuacyorcyMhirth  rouj^Jy  ten  tnnee  the  average  rate  in  Weetem 
Europe.  Oeatraeqidvee  could  not  be  obtained.  Aboitkinf ,  which 
were  lepdiaed  in  ^  eununer  of  1991,  were  performed  widi  poor¬ 
ly  eteiiiaed  mttmmeittt,  ae  were  Caeauean  aectiona.  Patienta  at 
Tkant^a  maternity  <Bnicao«nedaiea  had  to  diarebeda  or  bring  foeir 
own  food. 

The  food  a»p|dy—apereiaiid  problem  becwiae  of  poor  aoil,oc‘ 
rational  drou^t  primitive  metfaoda  of  cultivation,  and  a  lade  <d 
readOy  aceearihie  reaouroea— did  not  keep  pace  with  pcqiuladon 
growdi  tinder  ooimnnniat  rule.  Ihe  typical  diet  ladvd  protein  and 
other  vital  dementa.  FamSka,  regardleaa  of  aize,  received  meager 
radona  of  meat,  uaually  three  to  four  Idlograma  per  memth.  Egga, 
dieeae,  augar,  and  oaOet  alao  were  rationed.  Nonradoned  gooda, 
auch  aa  mlk,  green  vqpetdilea,  and  fruit,  were  often  difficult  to 
come  by,  nod  fraagida  reported  having  to  atand  in  line  many  hours 
to  ptardmae  diem.  Farmora  rdied  on  email  private  plota  of  land 
to  auppiement  their  providona. 

The  economic  tfiaumqpatkm  of  die  late  1980a  and  early  1990s, 
hastened  by  a  severe  drou|lit  in  the  summer  of  1990,  a  general 
strEie  die  faBOwing  year,  wid  widespread  food  riots,  compelled  the 
oountry  to  become  totafiy  dqpendent  on  foreign  food  aid.  Jolted 
by  a  of  Alwmmi  refageea,  Italy  ddiveied  83,000  tons  of  fixid 

toitaeaaterBnq8*^borbetwwSq)teiiiber  1991  and  January  1992. 
Additional  emergency  aid  was  received  from  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  die  Ihdted  States,  and  odier  countries,  as  well  as  frum  inter¬ 
national  refief  ageodea. 

OfijcM  aoureea  indicMed  diat,  between  1945  and  1985,  nearly 
169^890 ajWtftmmti  mne  bi^  by  the  state  and  more  dian  232,000 
hwwei  wen  coadtcueied  by  mdividuala  with  state  assistance. 
Nrverdiiiwi,  Bving  qiaartera  became  increaaini^y  overcrowded  be¬ 
cause  of  rapid  popujatinn  growth.  Famitica  of  four  or  more  per- 
aoM  often  forod  in  bdnihttoeaa.  Nevdyweds  seddng  a  private  hraooe 
fondiMiidng  perieili  of  ap'  to  ten  years.  War  and  natural  cataa- 
troffteiadihdtodie  busdm.  Daring  World  War  n,  some  35,000 
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AOmu:  A  CowU^  Sttdp 

cKvdfingi  had  been  deitroyed.  ^t)out  40,000  homes  were  dunaged 
or  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1967  and  1969,  and  a  powe^ 
eardiquake  in  1979  demoKshed  about  18,000  buikfii^  and  left 
100,000  people  boradme. 

Hurd  hoim  were  smid,  q>araely  furnished,  and  nnqdy  con¬ 
structed  ttfnaturd  rode  <Mr  stone.  Most  had  (me  or  two  rootns,  and 
a  hearth  or  sometimes  a  ttove  for  heating  and  coeddng.  Urban 
homes  and  apartments  usually  were  smaB;  many  lacked  central 
hearing.  Kitchens  and  toilet  focSiries  in  apartments  had  to  be  shared 
by  dum  or  four  fomities. 

Sodd  InMTMce 

The  ntmeontributory  social  insurance  program,  administered  by 
suae  (Wgantaarions,  induded  retirement  pensions  and  compensa¬ 
tion  for  disalrility  aixl  maternity  leave.  Funds  for  social  insurance 
payments  came  fiom  the  state  budget.  Total  oqienciitures  mcreased 
fttra  13  million  leks  (ftMr  value  of  the  lek — see  Glossary)  in  1950 
to  almost  1.8  Irillkm  Ides  in  1987,  according  to  ofRcial  statistics. 

The  government  had  granted  retirement  bmefits  to  worlcers,  in¬ 
cluding  employees  of  state  farms,  since  the  late  1940s.  Depending 
on  job  type,  foO  rerironent  pensions  (70  percent  of  an  individu¬ 
al's  average  numdily  earnings  during  any  three  consecutive  years 
within  die  last  t<m  years  worhed)  were  awarded  to  male  woricers 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  after  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
oi  work,  and  to  female  wmrkers  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty-five  after  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  work.  Pensions  ranged  fiom 
L350  to  L700  (USS52  to  USI104)  monthly.  Workers  who  reached 
rerirement  age  but  had  worked  Im  than  the  number  of  years  re- 
<]uired  to  receive  full  pension  payments  were  eligible  for  partial 
pensions,  computed  <m  the  ba^  of  time  in  service.  After  the  full 
cottectiviaatiaii  of  agriculture  in  1972,  sexaal  insurance  benefits  were 
extended  to  the  peasmti.  Retirement  pensions  were  granted  to  male 
peasants  at  the  oS  sixty-five,  after  twenty-five  years  of  work, 
and  to  female  peasants  m  the  iq|e  of  fifty-five,  after  twenty  years 
of  work. 

Disdafity  paymotts  were  maife  at  the  rate  of  85  percent  of  aver¬ 
age  eamiiqp  for  the  last  month  worked;  persons  with  less  than  ten 
years’  service  received  70  percent;  temporary  or  seasonal  workers 
received  less.  When  a  (fi^fihy  was  direedy  work-related,  com- 
pensatum  was  granted  at  the  rate  of  95  percent  for  most  trades  and 
100  percem  for  miners. 

Piegnaatt  women  were  entided  to  a  total  of  six  months’  leave. 
During  diat  period,  diey  reedved  75  to  95  percent  of  their  regular 
eammgs,  dependmg  on  length  oi  service,  and  were  permitted  to 
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work  reduced  hours  after  returning  to  their  jobs.  Subsidized  day¬ 
care  fSsdlities  were  provided  for  duldren  six  months  of  age  or  dder. 
A  woman  could  remain  at  home  for  limited  periods  to  care  for  a 
sick  child  and  collect  60  percent  of  her  average  pay.  If  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  medicaUy  necessary  for  a  mother  to  stay  in  the  hospital  with 
her  sick  child,  she  received  60  percent  of  her  average  pay  during 
the  entire  hospital  stay. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  education  and  health  care  systems,  in¬ 
deed  the  structure  of  Albanian  society,  continued  to  deteriorate. 
Albanians  began  looking  toward  democratic  opposition  groups  to 
replace  their  commiuust  rulers  and  to  lead  the  country  toward  a 
modem,  dvil  society. 


♦ 


m  * 


Albania:  A  Socialist  Maoerick,  by  Qez  Biberaj,  contains  a  good  over¬ 
view  of  contemporary  Albanian  society.  A  broad  range  of  statisti¬ 
cal  data  on  past  and  present  social  structure  may  be  found  in  the 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  People’s  Socialist  Republic  of  Albania,  and  oc- 
casionaDy  also  in  articles  published  by  the  English-language  month¬ 
lies  Nao  Albania  and  Albania  Today.  Albania’s  diverse  cultural  history 
is  explored  in  Stavro  Skendi’s  Balkan  Cultural  Studies.  Conscience  and 
Captivity:  Religion  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  Janice  A.  Broun,  provides 
valuable  insists  into  the  coimtry’s  religious  heritage  and  describes 
the  communist  regime’s  campaign  against  religion.  Human  rights 
violations  are  meticulously  documented  by  the  Minnesota  Law¬ 
yers  International  Human  Rights  Committee  in  its  1990  report. 
Human  Rights  in  the  People’s  Socialist  Republic  of  Albania.  For  a  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  Albania’s  postwar  mral  transformation, 
Oijan  Sjoberg’s  Rural  Charge  and  Development  in  Albania  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  RFE/RL  Research  Report  (formerly  Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope/Radio  Liberty’s  Report  on  Eastern  Europe)  regularly  reviews 
recent  sociopoliticad  and  socioeconomic  developments  in  Albania 
and  neighboring  Kosovo.  (For  further  information  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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EUROPE’S  POOREST  NATION  by  every  econonuc  measure, 
Albania  has  been  iaolated  and  underdeveloped  for  centuries. 
Kooncisninaestimaied  the  fproH  donnarir  psoduct  per  capiu  at  about 
US$450  in  1990,  a  figure  that  placed  Albania  bdow  Lesotho  and 
above  Sri  Imdta  aa  die  woild’s  thirty-second  least  developed  coun¬ 
try.  Ironicafly,  Aliaiua  pome  sees  agnificant  fossil  foel  and  mineral 
deponts,  indhiding  oil  and  chromite,  as  as  a  topognqihy  and 
annual  rainfofi  suiadik  for  generating  hydrodectric  power.  Large- 
scale  drainage  profects  begun  after  Worid  War  II  turned  marshes 
into  fertile  fields  in  Aliaeia’s  lowduids,  and  the  country’s  Mediter¬ 
ranean  efimate  offers  ideal  conditions  for  cultivating  fruits  and 
vegetdiles.  But  Europe’s  lughest  birth  rate  and  a  mismanaged  post¬ 
war  industrial  expansion,  whidi  failed  to  create  enough  produc- 
dve  jobs  to  absorb  the  flood  of  people  entering  the  work  force,  left 
Albania  vdth  an  abundance  oS  literate  but  unemployed  and  un¬ 
skilled  workers.  At  the  start  of  the  1990s,  thousands  of  desperate 
Albanians  fled  almad  aeddng  jdbs  because  of  the  wretched  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  limited  economic  Of^rtunity  at  home. 

Albania’s  communist  eoHKxnic  system,  with  its  strict  central  con¬ 
trols,  egalitarian  incentive  system,  and  bias  toward  heavy  indus¬ 
try,  collapsed  in  the  eariy  19908,  idling  almost  all  of  the  country’s 
production  lines.  In  eariy  1992,  the  government  was  piecing 
together  a  new,  market-ba^  economic  mechanism.  The  People’s 
AssemUy  passed  many  new  laws  on  privatization  of  state  property 
and  protection  of  free  enterprise,  private  property,  and  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  and  lawyers  drafted  new  civil  and  commercial  codes, 
banldi^  and  tax  laws,  and  labor,  antitrust,  and  soda!  security  regu¬ 
lations.  The  structure  of  Albania’s  productive  capacity  was  clear¬ 
ly  going  to  change  radically  as  the  government  broke  up  collective 
farms  and  fnivsdzed  state  lands  and  enterprises  and  as  managers 
adjusted  to  ftee-maiket  conditions.  Nevertheless,  agriculture  was 
certain  to  remain  the  economy’s  cornerstone  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  farm  sector  produ^  over  30  percent  of  Albania’s  net 
material  product  (see  Glossary)  and  employed  over  50  percent  of 
the  work  force  b^oie  the  centrally  planned  economy  buckled. 
However,  form  output  failed  to  keep  pace  vnth  the  demands  of  Al¬ 
bania’s  burgeoning  population,  and  the  entire  sodopc^tical  sys¬ 
tem  began  to  crumble  when  the  farm  sector  could  no  Icmger  supjdy 
adequate  food  to  urbm  areata  or  raw  materials  to  factories. 
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The  orthocknc  Stalinists  of  the  ruling  Albanian  Party  of  Labor 
(APL)  worshiped  heavy  industry  and  for  decades  offer^  it  invest¬ 
ment  monies,  which  usually  flowed  from  frneign  coffers.  That  in¬ 
vestment  brought  expansion  and  diversification  to  the  country’s 
entire  industrial  sector,  but  production  was  constrained  by  the  mis¬ 
management  and  inefficiency  diat  characteiue  communist  systems. 
Befixe  die  comnwmist  eomomy  imploded  in  1990,  industry  account¬ 
ed  for  over  40  percent  of  Albitnia’s  net  material  product  and  em¬ 
ployed  about  25  percent  of  the  nadon’s  work  force.  The  induMrial 
sector’s  most  important  branches  were  petrdeum  production, 
electric-power  generation,  mining,  engineering,  and  light  indus¬ 
try.  Hie  tran^rtation  and  trade  sectors  had  registered  improve¬ 
ments  in  absolute  terms  over  fxewar  levds  of  development,  but 
both  lagged  behind  European  standards. 

Starting  in  the  1920s,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  in  turn  supplied  the  Albanian  ectmomy  before  war  or  politi¬ 
cal  spats  prompt^  llrane  to  break  off  each  relationship.  Enver 
Hoxha,  first  secretary  of  the  APL,  laimched  a  policy  of  strict  au¬ 
tarky  when  the  country’s  last  foreign  patron,  China,  stopped  aid 
infusions  in  1978.  Ri^nd  population  growth  and  la(^;ing  farm  and 
industrial  output,  however,  soon  brought  hunger  and  economic 
chaos.  Tirane  delayed  significant  economic  reform  until  popular 
discontent  threatened  to  exfdfxie  into  revdiution.  By  1991 ,  a  chain 
reaction  of  supfdy  shortfalls  had  paralyzed  the  entire  economy,  and 
Albania  cried  out  for  humanitarian  aid,  this  time  from  the  West. 
Albania’s  opening  to  the  worid  had  a  major  impact  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprises  and  people  to  participate  in  foreign  trade,  but 
the  country’s  escalating  foreign  debt  and  currency  problems  ren¬ 
dered  it  incapaUe  of  importing  badly  needed  materials  and 
equipment. 

Tb  totality  of  the  collapse  of  Albania’s  communist  economic 
system  made  introdudi^  fi^^maiket  reforms  more  difficult,  in  the 
view  of  some  Western  authorities,  than  in  any  otiier  East  European 
country.  So  critical  was  the  need  for  heating  fuel  in  the  winter  of 
1991-%  that  peofde  stripped  wood  from  paik  benches,  and  the 
nurses  at  an  orphanage  in  Shkotfo  locked  up  brancltes  and  twigs 
to  keep  them  from  thieves.  Mob  stormed  warehouses,  factories, 
bakeries,  flour  mills,  diops,  and  hotds,  taking  everything  they  could 
carry  and  destroying  much  of  vdiat  they  could  not.  Italian  soldiers 
escorting  food  convoys  ftnind  tiiat  they  had  to  guard  their  own  gar¬ 
bage  trucks  after  armed  gangs  descended  on  the  vehicles  to  pick 
throuf^  their  amteuts.  Thieves  stde  medicine,  medkd  equipment, 
and  even  ambulances  from  hospitals.  Fires  in  stordiouses  and  fac¬ 
tories  burned  out  of  control  becauise  fire  fighters  had  no  equipment 
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in  good  repair.  Opposition  political  leaders  blamed  the  communist 
APL  for  instigating  unrest  in  hopes  of  denmnstrating  to  the  im¬ 
pressionable  that  the  isolation  and  {^parent  order  of  the  old  re¬ 
gime  were  better  than  the  present  chaos  and  the  ways  of  the  wider 
world. 

Despite  Albania’s  economic  dysfunction  and  backwardness, 
We^em  economists  (»edicted  that  the  country  stood  a  good  rhanr#^ 
of  prospering  if  its  government  could  restore  order  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  country’s  fertile  lands,  relatively  rich  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  favorable  location,  potential  for  tourism,  and  generally 
literate  work  force. 

Albania’s  communist  regime  published  few  economic  statistics, 
and  Western  scholars  found  that  the  sparse  data  made  available 
were  often  neither  accurate  nor  consistent.  No  statistical  yearbook 
was  issued  for  fourteen  years  after  1974,  and  data  on  performance 
of  the  oil  industry  were  treated  as  a  state  secret  after  production 
began  falling  in  the  1970s.  Observers  specializing  in  the  Albanian 
economy  have  posited  diat  the  communist  government  released  data 
only  when  performance  results  were  positive  and  that  data  on  ag¬ 
gregate  economic  growth  were  not  published  when  they  were  close 
to  or  below  the  population  growth  rate. 

Economic  Policy  and  Peifomiance 

Despite  significant  progress  in  the  twentieth  century,  Albania 
still  lagged  fisr  behind  the  other  European  nations  economically. 
A  unified  economy  did  not  exist  before  the  early  1920s,  and  the 
succession  of  foreign  patrons  had  punctuated  the  country’s  erratic 
economic  development  since  then.  Heavy-handed  domination  by 
fascist  Italy  between  1925  and  1943  brought  Albania  scant  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  During  its  postwar  rule  of  forty-six  years,  the  Al¬ 
banian  government  turned  first  to  Yugoslavia,  then  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  then  to  China  for  assistance  in  imposing  a  Stalinist 
economic  system.  Enver  Hoxha  and  his  prot6g6s  used  economic 
policy  primarily  to  maintain  pditical  power  and  only  secondarily 
to  stimulate  growth.  They  innsted  on  rigid  centralizadon  and  forced 
industriahzatkm  deq^  Albania’s  smaO  size  and  lack  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  aUe  administrators,  and  ftumers  capable  of  producing  key  raw 
materials  and  enough  grain  to  feed  die  population.  Albania’s  leaders 
prescribed  autarky  when  China  shut  off  aid  in  1978,  but  galloping 
pt^uladon  growth  and  lagging  ferm  output  rendered  the  policy 
and  the  regime  bankrupt.  Tirane  delayed  radical  economic  i^orm 
until  puUic  discontmt  spilled  onto  the  streets.'  By  1991,  supply 
shortftdls  had  paralyzed  the  entire  system. 
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Tlie  Prccommunist  Albanian  Economy 

The  Albanians  faced  daunting  developmental  challenges  when 
they  declared  independence  in  1912  after  some  500  years  as  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Their  medieval,  patriarchal  social  struc¬ 
ture  necessarily  stunted  the  growth  of  anything  beyond  the  most 
rudimentary  economic  relationships.  Subsistence  and  feudal  agricul¬ 
ture  so  dominated  Albania’s  economy  in  the  state’s  early  years  that 
even  trained  carpenters,  joiners,  and  blacksmiths  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  Each  family  generally  produced  its  own  bread  and  meat  as 
well  as  flax,  wool,  and  leather.  Many  peasants  used  wooden  plows 
and  knew  litde  about  manures,  artificial  fertilizers,  or  crop  rota¬ 
tion;  most  had  no  incentive  to  produce  cash  crops  because  they 
had  no  way  to  transport  their  output  to  a  reliable  market.  A  com¬ 
pline  absence  of  good  roads  made  interregional  commerce  almost 
impossible.  The  trip  from  Tirane  to  Vlore,  for  example,  involved 
a  s«;3i  jo^’mey;  and  although  Shkoder’s  tradesmen  exported  skins 
by  boat  to  Italy,  their  compatriots  in  Gjirokaster  had  to  cross  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  to  bay  them  from  the  Italians  (see  fig.  1).  There 
were  also  no  roads  across  the  Greek  or  Yugoslav  borders  capable 
of  handling  commercial  traffic. 

Albania’s  leaders  lacked  accurate  data  on  the  country’s  agricul¬ 
tural  output,  as  well  as  on  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  its  farm¬ 
land,  livestock  herds,  and  oil  and  mineral  deposits. 

President  Ahmed  Zogu  (later  king  Zog)  sought  Italian  protec¬ 
tion  for  Albania  in  1925,  entering  into  economic  agreements  that 
Italy  used  to  exploit  Albania’s  oil,  chromite,  copper,  and  iron-ore 
reserves.  Albania  remained  backward,  however.  In  the  late  1920s, 
agriculture  contributed  over  90  percent  of  the  national  income 
although  only  8  percent  of  the  country’s  Izuid  area  was  under  cul¬ 
tivation  and  the  entire  farm  sector  could  boast  only  thirty-two  trac¬ 
tors  (see  table  3,  Appendix).  Even  in  1938,  Albania’s  industrial 
output  amotmted  to  less  than  4  percent  of  national  income,  and 
annual  per  capita  industrial  production  totaled  about  US|8. 
However,  Italy  did  cany  out  extensive  geological  exploration,  gaug¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  tin  extent  of  Albania’s  mineral  wealth.  The 
Italians  also  improved  Albania’s  infrastructure,  modernizing  Ti¬ 
rane  and  constructing  1 ,500  kilometers  of  toads  and  several  hundred 
bridges  as  well  as  Durres  harbor.  World  War  II  dealt  Albania’s 
economy  severe  setbacks  except  in  the  mining  sector,  where  the 
mineral-hungry  Italian  and  German  occupying  forces  actually  add¬ 
ed  to  productive  capacity.  Durrn  harbor  and  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  roads  and  bridges,  however,  sustained  dama]^  during  the  war. 
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Impofition  ol  tfw  Staliniit  Systan 

As  Worid  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  Albania’s  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  run  by  the  Albanian  Communist  Party,  predecessor  of  the 
APL  and  a  communist-dominated  front  organization,  wasted  lit¬ 
tle  time  in  taking  full  control  of  the  economy.  In  December  1944, 
shordy  after  coming  to  power,  the  regime  adopted  new  laws  provid¬ 
ing  for  strict  state  regulation  of  all  industrial  and  commercial  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  foreign  and  domestic  commercial  relations.  A 
“war-profits  tax’’  and  laws  allowing  the  seizure  of  property  be¬ 
longing  to  anyone  labeled  an  “enemy  of  the  people’’  weakened 
the  country’s  minuscule  middle  class.  In  early  1945,  the  Albanian 
authorities  confiscated  Italian-  and  German-owned  assets,  revoked 
all  foreign  economic  concessions,  nationalized  all  public  utilities 
and  means  transportation,  and  created  a  network  of  government- 
sponsored  consumer  cooperatives.  Heedless  of  Albania’s  needs  and 
comparative  advantages,  the  party  leaders  followed  Stalinism’s  dic¬ 
tates  and  pushed  the  development  of  heavy  industry  over  agricul¬ 
ture  and  light  industry. 

The  regime  wooed  the  peasantry  by  curbing  the  power  of  the 
large  landowners  and  granting  concessions  to  peasants  and 
sharecroppers.  In  January  1945,  the  new  leaders  cancdcd  outstand¬ 
ing  agrictiltural  debts,  slashed  land-use  charges  by  75  percent,  na¬ 
tionalized  water  resources,  and  offered  peasants  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  irrigation  water  from  the  state  at  n(»ninal  fees.  The  Agrar¬ 
ian  Reform  Law  of  August  1945  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
econ<»nic  might  of  central  and  southern  Albania’s  large  landown¬ 
ers,  replacing  their  sprawling  estates  with  about  70,000  small  farms. 
In  effect,  the  government  nationalized  all  forests  and  pasture  lands 
and  expropriated  without  compensation  land  belonging  to  individu¬ 
als  who  had  nonform  sources  of  income.  The  land  law  allowed  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  up  to  forty  hectares  if  they  earned  their  income 
exdusively  from  farming  and  worked  the  land  with  machinery.  The 
landholdings  of  religious  institutions  and  fanners  without  madiinery 
were  limited  to  twenty  hectares.  Landless  peasants  and  people  who 
owned  less  than  five  hectares  of  property  received  up  to  five  hect¬ 
ares  per  fiundy  and  additional  hectarage  for  married  sons  who  were 
household  members.  In  some  cases,  tlw  law  required  the  new  land- 
owners  to  make  nominal  compensation  to  the  former  owners. 

Another  agricultural  reform  law  enacted  in  1946  limited  rural 
property  holdings  to  five  hectares  of  arable  land.  In  April  of  that 
year,  military  tribunals  began  giving  prison  sentences  to  peasants 
cau^t  hoarding  grain.  The  state  also  nationalized  farm  tools  and 
draft  animals,  banned  land  sales  and  transfers,  and  required 
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peasants  to  obtain  government  permission  to  slauf^ter  animals. 
In  Jxme  the  authorities  ordered  peasants  to  deliver  relatively  high 
quotas  of  grain  crops  to  state  procurement  centers  at  low,  official¬ 
ly  set  prices.  Using  carxot-and-sddc  techniques,  the  government 
attempted  to  persuade  peasants  to  join  cdlecdve  fanns.  Despite 
the  fact  that  collective-form  members  paid  lower  taxes  and  had 
smaller  production  quotas,  the  campaign  succeeded  in  convincing 
only  2,428  peasant  families  to  join  collective  fanns  by  1948.  The 
government  admitted  diat  the  campaign  had  failed.  Poor  yields, 
purges,  and  coercion  characterized  the  agricultural  sector  for  the 
next  tluee  years,  and  grain  shortages  became  a  chronic  problem. 

By  early  1947,  the  government  had  in  {dace  much  of  the  institu- 
tiomd  framewoiic  required  for  a  Stalinist  economic  system,  natitm- 
alizing  industries  and  seizing  contitd  of  foreign  trade  and  most 
domestic  commerce.  A  currency  reform  ddivered  another  blow  to 
the  embatded  middle  class.  In  April  1947,  the  Economic  Planning 
Commissicm  drew  up  the  country’s  first  economic  [dan,  a  nine- 
month  set  of  selected  production  targets  for  the  mining,  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  agricultural  sectors  denominated  in  terms  of  physical 
output  rather  than  money.  Albanian  enterprises  also  began  in¬ 
troducing  the  Soviet  accounting  system,  and  {>arty  zealots  and 
teachers  set  about  indoctrinating  the  {wpulation  with  the  econom¬ 
ic  catechism  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Dependence  on  Yugosbvia,  1945-48 

After  World  War  II,  just  as  before,  Albania’s  economy  relied 
heavily  on  ftxreign  asastance.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  granted  Albania  US$26.3  million  in 
aid  during  1945  and  1946,  including  large  amounts  of  seed  and 
enough  grain  to  feed  a  third  of  the  populaticm  in  1945;  the  United 
States  supplied  US$20.4  million  of  the  United  Nations  relief.  In 
July  1946,  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  treaty  of  firiendship 
and  coo{>eration,  which  provided  fm:  establishment  of  an  agency 
that  wovM  coordinate  die  two  countries’  economic  {ilans.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  called  for  the  creation  of  a  customs  union  and  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  the  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  monetary  and  pricing 
systems.  A  series  of  technical  and  economic  agreements  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  November,  Tirane  and  Belgrade  signed  an  economic 
cooperation  accord  and  an  agreement  on  the  creation  of  jointly 
owned  comjianies.  At  least  on  {nqier,  these  documents  transformed 
Albania  into  a  Yugoslav  satellite;  but  their  imjdementation  quickly 
ran  into  mags. 

In  early  1947,  Tirane  began  voicing  serious  objections  to  the 
economic  arrangements  with  B^prade,  taking  exception  to  the  way 
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the  Yugodavt  weighed  Alhanian  invettment  in  the  jointly  owned 
companies  and  calculated  the  value  ci  Albanian  eiqparts  nw 
material  to  Yugofdavia.  TheAtbaniansalaoeharged^atYugosla- 
via’s  atqsping  eBteiprite  was  woridng  to  uiuq>  control  of  dieir  coun¬ 
try’s  fmrign  trade,  llrane  sought  investment  binds  to  devdop  li|^ 
indutties  and  an  oil  refinery;  Bc4prade  wanted  the  Albaniims  to 
concentrate  on  agriculture  aj^  the  extraction  of  raw  materials. 
Despite  its  objections  to  the  eccmomic  relationship  with  Yugosla¬ 
via,  in  eariy  1948  Tirane  launched  a  one-year  economic  plan 
derigned  to  bring  Albsmia’s  econmny  into  step  with  Yugoriavia’s. 
But  Albania  aluupdy  cut  econcunic  links  with  its  neighbor  after 
the  Soriet  Union  eiqidled  Yugoslavia  from  the  Cmninfmm  (see 
Glossary)  in  June. 

Dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  1948-40 

After  faceridng  with  Yugodavia,  Albania  turned  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  fiNnmng  a  twdve-year  rdationship.  In  September  1948, 
Moscow  stepped  in  to  compensate  ft>r  Albania’s  loss  trf' Yugoslav 
aid,  and  Albania’s  fisetories  quiddy  became  dependent  on  Soviet 
technology.  Anxious  to  pay  tribute  to  Joseph  Stalin  personally,  the 
audiorities  in  Tirane  implemented  new  elements  of  the  Stalinist 
econcnnic  system.  The  regime  introduced  a  Soviet-style  three-step 
process  for  drawii^  up  the  national  econmnic  plan  and  adopted 
basic  dements  of  the  Soviet  fiscal  system,  under  which  enterprises 
contributed  to  the  state  treasury  Gcom  their  residual  income  and 
retained  only  a  diare  ai  earnings  for  authcxrized  sdf-financed  in¬ 
vestments  a^  other  purposes.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  thus  won 
the  authority  to  set  eiah  enterprise’s  investment  pdicy  and  regu¬ 
late  its  current  activity  through  the  state  bank. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1951-55)  emphasized  mining  and 
dectrk-power  produetkm  as  as  transportation  improvements. 

The  plan  called  for  an  increase  in  industrid  production  at  an  aver- 
1^  annual  rate  of  27.7  percent,  induding  an  increase  of  26.5  per¬ 
cent  in  ccmsumer-gocxls  output  and  a  31-percent  rise  in  production 
(d  goexb  consumed  by  producers.  SxntfoHs  in  agricultaral  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  first  year  demmed  die  entire  plan.  The  farm  sector 
foited  to  meet  output  targets  for  taw  materids,  leaving  the  indus¬ 
trid  sector  unable  to  meet  targets  for  consumer  goods.  Industrid 
productivity  also  lagged  because  recently  urbanized  peasants  had 
not  had  enough  time  to  learn  to  operate  ftictory  equipment.  The 
regime  then  realigned  idanning  priorities  in  fitvor  of  agriculture 
and  consumer-goods  production.  Over  the  plan  period,  annud'in- 
dustrid  oi^Mit  reportedly  inoeased  at  an  average  of  22.8  percent; 
consunteT-goods  mitput  rose  24.3  percent;  arid  producer-goods 
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output  roae  20.7  percent.  The  Albanian  economy’s  backwardness 
da^ied  the  l^ulership’s  hopes  ot  rapidly  develoi^g  heavy  indus* 
tries,  yedficaHy  the  inineral»processing  and  aqaital-goods  manufir- 
turing  branches,  at  the  expense  oi  the  agricultural  sector.  Aldiough 
their  efforts  brought  partial  success— the  ratio  between  the  values 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  shifted  ftmn  82:18  in  1938 
to  40:60  in  1953 — 70  percent  of  Albania’s  work  force  continued 
to  tiU  the  sc^. 

Having  relatively  easy  access  to  capital  because  of  generous  Soviet 
aid,  the  regime  redoubled  its  industrialization  drive  and  tightened 
control  of  the  agriculture  sector.  Albania  conducted  all  its  foreign 
commerce  widi  die  odiercommunkt  nations  between  1949  and  1951 
and  over  half  its  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Hie  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  wrote  long-term  ’’loans”  to  cover  short¬ 
falls  in  Albania’s  balance  of  payments.  Soviet  and  other  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  aid  at  first  dovetailed  with  the  Albanian  leadership’s  am¬ 
bition  to  industrialize  the  country.  Tirane’s  Second  Five-Year  Han 
(1956-60)  called  for  an  annual  increase  of  14  percent  in  industrial 
production.  Good  results  in  1956  and  1957  prompted  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  revise  plan  targets  upward.  Althou^  the  new  goals  went 
unattained,  industrial  production  rose  an  aven^  of  about  17  per¬ 
cent  annually  over  the  five-year  period.  In  1955  private  farms  still 
produced  about  87  percent  of  Albania’s  agricultural  output,  and 
the  government  reemphasized  its  farm  collectivization  drive.  By 
1960,  however,  the  proportion  of  output  from  collective  and  state 
farms  was  unchang^.  The  farm  sector  continued  to  suffer  from 
low  productivity  a^  poor  woiker  motivation.  Soviet  aid  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  wheat  imports  were  depended  on  to  meet  as  much  as 
M  percent  of  Albanian  need. 

Considering  Enver  Hoxha’s  obsession  with  heavy  industry  mis¬ 
guided,  the  new  Soviet  leadership  balked  at  the  idea  oS  investing 
in  large-scale  industrial  projects  in  Albania  after  Stalin’s  death  in 
1953.  The  Soviet  Unkm  and  other  communist  countries  had  provid¬ 
ed  considerate  investment  and  equipment  to  Tirane  from  1948. 
Especially  after  1955,  however,  this  aid  was  designed  primarily 
to  integrate  Albania’s  economy  into  a  ’’division  of  labor”  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Soviet-led  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(Comecon — see  Glossary).  Albania’s  allotted  role  demanded  that 
it  foster  agricultwral  growth  and  increase  the  extraction  of  raw 
materials  and  the  production  of  consumer  goods.  The  leadership 
in  Tirane  considered  Moscow’s  advice  to  concentrate  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  cash  crqps  and  raw  materials  a  disparaging  attempt  to 
rdegate  Albama  to  the  status  of  a  Soviet  cokmy  in  perpetuity.  When 
Tirane  began  to  tfit  toward  China,  Moscow  and  its  satdhtes  offered 
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incentives  to  persuade  Hoacha  to  remain  in  the  Comeoon  Cold.  The 
disagreement  over  Albania’s  development  policy  soon  became  en* 
tang^  in  the  animosities  betvreen  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
In  1959  the  two  communist  giants  competing  for  Albania’s  hsnrf 
poured  oqrital  into  die  tiny  Bidkan  country  so  n^kfly  that  it  could 
not  be  absorbed.  China  extended  Albania  a  US|13.8  miUion  loan, 
Moscow  followed  with  new  credits  totaling  USI83.8  mdlion,  and 
otho*  East  Eurt^iean  countries  contributed  anofoer  US|35  millkm. 

Depaidence  on  China^  1961-78 

The  Albanian  teadershqi’s  fixadtm  on  heatvy  industry  contributed 
si^inificantly  to  its  dedsitni  to  break  vnth  the  Soviet  Union.  Enver 
Hoxha  gambled  that  China  not  tmly  would  be  less  likdy  than  the 
Soviet  Union  to  threaten  his  ascendancy  but  also  would  be  more 
likdy  to  provide  investment  money  and  equipment  for  his  pet 
industrial  projects.  Albania’s  Third  Five-Year  Plan  (1961-65) 
amounted  to  outright  ddiance  of  Soviet  advice  to  coiKentrate  main¬ 
ly  on  agriculture.  The  plan  allocated  industry  54  percent  of  all  in¬ 
vestment  and  called  for  a  52-percent  rise  in  overall  industrial 
production,  induding  increases  of  54  percent  and  50  percent  in 
the  output  of  producer  and  consumer  goods,  respecdvdy.  Moscow 
respcmded  by  cancding  credits.  The  Albanian  leaders  foresaw  that 
a  cut  in  Soviet  investment  and  aid  would  disrupt  their  economy 
but  calculated  that  maintaining  power  and  continuing  industriali¬ 
zation  would  outwd^  the  failure  of  one  five-year  jdan.  The  Soviet 
aid  stq[^>age  brou^t  Albania’s  foreign  trade  to  a  near  halt  and 
delayed  completion  of  major  construction  projects.  Spare-parts 
dmrti^es  led  to  a  12.5-percent  decline  in  labor  productivity  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1963.  China  compensated  Albania  for  the  loss  of 
Soviet  credits  and  suj^lied  about  90  percent  of  the  qiare  parts, 
foodstuffs,  and  other  goods  Moscow  had  promised.  The  Chinese, 
however,  proved  unable  to  ddiver  promis^  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  time. 

In  1962  the  Albanian  government  introduced  an  austerity  pro¬ 
gram  to  keep  the  country’s  sputtering  economy  firom  stalling  en¬ 
tirely.  Official  public  appeals  to  cut  costs  and  omserve  resources 
and  equipment  netted  a  claimed  6  percent  savings.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  initiated  a  campaign  of  "popular  consultaticm,’’  asking 
indivkiuals  to  submit  suggestions  for  improving  self-sufficiency. 
Years  of  state  terror  and  still-rigid  central  control,  however,  had 
undermined  foe  Albanians’  willingness  to  assume  personal  leqpon- 
sil^ity.  Party  hard-liners,  fearing  they  would  lose  their  positions 
to  a  younger  generatiaD  of  more  ledinkailly  sc^ihisticated  managers, 
sabotaged  cost-cutting  measures. 
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The  fovenunent  launched  a  juogram  to  increase  the  amount 
and  qualky  of  arahk  land  by  tenadng  KillaMW  and  draining 
swamps.  A  new  phase  oi  ooOecdvismioa  was  initiated.  However, 
agiicidhunl  Qutpiit  pew  only  22  percent  over  the  entire  five  years 
instead  of  the  planned  72  percent.  Overall  industrial  inoductkm 
grew  a  mere  14  per^t  in  1964  and  1965. 

Fearfidofa  potential  domestic  power  struggle  and  dkapymnted 
that  heavy  industry’s  ouqait  had  fidled  to  increase  significant  ovei> 
all  between  1950  and  1965,  the  Albanian  regime  adjuMed  its 
Stalinist  economic  system  in  the  mid-19608.  The  government  al¬ 
tered  the  planning  mechanism  in  February  1966  by  alkming  for 
a  small  degree  of  worioer  paiticqMtkm  in  decision  making  and  reduc¬ 
ing  by  80  percent  the  number  of  indicators  in  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  plan.  The  leadership  also  decentralized  dedskm-maldng 
power  fiom  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  dse  ministries  and  local 
pet^ple’s  councils  and  included  a  slight  devolutum  of  control  over 
enterprise  investment  fimds.  The  system  was  specifically  des^paed, 
however,  to  ensure  diat  resources  were  allocated  in  accordance  with 
a  central  plan.  At  no  time,  at  least  in  public,  did  Albania’s  rulers 
oitertain  die  notion — heretical  to  aU  orthodox  Stalinists — that  eco¬ 
nomic  decision  making  should  be  devdived  to  the  enterprises. 

In  Mardi  1966,  an  ’’t^ien  hitter"  finom  the  Albanian  Party  of 
LdxMr  to  the  Albanian  pec^ik  heralded  radical  changes  in  the 
egalitarian  job  allocation  ai^  vrage  regime.  The  authorities  cut 
15,000 jobs  fixim  the  state  bureaucracy,  replaced  executives,  and 
shunted  managers  and  party  (Medals  into  the  countryside.  The 
government  then  diminated  income  taxes  and  reduced  the  salar¬ 
ies  of  highly  paid  wrakers.  Wages  varied  by  industry,  but  the  ra¬ 
tio  betwira  the  lowest  and  highest  salaries  was  only  about  1:2.5. 
Reviving  a  sdieme  originaBy  launched  in  1958,  the  government 
b^an  assigning  all  anployees  to  perform  "productive’’  physical 
labor.  People  engaged  in  "mental  wmk’’ — ^for  example,  in^ec- 
tuals,  teadiers,  and  party  and  state  bureaucrats — were  required 
tottnlinthefiddsfiwtmeniondieadiyear.  Even  high-sdiod  stu¬ 
dents  look  part  in  "voluntary’’  ooastructkm  and  agricultural  work. 
Only  the  party  dhe  remained  unaffected  by  the  egalitarian  reftMrms. 

In  enudatioD  of  China’s  Gukond  Revohnioti,  vrfaich  was  designed 
to  rekindfe  dre  revohitionary  finvor  of  the  masses,  Hoxha  prescribed 
a  regular  rotatian  of  managers  to  {nevent  "bureaucratic  stagna¬ 
tion,’’  "bureaucratiam,’’  "intdlectualism,’’  "tedmocratism,’’  and 
a  whole  neoiogistic  kxioon  of  ocher  "negative  tendencies.’’  The 
campaign,  odled  the  Cultural  and  Ideok^ical  Revdutitni,  also 
prescribed  die  replacement  of  men  with  women  in  the  party  and 
state  administrations . 
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The  govenuneiu’a  ecooomk  aciittatiBenta  militated  against  effi- 
dency.  Wodten,  who  were  given  a  voice  in  planning,  lobbied  for 
the  caiina  pwribh  pwdaction  targets  and  woited  to  oveih^l  them 
in  Older  to  earn  bonuam.  But  because  one  year’s  ou^t  figures 
became  the  basis  for  the  ncct  year’s  targets,  they  tried  to  limit  ovei> 
fidffflineitt  to  prevent  die  impoahion  of  difficult  targets  in  die  next 
planning  period.  The  government’s  campaign  to  send  office  work* 
ers  out  to  the  fiekh,  mines,  and  foctories  encountered  resistance. 
The  poficieB  of  guwranteed  foil  employnient  and  extensive  growth — 
expanding  productive  o^iacity  radi»  than  squeeaing  more  firom 
existing  capacity — nuafe  huge  nmnbersofworfcers  redundant.  The 
kw  quality  and  quantity  of  consumer  goods  and  virtually  flat 
income-distribution  curve  dampened  incentive.  Worlcers  dmdt  in 
IMifeied  state  property  aid  rested  at  their  official  jobs  in  order  to 
moonlight  iB^jally.  Aldiough  the  government  had  Imrded  all  arti¬ 
sans  into  cooperatives  by  1959,  many  craftsmen,  indudii^  taflors, 
caipenters,  and  cfodung  dealers,  eanaed  undeclared  income  throu^ 
fnivate  work.  Black-market  omstruction  gangs  even  performed 
work  at  foctory  sites  and  cdlective  forms  for  directors  deqierate 
to  meet  plan  targets. 

In  the  late  1960s,  thanks  mainly  to  massive  ciqiital  inflows  from 
Gluna,  the  Albanian  eocmmny  expanded.  The  Fourdi  Five-Year 
Han  (1966-70)  called  for  an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in  over- 
afl  industrial  pnxfoctkm,  with  ixTxluoer^goocis  {xoduction  increasing 
by  10.8  percent  annually  and  consumer-goods  output  rising  6.2 
percent.  Most  sectors  exceeded  plan  targets.  Heavy  industry’s  share 
of  overaD  industrial  production  rose  from  26  percent  in  1965  to 
38.5  percent  in  1970,  the  laigett  increase  registered  in  any  five- 
year  period  in  Albania’s  history  (see  table  4,  Aiqiendix).  In  1967 
the  goverrunent  launched  a  ’’scientific  and  technical  levdution” 
aim^  at  improving  self-sufficiency.  For  die  first  time,  the  Albani¬ 
an  Party  of  Labor  made  a  serious  attempt  to  take  into  account 
Albania’s  natural  resources  and  odior  cmnpetitive  advantages  vdiile 
planning  industrial  devdcqnnent.  Government  officials  examined 
btuefarints  for  coal-fired  and  hydroelectric  power  plants  as  weD 
as  plans  for  expanding  the  chenucal  and  engineering  industries. 
D^nte  chronic  worker  absenteeism,  die  engineering  sector  per- 
fianned  remarkably  wdl,  tripling  ouqnit  between  1965  and  1973. 
Hie  late  1960s  also  saw  changes  in  d^  agricultural  sector.  The 
audunfries  announced  a  form  ooUectivization  drive  in  1967  and, 
in  an  atlenqit  to  take  advantage  of  ectmomies  of  scale,  amalgainated 
smafiercofiecdvesimo  larger  state  forms  in  1967  and  1968.  By  1970, 
Albania’s  power  grid  liidced  idl  the  country’s  rural  areas. 
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In  the  eeriy  1970i,  AnMttia*f  eoontxny  altered  a  tailsim  when 
reduced  aid  (tee  ShjftmgAfltanrea,  ch.  4).  During  the  peri¬ 
od  trf'cloae  tin,  die  CUneae  had  given  Albania  dbout  US9900  mil- 
liaii  in  aid  a^  had  provided  extenaive  credits  fcH*  industrial 
devdo|nncnt.  In  the  iniKl-1970s,  Chma  accounted  for  about  half 
of  Attiania’s  yearly  US^IOO  iniHion  in  trade  turnover.  The  eco- 
nonuc  downed  aher  dM  aid  reductkHn  deariy  showed  that  Alba¬ 
nia's  Stalinkt  devefepiaeinai  strata  fiuled  to  provide  growth  when 
kvds  of  Corals  aid  were  reduced.  In  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan 
(1971-75),  the  government  called  for  an  increase  of  about  60  per- 
cait  in  ti^  value  of  overall  industrial  production;  producer-goods 
production  was  to  maease  1^  about  80  peroott  and  consumer-goods 
output  by  about  40  percent.  General  re^ts  fiom  the  first  two  years 
of  the  phui  were  rdatively  satIsfiKtory.  But  after  China  reduced 
aid  to  Albania  substantially  in  1972,  many  key  sectors  fell  disas- 
tromdy  short  of  plan  targets.  Tiran£  reqionded  by  launching  an 
export  drive  to  die  aqataKst  West  a  year  later.  In  1974  the  govern¬ 
ment  criticized  consumer-goods  pr^ucers  for  failing  to  meet  as- 
smtment  and  qui£ty  objectives.  Durii^;  the  five-year  period,  overaU 
industrial  productitm  rose  just  over  50  percent;  producer-goods  out¬ 
put,  57  percent;  and  consumer-goods  output,  45  percent.  Despite 
the  obvious  link  with  the  curtailment  of  Chinese  aid,  the  Albanian 
government  ofiered  no  official  explanation  for  the  economic  down¬ 
turn.  Wide^read  purges  were  reported  in  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

liolation  and  Autarky 

Besides  triggering  short-term  disruptions  in  the  Fifth  Five-Year 
Plan,  China’s  reduction  of  aid  to  Albania  had  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  Balkan  nation’s  broader  economic  policy  after  1972.  In  offi¬ 
cial  parlance,  Affiania’s  rulers  implement^  a  strategy  of  “socialist 
amstruction  based  on  the  principle  of  sdf-rdiance,’’  tl^  is,  a  policy 

strict  autarky.  In  1976  the  People’s  Assembly  constitutionally 
barred  the  government  from  accepting  any  loan  or  credit  from  a 
cs^talist  source  and  fium  granting  concessions  to  or  setting  up  joint 
ventures  with  companies  from  the  capitalist  world.  The  Albani¬ 
ans  publidy  criticized  Beijing  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1976,  and 
Chi^  ended  economic  aid  to  Albania  altogether  in  July  1978.  The 
break  diminated  the  source  of  half  of  Alban’s  imports.  Thecoun- 
try  had  no  choice  but  to  stimulate  exports  to  make  up  the  shortfall 
in  the  hard  currency  needed  to  purchase  essential  supidies.  Just 
before  the  atmoonc^  break,  government  fanners  prescribed  a 
rt^nd  increase  in  die  produetkm  and  export  of  Albania’s  four  main 
sources  of  bard-currency  inemne:  oU,  cbmnite,  copper,  and  elec¬ 
tric  power.  Between  1976  and  1980,  exports  jump^  33  percent 
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ofver  the  piecectiag  five-year  period.  In  an  act  indicative  of  its 
xenophobia  and  economic  pritMrkies,  the  regime  invested  an  esti¬ 
mated  2  percent  *£  net  material  product  in  the  construction  and 
insfallatinn  of  thousands  ct  pre&faricated  cemmt  bunkers  throuf^- 
out  the  country  bom  1977  to  1961. 

Tiran£  tocdt  energetic,  if  extreme,  steps  to  end  Albanian  dqien- 
dence  on  food  imports,  even  going  to  t^  point  of  requiring  each 
of  the  country's  districts  to  beoxne  self-sidfident  in  produc¬ 

tion.  In  ordar  to  keep  people  aa  foe  farms,  die  authorities  also  made 
rural  wi^^es  rdMivdy  more  attractive  and  tightened  travel  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  rural  population.  The  government  reduced  the  size 
of  the  personal  plots  of  cdQective-iarm  members.  Police  also  in¬ 
creased  harasament  of  peasants  who  attempted  to  sell  produce  in 
thechies.  Inlate  1961,  the  government  collectivized  private  livestodc 
in  the  lowlands  as  well  as  all  goats  and  sheep  in  the  highlands.  Dis¬ 
aster  ensued  when  peasants  undertook  a  wholesale  slaug^iter  of  their 
herds;  shortages  of  meat  and  dairy  products  sotm  plagued  the  dtks. 
Overpopulation  in  farm  communities  further  complicated  efforts 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Autarky  proved  an  unsuccessful  policy.  The  productivity  growth 
rate  feu  slowly  but  steadily  during  the  Seventh  Five-Year  Plan 
(l%l-85),  and  the  annual  increase  in  net  material  product  for  the 
period  1981-88  avenged  only  1.7  percent,  a  figure  that  did  not 
even  keep  pace  with  foe  country’s  annual  population  increase  of 
more  than  2  percent.  Albania’s  economy  suffered  two  of  its  worst 
years  in  1984  and  1985.  In  1984,  1985,  1987,  and  1968  the  net 
material  product  decreased,  and  from  1986  to  1990  it  declined  1 .4 
percent  (see  tride  5,  Appendix).  Five  years  of  drought  between  1983 
and  1968  dealt  shaip  sefoacks  to  agricultural  and  hydroelectric  pow¬ 
er  output.  Power  shortages  and  other  acute  proUems  afflicted  two 
of  Afocmia’s  main  generators  of  hard-currency  income,  oU  and  chro¬ 
me.  As  output  fell,  investment  contracted  and  caused  fiuther  drops 
in  jHoductivity.  Insolvent  enterfuises  turned  to  foe  state  for  baiknits. 
The  shortly  of  goods  circulating  in  the  economy  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  maintenance  of  fixed  wage  levels  created  repressed  infla¬ 
tion  and  forced  savii^. 

Des{nte  clear  portents  of  an  econcank  catastroffoe,  the  regime 
took  no  radical  initiatives  to  pull  Albania  out  of  its  economic  nose¬ 
dive  untfi  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  a  major  oUlapse.  Ramiz  Alia, 
who  became  chairman  of  tlw  Presidium  the  People’s  AssemUy 
in  November  1962,  gcathudly  assumed  more  dedskm-mddng  power 
firom  H(»dia,  who  went  into  semiretirement  in  1983  and  died  in 
April  1985.  ^  1986  the  Afoanian  Party  of  Labor  still  fully  suppor¬ 
ted  a  centrally  planned  ectmomy.  The  party’s  official  daUy,  Zhi  i 
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F^nKt,  indiidedtiielbllowiDgpnckinittkmmJaii^^  “The 
execudoa  of  plan  taAc  .  .  .  by  every  indivklual,  •eclor,  otteriNriae, 
agricultural  caopmA<t^,  dntrkt,  and  mmistry  u  a  great  patriotic 
duty,  a  party  a^  atate  duty.”  A  year  later,  ABa  set  to  wwk  to 
qui^  die  right  of  the  peasant  ocAecdve-iarm  members  who  still 
1^  personal  ploa  to  s^  their  produce,  denouncing  the  {nractice 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  a  miagukted  stimulation  ci  a  private  mar¬ 
ket.  The  unbitious  Eighdi  Five-Year  Plan  (1966-90)  caDed  for  an 
increase  of  about  35  percent  in  national  income,  a  30-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  om^t,  a  35-pmcent  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
tural  output,  and  a  44-percent  increase  in  exports.  Targeted  for 
investment  were  a  hydrodectric  power  plant  at  Banji  in  the  south, 
a  rail  line  connecting  OurrSs  widi  the  main  chromite-mining  area 
in  central  Afiiania,  new  superphosi^ate  and  ferroduome  plants, 
and  die  coo^iletion  of  nkhd-eobah  and  hibricatkm-oil  phmti. 

By  late  1!^,  the  dismantling  of  die  communist  governments 
of  EMtetn  Europe  and  die  remtroduction  of  capitalism  to  die  rq;ion 
were  under  way,  and  signs  of  change  began  to  appear  in  isdated 
Albania.  It  was  recognked  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  com- 
pktdy  socudiaed  agricultural  sector  had  failed  and  that  livestock 
collectivizatkm  had  been  ahuge  blunder.  Neverdieless,  in  Sqptem- 
ber  1969  Alia  told  die  Eighth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  die  APL  that  the  leadership  would  “never  permit  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  cmnmon  socialist  property.”  The  patty  wiU  never,  he  said, 
“permit  the  way  be  opened  to  the  return  to  private  property 
and  ciqiitalist  exfdoitation.”  At  the  end  of  his  address,  however. 
Alia  said  that  guaranteed  emptoyment,  a  cornerstone  of  the  com¬ 
munist  systmn,  should  be  allowed  to  go  by  the  wayside.  Thus,  he 
siguded  dmt  the  leadership  had  indeed  reatixed  that  radical  changes 
to  the  county’s  Stahnist  ectmomic  system  were  necessary. 

In  1990  Alia  attempted  to  strengthen  the  communists*  weaken¬ 
ing  Itoid  on  power  by  initiating  an  econmnic  reform  from  the  top 
down.  For  the  first  time,  die  leadership  proposed  broadening  pri¬ 
vate  economic  activity  outside  <3S  ^[riciilture  and  a  role  for  market 
forces  in  determining  resource  allocations  for  state-owned  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises.  The  government  relaxed  central  planning  in 
agriculture,  increased  the  maximum  allowabiesiae  of  personal  plots 
to  idxmt  0.2  hectares,  and  ordered  collective  farms  to  return 
livestock  to  peasants.  The  reforms  i»ovided  for  an  expansion  of 
enterprise  self-financing  and  rilowed  local  gnwwmment*  to  plan  part 
of  the  industrial  activity  that  took  place  in  their  districts. 

In  January  1990,  at  ^  Ninth  Plmum  of  die  Centra  Commit¬ 
tee,  party  leaders  disdosed  a  reform  program  diat  constituted  un 
even  more  radical  departure  fixxn  their  purely  Stalinist  rhetoric 
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of  only  a  few  months  earlier.  Enterprises  ¥wre  divided  into  small 
units  and  made  finanriaBy  independent,  with  long-term  barik  credits 
rejdachfig  sti^  subsidies.  The  padmge  included  decentralization 
(^economic  decision  making.  Woricers  won  the  right  to  choose  and 
dismiss  enter^ise  directors.  Wages  were  to  be  based  on  plan  ful¬ 
fillment  and  enterfnise  profits.  Supply  and  demand  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  prices  of  luxury  goods.  Citizens  were  permitted  to 
undertake  private  construction  &»-  dteir  own  use.  Agricultural 
cooperatives  were  allowed  to  sell  food  in  towns  and  set  their  own 
prices.  At  the  Tenth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  in  April 
1990,  Aba  said  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  reforms  a  significant 
turnover  had  occurred  among  the  directors  of  Albania’s  enterprises. 
Resistanoe  to  the  reforms  came  fiom  administrative  en^loyees  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  adapt  to  new  job  requirements.  Some  firms 
reqjonded  to  the  economic  reforms  by  reducing  their  output  tar¬ 
gets  in  hope  increasing  their  bonuses;  other  firms,  hoping  to  avdd 
penalties  for  sustaining  unplanned  losses,  actually  planned  for  losses 
in  advance. 

The  government  fiuled  to  implement  the  reforms  quickly  enough 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  unrest  and  prevent  eomomic  disaster. 
In  the  summer  of  1990,  the  existence  of  unemployment  became 
iq^Muent  in  Albania.  A  new  drought  reduced  supplies  of  electri¬ 
city  fiom  Albania’s  hydroelectric  danu  and  forced  plant  shutdowns. 
Thousands  of  Albanians  demanding  visas  stinmed  Hrane’s  few 
Western  embassies.  The  first  postwar  opposition  political  move¬ 
ment  emerged  in  December  1990;  riots  in  Tirane  and  Shkoder  in 
April  1991  galvanized  aatigovemment  forces;  and  thousands  of  Al¬ 
banians  fled  to  Greece  and  Italy,  but  most  were  later  forcibly 
returned. 

By  mid-1991,  only  a  quarter  of  Albania’s  production  capacity 
was  functioning.  Industrial  output  in  the  durd  quarter  was  60  per¬ 
cent  less  dtan  in  the  third  quarter  of  1990.  The  foreign  ddbt  reached 
about  US$354  million  in  mid-1991,  up  fiom  US$254  million  at 
the  end  of  1990  and  US$96  million  at  the  close  of  1989.  Despite 
the  paralysis  in  production,  the  government  fed  inflation  by  issu¬ 
ing  iinKaAMl  money  to  pay  idle  workers  80  percent  of  their  nor- 
mal  wages.  The  opportunity  to  pilfer  became  one  of  the  strongest 
fiurtors  mothntting  people  to  go  to  wmk,  and  the  absence  of  clmuly 
defined  property  lights  and  the  breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law  fiieled 
rampant  of  both  jnivate  and  state-owned  property.  The  pro- 

longoi  shutdown  of  production  lines  threatened  serious  damage 
to  equipment  and  odier  ca{Htal  gooefe,  which  suffered  at  least 
as  much  finm  plunder  arid  can  nihalizaticm  as  from  normal 
depreciation. 
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In  the  daoe,  conadertkin  of  the  trantkkm  coets  mherent  in  the 
diangeower  frran  e  toeii^  to  a  capiudist  eyitem  became  irrde- 
^nt.  The  ooalitkm  goverament  that  took  office  in  June  1991 
reywided  to  die  ntuadm  by  announcing  that  it  intended  to  carry 
out  laificid  economic  refect  mduding  privatixation  of  agricul- 
tufid  hmd,  creMion  of  a  l^|al  finamework  neceteary  for  the  iiinc* 
tHMuingofa  market  economy,  commrrriaiiiatfitHi  and  piivatixatkm 
of  econcanic  onterpiiies,  d^t  m<»etary  and  fiacal  pdides,  price 
and  forc^-tradeliberafosatkm,  limited  converdlality  of  Albania’s 
airrency,  and  the  oeatkio  a  aodal  safety  net.  However,  the  ooali* 
don  gownmment  fefl  several  months  later.  In  April  1992,  a  victori¬ 
ous  AUnmian  Democradc  Party  (ADP)  took  over  the  govomment 
and  assumed  the  burden  <rf'  implementing  badly  needed  economic 
reforms. 

Economic  System 

Change  from  a  centrally  planned  economy  to  a  free-market  sys¬ 
tem  necessarily  entails  luurdship,  job  redistribudon,  income  fluc- 
tuadoiu,  and  a  naturatty  unpopular  abaixlonment  of  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Albania’s  Stalinist  economic  system,  however,  disin¬ 
tegrated  so  oompletdy  in  the  early  1990s  t^  the  people  had  litde 
choice  but  to  take  cover  as  the  government  enacted  sweeping  free- 
market  reforms.  Article  1  of  an  August  1991  law  on  economic  ac- 
dvity  tidied  the  heart  out  the  Stalinist  economic  system,  provid¬ 
ing  for  t^  protection  oi  private  prc^ierty  and  foreign  investments 
and  legalizing  private  em{doyment  of  workers,  privatization  of  state 
{uoperty,  and  die  extension  and  acceptance  of  credit.  Government 
offidals  set  to  wc»k  drafting  a  new  dvfl  code,  a  revised  commer¬ 
cial  code,  new  enterprise  laws,  and  new  banking,  tax,  labor,  and- 
trust,  and  social  security  legidadan.  Wkfe^read  anardiy,  an  almost 
comjdete  producdon  dmtdown,  a  paucity  of  capital,  a  lack  of 

managers  trained  to  deal  with  the  vagaries  of  a  market  economy 
dowed  the  reform  process. 

Gowemroenlal  Bodies  and  Control 

In  its  laM  mtmths  in  power,  Albania’s  communist  regime  en¬ 
gaged  nine  ministries  in  the  batde  to  free  up  the  country’s  para¬ 
lyzed  econcnny.  The  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  formed  das  hub  ttf  economic  decision  making,  and  work¬ 
ers  ami  managers  at  troubled  enterprises  regularly  turned  direcdy 
to  them  f(Mr  dfrecdon.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  took  most  respon- 
dbility  for  implementing  the  government’s  economic  reform  pro¬ 
grams.  It  drew  up  accounting  and  tax  regulations  as  well  as  niles 
on  the  documentaticm  of  business  activity  and  contributions  to 
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aodal  Mcurity  funds.  Inspectors  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
known  as  the  “treasury  police’’  or  “financial  police,’’  enforced 
die  ocmntry’s  eccmomic  laws,  oversaw  customs  posts,  and  worked, 
attieit  with  little  success,  to  curb  Uack-maiket  specuhuors  and  take 
action  against  violatcurs  of  price  ceilings.  The  o^er  ministries  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economy,  such  as  agriculture,  construction,  in¬ 
dustry,  trade,  and  transpc^tion,  imi^^ented  plans  afiectii^  their 
reqiective  sectors. 

OKvmrsiiip  and  Private  Property 

Albania’s  government  sou^t  to  save  itself  during  the  collapse 
of  the  country’s  ecemomy  by  abandoning  its  Stalinist  ideology,  reviv¬ 
ing  family  farms,  and  silowing  for  the  creation  of  small  trtule  and 
service  businesses.  It  launched  reforms  in  early  1991  that  legal¬ 
ized  private  owner8h4>  and  gave  statutory  protection  to  joint  ven¬ 
tures  involving  Albanian  and  foreign  companies.  In  its  June  1991 
economic  program,  the  coalition  government  called  for  the  rapid 
privatization  of  state-owned  property,  including  the  relinquishment 
of  agricultural  land  to  private  farmers  and  the  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  industrial  enterprises  through  a  free  distribution  of  shares 
in  mutual  funds  or  sto^  in  holding  companies.  Later  the  govern¬ 
ment  began  auctioning  off  small  enterprises,  including  shops  and 
restaurants,  as  well  as  distributing  apartments  and  homes  to  their 
current  residents  without  requiring  payment.  The  government  also 
jdanned  to  liquidate  unsalvageable  enterprises. 

The  new  government  supported  calls  for  a  crash  privatization 
program  and  the  free  granting  of  ownership  rights  to  the  “most 
natural  recipients’’  by  arguing  diat  the  economy  sorely  lacked  in¬ 
dependent  efodsion  niakers  and  that  no  recovery  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  until  private  property  had  been  established.  The  economy’s 
paralysis  and  wkk»pread  poiwlar  unrest  xmderscored  the  urgency 
of  going  forward  with  some  kind  fA  privatization  scheme.  The  law 
<»i  economic  activities  provided  for  the  privatization  of  industrial 
enterprises  and  firms  dealing  with  handicrafts,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  bank  services,  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  housing,  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  arts,  and  legal  services.  The  law,  however,  caUed  for 
special  legislation  to  regidate  the  privatization  of  Albania’s  energy 
ajod  mineral  extractitm  industries,  telecommunications,  forest  and 
water  resources,  roadways  and  railroads,  ports  and  airports,  and 
air  and  rail  transportation  enterprises.  The  government  created 
a  National  Privatization  Agency  to  auction  off  enterprises;  Alba¬ 
nians  were  to  receive  first  option  to  buy. 

Privatization  proceeded  in  fits  and  starts,  but  within  several 
months  about  30,000  people  found  themselves  employed  in  the 
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nonagricultural  private  sector.  The  govenunent  privatiased  about 
25,000  retafl  stcures  and  service  enteri»ises  and  abmit  50  percent 
of  all  small  state  enterprises  in  each  sector,  mostly  through  direct 
sales  to  woricers.  Also  privatiaed  were  state  firms  engaged  in  han¬ 
dicrafts,  a  brick  factory,  bakeries,  a  firiiery  and  fishii^  boats,  a 
construction  company,  and  six  seizing  cargo  vessels.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  planned  a  large-scale  privatization  of  workriiops, 
production  linM,  and  factories.  The  miginal  plan  called  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  about  five  mutual  funds  and  transformation  of  the 
surviving  larger  state  enterprises  into  joint-stock  companies.  The 
shares  in  these  omnpanies  would  be  distributed  to  dte  mutual  funds, 
whose  shares  would  in  turn  be  distributed  firee  to  all  adult  citizens 
resident  in  Albania.  Limited  domestic  oqrital,  however,  made  pri¬ 
vatization  of  large  enterprises  difficult. 

Enterprises  and  Firms 

Prkx'  to  die  1990s,  the  state  owned  and  ran  all  enterprises.  Reams 
of  instructions  sent  fiom  central  planners  amstituted  upper  manage¬ 
ment.  Enterprise  directors  did  not  have  power  over  investment, 
emidoyment,  producdon,  or  any  other  decision-making  areas  but 
were  reqiansible  for  maintaining  initial  capital  stock.  Competition 
among  enterprises  did  not  exist.  In  Octobv  1990,  however,  as  the 
economic  system’s  breakdown  became  fully  tqiparent,  the  govern¬ 
ment  enac^  a  new  enterprise  law  giving  workers  numagement, 
but  not  ownership,  of  the  enterprises  that  employed  them.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1991,  the  law  on  economic  activity  enabled  persons  seeking 
to  qpen  businesses  to  register  at  the  court  of  the  district  in  which 
they  wished  to  operate.  The  court  would,  within  a  ten-day  period, 
decide  vdiether  or  not  to  grant  an  operating  license.  If  denied  a 
license,  a  r^iistiant  could  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  which  had  to 
dedde  cm  the  matter  within  another  ten  days.  The  law  on  busi¬ 
ness  activity  also  required  private  enterprises  to  abide  by  govern¬ 
ment  standards  fin:  qpiality;  weif^ts  and  measures;  safety,  sanitary, 
and  woikii^  conditions;  and  enviromnental  protection. 

With  the  help  of  consultants  finom  the  European  Community 
(EC — see  Glossary),  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — 
see  Glossary),  and  ffie  Worid  Bank  (see  Glossary),  the  Councfl  of 
Ministers  ate  began  working  on  a  new  law  on  the  activities  of  state 
enterprises.  In  chaft«  the  law  provided  for  the  state  to  supervise 
die  tyeratioo  of  surviving  state-owned  aiterprises  but  allowed  their 
managers  a  broad  measure  of  independence.  The  draft  also  provid¬ 
ed  fior  the  creation  of  a  steering  council  for  each  enteri»ise,  which 
would  be  nominated  by  the  iqiproimate  ministry  or  a  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  council  would  make  major  management  decisions;  work 
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up  tlw  enterpriae’t  buoneas  plan;  manage  rdadona  with  the  govera- 
ment,  otfaor  enteipriaa,  and  employees;  and  set  wages  and  bonuses. 
A  dd^ate  elected  by  fdkm  employees  would  represent  the  enter- 
prue's  wmfcers  on  tte  steering  coimdl  but  would  not  have  a  vote. 
The  draft  lull  also  defined  how  net  revenues  would  be  divi<fed 
among  capital  reserves,  dev«j(^»nent  funds,  social  assistance,  and 
employee  bonuses. 

By  fireeing  prices,  eliminating  barriers  to  trade,  applying  bank¬ 
ing  criteria  to  credits,  and  instituting  new  policies  on  interest  rates, 
AB>ania’s  government  gradually  bcdted  together  a  new  framework 
for  assessing  the  potential  viability  of  the  country’s  enterprises. 
Western  econamists  proposed  a  recovery  program  calling  for  in¬ 
fusions  of  aid,  management  supervision,  and  closure  of  loss¬ 
generating  enterprises.  The  program  included  conunitments  by 
donor  nations  of  US$140  million  in  spare  parts  and  raw  materials 
to  jump-start  paralyzed  industries.  Under  the  program,  enterprises 
^^bose  output  was  valued  at  less  than  the  cost  of  inputs  would  not 
be  restarted  because  halting  production  and  paying  fuU  wages  to 
idled  workers  would  be  leas  drunaging  to  the  overaU  economy  than 
maintaining  operations.  The  viability  of  restarted  firms  would  be 
evaluated  six  to  nine  months  after  the  introduction  of  free-maiket 
conditums.  These  enterprises  would  face  either  a  roUover  of  capi¬ 
tal  credits,  a  rdfover  of  woridng  capital  credits  accompanied  by 
an  investment  credit,  or  liquidation  by  the  auctioning  of  assets. 

nnance  and  Banking 

Under  the  communist  system,  the  government  made  all  invest¬ 
ment  decisions,  allocating  monies  to  enterprises  directly  from  state 
coffers.  Enterfuises  were  permitted  only  to  manage  their  initial  cap¬ 
ital  stock  and  were  not  allowed  to  disuse  of  or  acquire  new  capi¬ 
tal.  Each  enterprise  redeposited  a  predetermined  sum  into  the  state 
budget  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  its  fixed  assets.  The  financing 
medianism  ftuled  in  the  early  1990s  because  production  rates  plum¬ 
meted  and  state  enterprises  generated  far  more  losses  than  gains. 
As  a  consequence,  government  revenues  and  reserves  rapidly 
shrank.  By  mid- 1991  Albania’s  budget  deficit  was  equal  to  almost 
half  of  the  country’s  gross  domestic  product  (GDP — see  Glossary). 
Unbacked  currency  was  issued  to  fiiumce  a  large  part  of  the  banking 
system,  and  mflation  soared.  Decades  of  communist-enforced  iso¬ 
lation  had  left  few  Albanians  with  an  understanding  of  the  pitfalls 
of  complex  financial  transactions.  In  1989  and  1990,  according  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  State  Bank  of  Albania  currency  traders 
qieculated  recklessly  on  the  worid  spot-money  maricet.  Taking  on 
market  commitments  of  up  to  US|2  billion  in  a  single  currency. 
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these  traders  reportedly  marked  up  losses  of  as  much  as  USI170 
million,  a  huge  figure  conakfeiing  that  the  country’s  annual  ex- 
pmts  M  the  time  amounted  to  about  USflOO  million. 

The  efficient  re{dacement  oi  government  {dan  instructions  by 
consumer  preferences  in  detmmining  resource  allocadmi  required 
the  development  of  a  true  capital  market  in  Albania.  The  August 
1991  law  on  economic  activity  allowed  private  {>er8on8,  for  the  first 
time  since  W(»id  War  II,  to  finance  businesses  with  lek  (L;  for 
value  of  the  Idt — see  Glossary)  investments  and  foreign  currency 
tlnough  die  State  Bank  of  Albania,  odier  state-owned  banks,  and 
domesdc  or  foreigpi  private  banks.  Albania  joined  the  IMF  in  1991 
and  thereafter  worked  to  secure  a  standby  credit  agreement.  In 
the  absence  of  an  ^ecdve  domestic  banking  system,  illegal  money 
changers  and  black  marketeers  met  the  demand  for  credit  and 
money-changing  services  on  a  bustling  Tirane  street  corner  known 
locafiy  as  “the  Bank,”  where  an  estimated  US$60,000  to 
US$80,000  changed  hands  each  day. 

Albania’s  government,  assisted  by  sfiecialists  from  the  IMF  and 
Worid  Bank,  prepared  a  two-dor  banking  system  to  be  governed 
by  laws  on  the  central  bank  and  the  commercial  banking  system. 
Under  the  draft  banking  laws,  the  National  Bank  of  Albmiia,  a 
reorganized  version  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Albania,  would  issue 
and  mani^  the  national  currency  and  oversee  credit  {xilicies.  The 
central  bank  would  also  manage  foreign-exchange  reserves,  act  as 
a  fiscal  agent  for  the  government,  maintain  a  securities  exchange 
market,  and  license  other  banks  to  operate  in  Albania.  The  bank 
wrnild  be  leqxmsiUe  to  the  Peo{de’s  Assembly  and  thereftne  main¬ 
tain  8(»ne  distance  fiom  the  government  administration.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  banking  system  would  indude  the  Albanian  Commercial  Bank, 
which  took  over  commercial  foreign-exchange  transactions  from 
the  State  Bank  of  Albania;  the  Savings  Bank;  and  the  Bank  for  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Development. 

With  a  branch  in  every  district,  130  rural  offices,  and  500  staff 
members,  the  main  source  of  formal  agricultural  credit  in  Albania 
was  the  Bank  for  Agricultural  Development.  The  government  se{>a- 
rated  the  frum  bank  frrom  the  State  Bank  of  Albania  in  1991 .  New 
bjmking  laws  exduded  the  Bank  for  Agricultural  Development 
{lending  a  {Mudiamentary  agreement  with  {Muliament.  At  issue  was 
whether  the  bank  would  loan  nmney  and  set  interest  rates  accord¬ 
ing  to  bankers’  criteria,  the  primary  one  being  the  potential  for 
timdy  refiayment  at  a  profit,  or  give  qiecud  treatment  to  smdl  farm¬ 
ers  a^  act  as  a  government  agent  channding  funds  to  state  farms 
and  stiUe-owned  enterprises.  The  farm  bank’s  {lortfolio  induded 
dose  to  L4.0  billion  (US$592  miHion)  in  bad  loans  to  state  farms. 
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dianived  collectives,  and  Mtte^iwned  enteipnses.  A  debt-reaohitkm 
agmcy  was  Ukdy  to  assume  lesponsihUity  for  coUectioD  of  dieae 
bad  kUns,  90  percent  of  vAoae  face  valiM  had  been  underwritten 
by  the  state.  The  baidc’s  oidy  real  assets  were  L320  million  in  loans 
tt>  individuals  and  Li254  mfllion  in  deposits. 


For  decades  Albniia's  government  ardfkially  tnaln»jiin«trf  die  ex- 
dunge  rate  d  the  country’s  currency,  the  Idk,  at  between  L5  and 
L7  to  USfl  whhoin  rqpod  to  production,  fnices,  the  external  mar^ 
ket,  or  other  fiictors.  Among  the  casualties  of  the  economic  col* 
lapse  d  the  early  1990a  was  die  government’s  omtrdi  over  puUk 
finances  and  m<metary  aggregates;  another  victim  was  the  lek’s 
facade  of  stal^ty.  An  encmnous  budget  deficit,  brought  on  in  part 
by  huge  government  subsidks  to  money-losing  enterjuises  during 
a  period  of  rimost  oooqnlete  Ixeakdown  in  productum,  kd  to  trqile- 
di^  inflatkm.  The  repme  tock  steps  to  impose  mosietary  discipline 
by  suspending  payment  of  wage  increases.  To  slow  inflation,  the 
government  proniised  to  cut  its  budget  and  eliminate  price  sup- 
pmts  and  subsidies  to  loss-generating  state  enterprises. 

The  government’s  first  tentative  step  toward  currency  conver- 
tilnlity  came  vdien  the  August  1991  law  on  economic  activity  legal¬ 
ized  the  exchange  of  ftxeign  currency  for  leks  at  rates  set  by  the 
State  Bank  of  Albania  or  by  the  private  foreign  currency  nuurket. 
A  numth  later,  the  government  devalued  the  lek  by  150  percent 
and  p^lged  it  to  the  European  Currency  Unit  (see  Glossary).  The 
inflatkmary  qiind  quickly  drove  the  lek’s  value  downward.  For¬ 
eign  businesses  had  no  choice  but  to  reinvest  lek  prints,  despite 
the  government’s  announced  intention  of  introducing  a  fuUy  con- 
ver^iie  lek,  because  the  acute  shortage  of  fixeign-currency  reserves 
made  ccmvertilHlity  impossible. 

Government  Revenuei  and  Expenditures 

Tax  collecticm  had  been  a  serious  proUem  in  the  Albanian- 
pc^Nilated  lands  at  least  since  the  Ottoman  Empire  extended  its 
rule  over  the  repcm  and  probribly  rince  Roman  times.  The  govern¬ 
ment  diminated  perscmal  income  taxes  in  1967  and  all  personal 
taxes  in  1970.  Fcnr  the  next  twenty  years,  central  and  Icxal  govern¬ 
ments  ccdlected  revenues  primarily  through  turnover  taxes  and 
revalue  deductioiu  fitom  state  and  collective  enterprises.  In  1984 
these  collections  accounted  for  a  record  96  percent  of  government 
revenue.  Chaos  overttxfit  Albania’s  fiscal  taxation  systems  in 
1990,  revenues  dried  tp,  and  die  government  had  to  issue  unbacked 
currency  to  continue  operations.  In  1991  the  government  announced 
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that  the  country’s  fiscal  system  had  to  be  strcagthened  because  “no 
market  economy  exists  without  taxes.”  The  People’s  Assembly  set 
to  woAmi  a  battery  (rfrevenw  measures,  including  a  tax  cm  profits, 
a  sales  tax,  a  business  registradon  tax,  a  motor  vdiicie  tax,  and 
excise  taxes  on  cq(arettes,  alcoholic  bever^^es,  and  oil  products. 
Predktafaly,  talk  kA  taxes  fueled  resentment  anu»^  nec^yte  en¬ 
trepreneurs. 

The  law  on  taxariop  of  profits,  whicdi  the  government  hoped  to 
im|dement  in  early  19^,  i^peared  to  oCGk'  significant  incentives 
to{«ivate  enterprise  and  fiordign  investment.  It  recjuired  payment 
of  a  SO  percent  tax  on  yearly  profits  but  exempted  private  perscms 
firom  payment  for  thrM  years  from  die  time  they  began  business 
activities.  Joint  ventures  «id  foreign-cwned  finiu  were  required 
to  pay  a  30  peraent  (m^t  tax.  Upon  completing  ten  years  ofbun- 
ness  activity  in  a  jc^  venture  or  frae^  firm  would  receive 

tax  reductions.  Foreign  enterjHises  and  persons  who  reinvested 
{Mofits  in  Aftiania  received  a  40  percent  tax  reduction  cm  the  amount 
reinvested.  Tbe  proposed  measure,  however,  vrould  req[uire  all  joint 
ventures  and  fcm^in-owned  emerprises  engaged  in  mining  and 
energy  production  to  pay  a  50  percent  profits  tax.  Foreign  per¬ 
sons  were  required  to  pay  a  10  paemt  tax  on  aO  repatriated  profits. 

With  cudy  fimited  capacity  to  generate  tax  revenues,  the  govon- 
ment  emphasized  reducing  the  overall  budget  deficit  and  public 
debt.  Proceeds  from  the  legitimate  sale  of  international  aid  items 
were  used  to  maintain  essential  government  functions  and  the  so- 
dal  safety  net.  Local  government  reform  depended  cm  the  devdop- 
ment  of  a  new  system  <A  financing  based  cm  users’  fees,  local  taxes, 
and  central-gorornment  grants.  Albania’s  local  governments  were 
in  dire  need  of  technical  assistance  to  establish  a  local  finance 
system  and  train  government  staff  in  planning  and  financial 
management. 

Savinsi 

Albania’s  communists  claimed  they  had  engineered  tiie  world’s 
thriftiest  scxdety.  One  in  three  Albankuis  maintained  a  savings  ac- 
ccnmt.  The  volume  cff  deposits  in  Afoania’s  savings  bank  rose  by 
200  times  betwt  1950  and  the  late  1980s,  albeit  from  a  minus¬ 
cule  base.  Between  1980  and  1983,  the  savings  rate  grew  28  per¬ 
cent.  The  continual  increases  in  personal  savings  indicated  that 
the  economy  was  not  producing  adecpiate  ciuantities  cff  consumer 
goods.  The  government-run  bai^  offered  a  2  percent  interest  rate 
on  shcMTt-term  deposite  and  3  pooent  on  long-term  dqxiaits.  After 
the  eocmomic  craA  of  the  early  1990s,  saving,  at  feast  in  cash,  was 
not  an  option  for  most  of  the  populatkm.  The  wage  of  an  average 
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AttmuMi  woricttr  droiiped  to  about  U^IO  per  month;  a  day’s  p«y 
boi^bt  a  bitf  kilogiara  of  dieem. 

Work  Force  and  Standard  of  Uving 

Uadi  the  1990i,  AliMtta's  woridng  people  played  praetkaBy  no 
meaningful  ded«en-nMJtlag  role  in  ^  country's  economic  life. 
Most  woricers  simply  followed  orders  and  scramUed  to  find  neces¬ 
sities  in  the  country's  poorly  stocked  stcaes.  Personal  initiative  too 
often  eidier  went  unrewarded  or  was  omadered  ideologically  un¬ 
sound  and  tfaereftwe  haaardous  to  persimal  safety.  The  regime  de¬ 
nied  die  esristenoe  of  unemploymesit  in  Albama  but  thousands 

ci  redundant  workers  and  managers  on  factory  and  government 
payrolls  and  di^tched  young  peqide  entering  the  force  to 
labor  mamuJIy  on  collective  fenns  or  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

The  economic  system  left  most  Albanisms  effectively 

jobless.  Deqioir,  fear  of  pofidcal  repression,  and  television-fed  ex¬ 
pectations  of  an  easy  1^  in  the  West  triggered  waves  of  em^ra- 
tion  to  Europe's  established  ftee-market  democracies,  in  particular 
Gbeeoe  mid  Italy.  The  craving  to  leave  Albania  in  search  of  work 
was  so  strong  that  in  August  1991,  king  after  the  arrival  of  inter- 
national  food  aid,  tens  of  thousands  <rf  people  converged  on  Dunes 
after  rumors  qnead  through  the  muiriiy  countryside  that  a  ship 
would  take  passengers  ftom  that  pmt  to  Italy. 

Prices  and  WttfCf 

Fmr  many  years,  dl  inrices  and  wages  were  fixed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  using  annual  economic  plans.  The  leadershqi  followed  the 
Stalinim  model  of  omveying  general  productivity  gains  to  house¬ 
holds  by  reducing  retail  prices  rather  than  by  raising  wi^ies,  which 
would  have  afiowed  consumers  a  modicum  of  leverage  in  the  mar- 
keqilace  and,  if  goods  were  unavailable  or  faded  to  attract  pur- 
chsimrs,  would  have  produced  infladmuury  pressure,  forced  savings, 
and  a  Uadi  market.  Between  1950  and  1%9,  the  Albanian  authori¬ 
ties  lowered  fnioes  thirteen  times.  Hie  1970s  witnessed  no  price 
cuts,  but  the  government  reduced  some  prices  again  in  1S182  and 
19B3.  Enterprises  that  sustamed  losses  because  of  the  governments' 
system  of  setting  wages  and  prices  were  ccHnpensated  with  subsi- 
ftom  the  state  budget. 

The  eocmomic  ananhy  diat  followed  the  collapse  of  the  centrally 
planned  system  ended  die  years  of  artificial  price  staUlity.  The  Au¬ 
gust  1991  law  m  economic  activity  removed  price  conorUs  <m  the 
prices  of  all  goods  excqpt  hread,  meat,  dairy  products,  other  es¬ 
sential  food  items,  other  goods  in  sixut  supply,  and  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  mcmopoly  enterprises.  Also,  the  law  required  an  annual 
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review  of  price  odliiigs.  Price  ooitrali  became  lets  effective  M  pri¬ 
vate  ibod  marketa  devdoped.  The  price  fteeae  even  fided  to  hak 
price  iBcreaeei  fior  rationed  food  items  because  they  disi^^xiared 
firom  the  shrives  of  state  stores,  where  i»ice  restrktknu  were  en- 
fiarced,  and  fiaund  their  way  onto  the  Mack  market,  where  specu- 
lators  kept  prices  hi^.  The  Council  of  Ministers  endorsed  a  draft 
law  on  prices,  drawn  up  by  the  hfinistry  Finance,  which  would 
free  ret^,  wholesale,  and  producer  ^ices  for  aU  but  a  few  agricul¬ 
tural  cosnmodities  and  monopoly  controDed  products.  The  authori' 
ties  introduced  trade  liberaUaatkm  to  stimulate  supply  increases 
MriconyedtiDn,  iriudi  they  hcyed  would  maintain  dovwiward  {mts- 
sure  on  prices.  The  government  also  planned  gradual  elimination 
of  subsidies  for  money-losing  firms  in  an  attempt  to  stop  hyper¬ 
inflation. 

Under  the  comimmist  system,  Albania’s  government  had  main¬ 
tained  one  of  the  world’s  moat  egalitarian  wage  structures.  The 
central  anthoriries  fixed  the  number  of  woikers  at  an  enterinise, 
assigned  them  to  particular  jobs,  and  set  die  wage  fimd,  which  for 
the  nation  as  a  v^rie  translated  in  1983  to  a  monthly  pay  of  about 
L400  fior  a  worker  and  about  L900  for  a  manager.  By  1988  aver¬ 
age  wnrker  grew  to  betsveen  L600  and  L700  (US|89- 

US$1(H);  and  pay  to  top  officials  reached  LI  ,500  (US|223).  In 
the  early  1990s,  to  regime  modified  to  wage  system,  creating  in¬ 
centives  to  overfiilfiBment  ai  plan  targets,  and  allowing  for  a  10 
percent  pay  cut  for  management  if  enterprises  failed  to  attain  plan 
targets. 

Economic  liberalization  ^wned  a  private  sector  without  wage 
controls.  Market-driven  price  hikes  tooed  to  government  to  raise 
wages  for  state  workers  twice  in  mid-1991.  During  to  economic 
chaos,  negotiators  for  Albania’s  newly  independent  trade  unions 
demanded  that  to  government  automatically  increase  wages  to 
keqp  pace  with  price  hikes.  At  state  factories  and  farms  idM  by 
disruptkms  in  deliveries  of  raw  materials,  workers’  salaries  were 
redu^  (Mily  20  percent,  a  move  strongly  criticized  by  to  coun¬ 
try’s  main  opposition  party  as  inherendy  inflationary.  The  oppo- 
sidtm  called  for  fixed  wages  for  workers  at  state  enterprises  and 
an  absriute  limit  on  subskdies  to  money-losing  enterprises,  as  two 
mearu  of  slowing  to  Indding-up  of  wr^es  and  inflation.  In  to 
chaos,  to  average  mondily  incmne  for  Albanian  woricers  plum¬ 
meted  to  to  equivalent  of  about  USflO. 

Enver  Hoxha  and  his  followers  enforced  fhigality  on  Albaniaru 
to  decades.  The  regime  made  few  significant  attempts  to  turn  to 
product  mix  to  country’s  industeial  sector  away  fiom  heavy 
industriri  goods  and  toward  consumer  goods,  eqiedaUy  durable 
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oomomer  goods.  iMSeadafafaootbingpernoalsndngibyprodiiC' 
11^  and  sA^  more  oonsomer  kerns,  the  government  towo-ed  the 
inoomes  of  the  few  bif^  paid  and  AiBed  wcwkers.  Pe<^  vdio 
complained  often  lost  theirjobs  and  wCTC  sent  to  state  farms.  The 
policy  eased  inflatioiiMry  pressures  but  bad  dire  consequences  for 
vNxfcire  modvatioa  sod  vnffingness  to  aooqtt  reqxmsknlity.  The  Al¬ 
banian  economy’s  rdisnoe  on  domestic  muoqpolies  ma^  it  eq>e- 
datty  susocpdhle  to  diortages.  The  country’s  <mly  gbns  factory, 
for  esample,  diut  down  in  niid-1990.  IjwJring  hard  currency  to 
purchase  imported  f^ass,  AMbanians  had  to  live  without  botdes  and 
replacement  wiruiows.  When  Italy  ddivered  {date  ^ass  as  part  of 
rdirf  supplies,  it  was  disoovered  that  the  ABbanians  had  no 
ing  putty. 

Domestic  consumption  at  first  slowed  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Stalinist  economic  system.  In  1991  nate  drops  were  i»actically  empty 
of  goods,  if  they  were  open  at  all.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  medicines 
werein  diort  siqqdy.  People  had  to  squeeze  throuf^  metal-barred 
windows  at  bakeries  just  to  buy  loaves  of  bread.  Private  stores  and 
black  marketeers  had  a  rdlativdy  wide  variety  of  goods,  including 
pasta,  peeled  tomatoes,  soiq>,  firii^  jtikes,  and  toilet  paper,  but  with 
one  l^ogram  of  spa^;hetti  costing  a  tenth  of  the  average  monthly 
salary,  diese  goods  were  far  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
vast  miqortty  of  die  populatkm.  The  government  introduced  general 
rationing,  but  by  mid-1991  wideapread  fear  that  supplies  of  basic 
food  hems  would  runout  caused  crowds  to  begin  plundering  ware¬ 
houses  and  retail  outlets.  Hopes  for  increased  supplies  and  broad¬ 
er  chosoes  in  the  maikeqdaoe  grew  widi  the  emergence  of  the  jaivate 
sector,  which  almost  immediately  began  bringing  in  products  that 
previously  were  unavailatde,  and  often  banned. 

Domcftk  Qmsumplion 

Even  die  communist  government’s  sparse  official  statistics  could 
not  hide  the  fact  that  the  Albanians  suffered  a  low  living  standard. 
Frcmi  the  mid-1970s,  the  economy  strugi^ed  to  produce  enough 
food  and  amsumer  goods  to  sui^y  the  quickly  growing  popula- 
thm.  In  the  early  1990s,  serious  difficulty  in  simply  feeding  the 
country  forced  die  government  to  scrap  its  Stalinist  economic  poli¬ 
cies  a^  to  qip^  Ah'  foreign  humanitarian  relief  to  avert 
widequead  hungre.  Savii^  became  an  inqxwsibilityftn’ almost  the 
entire  population. 

Standani  of  Living 

In  the  late  1960s,  die  average  pay  for  an  Albanian  worker  was 
about  USS^  to  US$104  rntmthly  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of 
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US$1  to  L6.75.  The  govenunent  Bupplemented  low  inamiet  by 
annually  allocating  about  25  percent  of  the  annual  bucket,  about 
L4,000  (US$595)  for  each  foi^y,  to  the  pc^nilaticm’t  cultural  and 
social  needs,  including  everything  from  price  subsides  for  neces¬ 
sities  like  children’s  clothing  to  library  construction.  The  state 
provided  fi«e  education  and  health  care  and  absorbed  65  percent 
of  tuition  for  day  care  and  kmdergarten  and  18  to  35  percent  of 
the  cost  of  meals  in  workers’  cafeterias. 

Under  the  communist  regime,  the  cost  ctf  living  for  the  average 
Albanian  was  generally  low.  Food  was  generally  inexpensive  but 
in  chitmically  short  supi^iy.  The  Albanians’  staple  di^  consisted 
of  bread,  sugar,  pasta,  and  rice,  which  were  sdd  at  or  near  cost. 
Production  dmitfoUs  limited  sopidies  of  meat,  dairy  products,  and 
other  protein-rich  foods.  Albanians  enjoyed  increasing  supfdies  of 
clothing  in  die  late  19808,  but  price,  quality,  and  style  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  state  subsidized  the  prices  of  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoes,  but  a  man’s  shirt  could  cost  about  L200  (US$30), 
a  suit  L675  (US$100),  and  a  woman’s  sweater  LI  50  (US$22).  A 
farmer  had  to  work  ifoout  two  weeks  to  buy  a  pair  of  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  shoes.  Durable  goods  carried  exorbitant  price  tags.  A 
bicycle  sold  for  about  L900  (US$134);  a  motorbike,  L2,700 
(US$402):  a  radio,  LI  ,000  (US$149);  a  television,  L4,000 
(US$595).  The  ever-vigilant  state  requirtxl  that  purchasers  of  tel¬ 
evisions  and  refrigerators  obtain  permits.  Housing  rents  were  low, 
usually  amounting  to  between  1  percent  and  3  percent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  family’s  income.  In  1980,  for  example,  the  monthly  rent  for 
an  apartment  in  Lezhe  came  to  L40  (US$7.50).  Public  transpor¬ 
tation  also  cost  litde. 

Ofiiciak  estimated  that  the  standard  of  living  for  town  dwel¬ 
lers  with  average  monthly  incomes  dropped  by  about  half  in  1991 . 
Government  statistics  showed  that  a  typical  family  with  an  aver¬ 
age  monthly  income  of  LI  ,300  in  Deconber  1990  would  need  more 
than  L4,500  to  keep  up  with  inflation  over  the  same  period.  In 
1991  a  kilogram  of  spinach  sold  for  LOO  at  Tirane’s  produce  mar¬ 
ket;  oranges  cost  L200  per  half  kilogram;  and  a  bottle  of  orange 
drink,  L600.  Per  oqiita  annual  meat  consumption  in  cities  totaled 
about  11.7  kilograms  in  1990,  down  firom  about  14.6  kilograms 
in  1975;  rural  meat  consumptirm  in  1990  was  about  9.0  kilograms 
per  capita,  actually  an  improvement  fnmi  7.3  kilograms  per  cap¬ 
ita  in  1975.  Furniture  prices  give  some  indication  of  how  per¬ 
sonal  incomes  failed  to  maintain  pace  with  prices  in  1991 .  In  one 
Tirane  store,  a  taUe  cost  L60,000;  a  bed,  L130,000;  a  door, 
L150,000. 
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P>opui«tion  and  Woifc  Force 

Growing  at  least  2  percent  annually  during  the  1960s,  Albania’s 
pqnilatiOn  reached  3.2  miBion  by  19%.  Males  accounted  for  about 
51.5  percent  of  the  Albanian  populace.  About  60  percent  td  die 
country’s  men  and  55  percent  of  its  women  were  of  woriung  age. 
Natural  growdi  added  about  45,000  persons  to  die  woridng'i^ 
population  annually  in  die  1960s,  ribout  a  3.5  percent  average  yeariy 
increase.  The  work  force  officially  numbered  about  1  million  peo- 
fde  in  1960  and  about  1 .5  milUon  when  the  economy  coUaps^  in 
1990.  Albania’s  prindpid  industries  were  labor-intenrive,  but  diere 
were  amjde  labor  reserves  in  the  agricultural  population.  Workers 
officially  put  in  a  six-day,  forty-eight-hour  v^ek  with  at  least  two 
weeks  dT annual  vacation.  Peoide^^io  fled  Albania  during  the  com¬ 
munist  era,  however,  reported  that  ten-hour  workdays  were  the 
minimum  at  many  farms  and  factories  (see  Social  Structure  under 
Communist  Rule;  Social  Insurance,  ch.  2). 

The  government  also  assigned  almost  everyone  to  qiecial  “work 
actions,’’  which  entailed  gathering  harvests  and  building  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  and  railroad  embankments;  “volunteer’’  work  details 
scavenged  sors^  metal  and  beautified  puUic  parks  on  “Enver  Days’’ 
to  honor  the  “father  of  the  nation.’’  Labor  productivity  declined 
about  1.7  percent  per  year  from  1980  to  19%,  an  indication  that 
the  economy  was  failing  to  create  enough  jobs  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  woridng-age  people.  Apart  from  diplomatic 
staff  and  6migr6s,  no  Albanian  nationals  were  working  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  communist  system’s  decline. 

Albania’s  employment  profile  was  clesuly  that  of  a  developing 
country.  In  1987,  Albania’s  agriculture  sector  employed  52  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country’s  workers;  industry,  22.9  percent;  construc¬ 
tion,  7.1  percent;  trade,  4.6  percent;  education  and  culture,  4.4 
percent;  and  tramqportation  a^  communications,  2.9  percent  (see 
table  6,  Appendix).  The  failure  the  communist  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  rocked  the  structure  of  Albania’s  work  force.  Except  for 
workers  in  the  government  bureaucracy,  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
military  and  police,  basic  services,  and  private  firms,  the  turmoil 
left  only  a  handful  of  Albanians  with  productive  jobs.  The  doors 
slammed  shut,  for  example,  at  almost  all  the  enterprises  in  the 
mountainous  Kukes  District,  including  a  profitable  chromite  mine, 
a  copper-smelting  plant  that  closed  for  lack  of  coal,  and  a  textile 
factory  that  ran  out  of  wotd  and  thread.  Albania’s  government 
reported  unemployment  at  about  30  percent,  but  unofficial  1991 
estimates  indicated  that  about  50  percent  of  the  work  force  was 


fVoman  at  work  in  a  clothing 
store  in  the  port  city  of  Bums 
Courte^  Charla  Sudetic 


Women  at  a  loom 
in  the  port  city  of  Durrb 
Courier  Charles  Sndetie 
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jeklkm.  Idfed  ftctnry  vrorinra  tiBed  |>rivaic  pk>«s,  tought  jobi  in 
new  pfivate  reu^  oudea  and  hsMficraft  wnrkihapt,  or  attemi^ 
to  km  die  country  to  Karch  fin*  woric  Jdiroad.  Oflkials  ai^iaded 
to  ^  iBtwmarional  community  to  pravide  material  inputs  neces¬ 
sary  to  joasp’-sttot  Attsaman  kctories  and  hoped  diat  a  US|10  aver¬ 
age  mmnlily  wage,  one  of  the  wmid’s  lowest  for  a  literate  labor 
firaoe^  iwould  endoe  foreign  investors. 

wiNim  ni  iBC  wOTm  raivc 

The  femak  jgoportion  of  the  country’s  wi^[e-eanung  work  force 
increased  maiket&y  after  Worid  War  II,  ahhou^  women  amtiniied 

t«  tiiiar  mcmt  nf  the  Bt!^pt>n«ihatty  for  mam»aini«g  AIKnni«ti»«  Kru.^ 

hcdds.  Wmnen  had  played  a  subservient  lok  in  traditional  Alba¬ 
nian  society  and  were  for  hundreds  of  years  considered  litde  more 
than  beasts  of  burden.  During  Albania’s  Cultural  and  Ideological 
Revolution,  which  b^;an  in  1966,  die  regime  encouraged  women 
to  take  jobs  outside  the  home  in  an  effort  to  overcome  their  con¬ 
servatism  and  compensate  for  labor  shortages.  An  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbn  <ff  preschook  fodlitated  the  entry  of  women 
into  paying  jobs.  By  late  in  the  decade,  the  regime  was  struggling 
to  overcome  mak  resistance  to  the  appointment  of  women  to 
government  and  party  posts  once  held  exclusively  by  men.  Wom¬ 
en  accounted  for  about  41  percent  of  the  overall  rural  labor  force 
in  1961  and  51.3  percent  in  1983.  Despite  Albania’s  high  annual 
Inrdi  rate  in  the  late  1980s,  women  made  up  about  47  percent  of 
the  country’s  overall  worit  force,  including  53  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  agriculture;  43.5  percent  in  industry;  55  percent  in  trade; 
80  percent  in  health  care;  and  54  percent  in  education  and  cul¬ 
ture.  In  mountain  areas,  women  made  up  a  significandy  higher 
propcgtkm  of  farm  labor.  In  1981  women  accounted  for  70.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  ccdlecdve-farm  work  force  in  Puke  District  and  con- 
s^uted  a  similariy  diqiroportionate  segment  in  Kukes,  Tropoje, 
Mat,  »nd  IJbra^hd. 

Traite  Unioni 

ABwmian  workers  and  enterprise  managers  had  litde  significant 
influence  until  die  <dd  order  began  breaking  down  in  1990.  Work¬ 
ers  for  decades  had  ito  recourse  but  to  rely  on  govemment-con- 
trolkd  trade  UttKHisfo  protect  their  interests,  but  the  ruling  party 
used  diese  unkms  onfy  as  moud^iieces  to  imidore  workers  to  pro¬ 
duce  taoxc  and  aocqpt  more  sacrifices.  Independent  trade  unions 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  t^Bcial  labor  organizations  in  each 
of  the  eecfooiny’s  migor  secttns.  In  1991  union  representatives 
pressed  government  offickb  fmr  concesrions  on  issues  of  wages  and 
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Mroiicing  conditions,  a  general  Idaor  ccmtract,  and  wage  indexing 
to  mitigate  die  effects  of  inflation.  They  also  demanded  social  secu¬ 
rity  guarantees,  reestafalishnient  of  electrical  service  in  many  towns, 
and  deliveries  of  raw  materials  to  idle  flartories.  Management  <dlen 
badced  die  woiicers*  demands  to  the  government.  There  were  strikes 
as  well  as  mass  protests  in  central  TiranS  and  dsewhere.  In 
mid-1991,  the  Council  of  Ministers  drafted  a  law  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions  that  eliminated  the  jdb  security  Albanian  workers  had  en¬ 
joyed  under  the  communist  system,  allowing  firms  to  dismiss 
workers  who  violated  disciplinary  standards. 

Agricultiire 

The  Albanian  economy’s  traditional  mainstay,  reculture, 
generated  a  third  of  the  country’s  net  material  product  and  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  half  the  work  force  in  1990.  Domestic  farm 
products  accounted  for  63  percent  of  household  expev  'litures  and 
25  percent  of  exports  in  that  year.  While  striving  for  scit-suffidency 
in  the  1970s  and  19808,  the  Hoxha  regime  created  the  world’s  most 
strictly  controlled  and  isdated  farm  sector.  But  as  the  govenunent 
force-fed  investment  funds  to  industry  at  the  farm  sector’s  expense, 
food  output  feU  short  of  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation.  The  govenunent  triggered  acute  disruptions  m  food  sup¬ 
plies  by  reducing  the  sze  of  personal  plots,  collectivizing  livestodt, 
and  forbidding  peasants  to  market  their  produce  privately.  By  the 
early  1990s,  the  country’s  farms  were  no  longer  sup{dying  adequate 
amoimts  of  food  to  urban  areas;  tiiey  were  also  failing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Albanian  factories  fi>r  raw  materials.  The  regime  responded 
by  stimulating  agricultural  production  through  a  program  of  land 
privatization  and  ftee-market  measures,  cognizant  that  the  success 
of  its  broader  economic  reform  program  depended  heavily  on  the 
^(ricultural  sector’s  ability  to  fe^  the  population  and  provide  the 
input-starved  production  lines  with  raw  materials. 

The  Land 

In  1991  cultivaUe  land  in  Albania  amounted  to  about  714,000 
hectares,  about  25  percent  of  the  country’s  total  area.  Arable  land 
and  permanent  crcqilands  totaled  about  590,000  hectares  and 
124,000  Iwctares,  respectively;  perrrument  pasturelands  account¬ 
ed  another  409,528  hectares.  More  than  100,000  hectares  of 
the  cultivable  land  had  a  slope  greater  than  30  percent  and  was 
aflocated  almost  entirely  to  permanent  tree  crt^  such  as  dives. 
Forests  and  woodlands  covered  more  than  1  million  hectares,  or 
38  percentof  the  total  lard  area.  The  soils  of  the  coastal  plain  tmd 
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eastern  plateau  were  fertile,  but  acidic  soils  were  predominant  in 
the  200,000  hectares  of  cropland  in  hilly  and  mountainous  areas. 

Irrigation  and  desalination  projects,  terracing  of  highlands,  and 
drainage  of  marshes,  often  canied  out  by  forced  labor,  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  country’s  cultivable  land  after  1945.  Large  popu¬ 
lation  increases,  however,  reduced  the  amount  of  cultivable  land 
per  capita  by  35  percent  between  1950  and  1987  and  by  20  per¬ 
cent  between  1980  and  1988.  About  423,000  hectares  were  irrigated 
in  1991,  up  from  about  39,300  Hectares  in  1950.  The  economic 
disruptions  of  the  early  1990s,  however,  left  only  about  40  percent 
of  the  country’s  irrigation  system  functional  and  20  percent  in  com¬ 
plete  disrepair.  Albama  also  invested  substantially  in  imported 
Dutch  greenhouses  during  its  drive  for  food  self-sufficiency. 

Land  Distribution  and  Agricuhurai  Organization 

Following  Enver  Hoxha’s  1967  proclamation  that  the  regime  had 
collectivized  all  of  Albania’s  private  farmland,  the  country’s  only 
legal  forms  of  agricultural  pr^uction  were  state  farms,  coUective 
farms,  and  personal  plots  granted  to  members  of  coUective  farms. 
The  first  Albanian  state  farm  grew  out  of  a  large  experimental  farm 
set  up  by  Italian  colonists  in  the  1930s.  After  World  War  11,  the 
government  amalgamated  smaU  coUective  farms  and  transformed 
them  into  state  farms  in  each  district.  The  216  state  farms,  which 
stiU  controUed  24  percent  of  the  arable  land  in  1991,  functioned 
like  industrial  organizations;  thus,  state  farm  workers,  like  facto¬ 
ry  workers,  toUed  for  set  wages.  The  state  farms  received  the  best 
land  and  equipment  and  a  disproportionate  amount  of  investment 
monies.  CoUective  farms  were  the  result  of  government  campaigns 
to  coerce  peasants  into  signing  over  their  private  holdings  to  co¬ 
operatives  and  working  the  land  in  common,  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  centi^  government’s  economic  plaimers.  The 
authorities  later  took  gradual  steps  to  transform  coUective  farms 
into  “higher-type”  farms  more  dosely  resembling  state  farms  in 
their  organization.  Faced  with  dire  food  shortages,  the  regime  in 
1990  attempted  to  reform  the  agricultural  system  by  lifting  a 
200-square-meter  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  personal  plots  of  col¬ 
lective  farm-members. 

In  July  1991,  the  government  enacted  a  law  that  nuUified  old 
property  daims  and  regulated  redistribution  of  the  expropriated 
farmlands  given  to  coUective  farms  after  1946.  The  law  granted 
landownership  rights  to  members  of  the  former  coUective  farms 
and  their  househdds  without  requiring  compensation;  it  also  grant¬ 
ed  land-use  rights  to  up  to  0.4  hectares  to  other  quaUfying  resi¬ 
dents  of  viUages  attached  to  coUective  farms.  The  law  provided  for 
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the  inheritance  of  pitqierty  but  banned  land  tales  and  leases,  thore- 

by  bloddi^  whmtery  onmnlidarion  of  tiny  landhnlding*  and  limiting 

fEUTOors’  access  to  credit  by  precluding  t^  use  of  land  as  collateral. 

The  government  estriilisbed  the  National  Tjind  Commission  to 
oversee  the  land  reform.  Hie  ministor  of  agriculture  diaired  the 
ounmission  and  reported  on  its  activities  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  District  and  village  land  commissionB  cfemarcated  the 
land,  issued  ownership  titles,  and  compiled  a  land  registry. 

Albania’s  land  redistribution  program  proceeded  rapidly  but  im- 
evenly.  It  met  eqiedallystiffresistance  in  ^country’s  mountainous 
northeastern  regions  where  clans  anxious  to  stake  out  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  traditional  family  lands  tried  to  stop  large  numbers 
of  postwar  immigrants  from  gaining  title  to  them.  disputes 
threatened  to  trigger  blood  feuds.  Local  officials  also  impedr^  the 
reform  process.  The  central  government  countered  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  prosecute  anyone  who  seized  land  illegally.  Under  the  land- 
distribution  program,  Albania’s  agricultural  sector  would  gain  about 
380,000  small  family  farms  averting  about  1.4  hectares  in  size 
and  often  made  up  of  two  or  three  plots.  In  mountain  areas,  the 
parcels  were  significantly  smaller.  In  Puke,  for  example,  the  aver¬ 
se  size  was  just  over  0.5  hectares,  and  in  Kukes,  almost  0.9  hect¬ 
ares.  Western  economists  estimated  that  35  percent  of  the  new  fturms 
would  not  be  economically  viable  and  expressed  concern  that,  un¬ 
less  restrictions  on  land  sales  were  lifted,  inheritance  would  lead 
to  land  firagtnentation  and  hamper  development.  Fearing  that  small¬ 
holdings  would  not  provide  sustenance,  the  government  amended 
the  land  law  to  provide  for  income  support  of  farmers  in  moun¬ 
tainous  areas.  As  privatization  prc^ressed,  some  ftunilies  and  owners 
of  contiguous  fields  began  to  form  private  cooperatives  to  take  ad- 
vantj^  of  economies  of  scale. 

Left  in  limbo  by  the  land  reform  were  the  216  state  farms  and 
their  155,000  emj^oyees,  who  accounted  for  about  20  percent  of 
the  agricultural  h^r  force.  State  farms  contributed  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  country’s  agricultural  output  and  supplied 
dty  dwellers  with  most  of  their  dairy  products,  ftiiits,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  state  farms’  yields  normally  outstripped  those  of  the 
cooperative  ftoms  by  a  third  or  mcnre  bemise  the  state  farms  benefit¬ 
ed  ^m  richer  soils,  more  mechanization,  and  easier  access  to  farm 
services,  government  finance,  and  transportation.  The  breakdown 
of  the  communist  structure  dealt  the  state  farms  serious  setbacks. 
By  mid-1991  lines  of  authority  had  snapped,  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings  had  been  plundered,  and  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  had 
decreased  by  half.  Although  it  planned  to  dissolve  sixty  money¬ 
losing  state  farms  in  the  mountainous  northeast,  the  government 
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generally  ^>ared  the  state  farms  from  redistribution  because  their 
breakup  would  lead  to  serious  land  fragmentation  problems  and 
reduce  urban  ftiod  supplies.  Pasturdands  and  forests  were  also  ex¬ 
empted.  Western  economic  analysts  concluded  that  some  of  the 
state  frums  could  turn  a  profit  and  that  foreign  companies  might 
fidlow  the  lead  erf'  one  Italian  firm  that  had  entered  into  a  joint  v«a- 
ture  with  a  state  farm. 

Structure  and  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Output 

Before  the  1990s,  Albania’s  main  food  crops  were  wheat,  com, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  (see  taUe  7,  Appenc^).  However,  plan¬ 
ners  were  devoting  increasing  attention  to  tobacco,  dives,  and 
oranges.  Between  1989  and  1^1,  the  country’s  crop  structure  un¬ 
derwent  a  radical  transformation.  The  new  private  frurmers  took 
responsibility  for  transporting  and  seiling  their  output  and  began 
basing  thdr  production  and  mariceting  decisions  on  free-market 
omditions.  Low  state  procurement  prices,  a  shortage  of  livestock 
feed,  the  breakdown  of  the  transportation  system,  and  a  lack  of 
demand  from  idled  processing  j^ants  led  to  steep  declines  in  the 
hectarage  sown  with  wheat  and  such  industrial  crops  as  tobacco, 
sugar  beets,  sunflowers,  and  cotton.  Disputes  arising  out  of  the 
government’s  land-privatization  program,  shortages  of  funds  for 
seeds  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  hasty  privatization  of 
the  enterprises  that  provided  farmers  with  machinery  and  fertiliz¬ 
ers  also  had  an  effect.  In  the  first  third  of  1991,  milk  production 
was  down  50  percent  compared  to  dw  corre^nding  period  in  1990; 
bread-grain  production  was  down  67  percent;  and  areas  sown  with 
cottCHi  and  tobacco  had  decreased  by  80  percent  and  50  percent, 
respectively. 

The  farmers’  choice  of  which  crops  to  plant  was  motivated 
primarily  by  the  need  to  feed  their  families  and  only  secondarily 
by  the  caA  market.  In  mid-1991,  10  to  15  percent  of  Albania’s 
cultivable  land  lay  fallow  mainly  because  the  state  enterprises  were 
not  giving  small  fanners  seed,  fertilizers,  and  other  necessary  in¬ 
puts.  Tranqxrrtation  breakdowns  and  other  problems  continued 
to  force  farmers  away  from  crops  requiring  processing,  leaving 
Mrheat,  sugar,  and  vegetable  oils  in  short  supply.  Production  on 
nevdy  privatized  plots  grew,  lK>wevcr,  despite  input  shortages.  Com 
production  increased,  and  meat,  eg^,  and  vegetaUe  output  seemed 
to  be  on  the  rise.  Western  economists  expected  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  to  begin  recovering  in  1992  as  the  private  sector  began 
solving  transportation  problems  and  reorganizing  production  in 
reiponse  to  demand.  Des  ^ite  these  grounds  for  optimism,  domes¬ 
tic  production  in  1992  w  -  projected  to  meet  only  about  88  percent 
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Tractor  plowing  a  field  just  outside  Tirane 
Courte^  Charles  Sudetic 


of  the  country’s  need  for  meat,  48  percent  for  wheat,  30  percent 
for  sugar,  and  5  percent  for  vcf^table  oils.  The  production  short¬ 
falls  would  force  donor  countries  to  commit  additional  food  aid  to 
avert  serious  htmger. 

Livestock  and  Pasturelands 

A  botched  campaign  to  collectivize  livestock  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  M  to  a  whtdesale  slaughter  and  chronic  produc- 
don  shortfalls.  When  meat  and  dairy  product  shortages  in  the  larger 
towns  grew  cridcal,  Albania’s  communists  retraced  their  steps.  The 
regime  gave  animal  husbandry  a  high  priority  in  the  Eighth  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1986-90).  In  July  1990,  the  government  decided  to 
allow  collective-farm  members  to  raise  catde  on  their  private  plots 
and  instructed  the  administrators  of  collecdve  farms  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  their  stock  animals  to  members.  The  government  also 
recommended  that  odlecdve  farms  in  mountainous  areas  grant 
members  0.2  hectares  of  land  each,  in  addition  to  their  private 
plots,  in  order  to  increase  livestock  production.  In  mid-1991 ,  short¬ 
ages  of  feed  severely  hampered  livestock  production  and  forced 
farmers  to  allocate  much  of  their  land  to  cultivation  of  forage  and 
feed  com.  The  animals  raised  on  this  diet  were  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  generally  of  poor  quality.  Despite  the  ban  on  food  exports. 
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herdunen  were  reportedly  smugging  about  1,000  head  of  calves, 
cows,  sheep,  and  other  livestodk  acroM  the  Greek  and  Yugodav 
bcHrders  each  day  because  they  lacked  fodder  and  sought  to  take 
advant^  of  high  prices  on  fordgn  nuokets.  An  additknal  challenge 
to  Albiuaian  stockmen  was  a  serious  shortage  of  artificial' 
insemination  and  other  veterinary  services. 

Albania’s  409,528  hectares  ctfpastureland  remained  st^e'OWMd 
desfnte  the  land  reform,  and  in  the  chaos  o{  1991  the  govemmmt 
set  to  wmic  on  a  new  law  to  reassert  state  control  of  pasturdands 
and  give  managers  new  guidelines.  Tire  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s 
eighteen  pasture  enterprises  maiuiged  grazii^  lands  at  the  district 
levd  and  dunged  custtaners,  indtiding  private  herdanen  and  form- 
ers,  a  seasonal  fee.  Price  liberalization  did  not  boost  grazing  fees 
even  though  die  enterprises  were  operating  at  a  loss  in  1991 .  Min¬ 
istry  ofiBdals  estimate  that  grazing  fees  could  have  to  increase 
fourfold  before  the  pasture  enterprises  could  break  even.  Western 
economists  projected  that  pressure  on  Albania’s  pasturdands  would 
increase  as  livestock  herds  grew  and  as  expanding  communities 
sought  land  for  residential  and  recreationd  purposes. 

Mechanization 

Faithful  to  Stalin’s  teachings  on  ^ricultural  organization,  Al¬ 
bania’s  communist  regime  allowed  state  farms  to  possess  tractors 
but  gave  collective  farms  access  to  machinery  only  through  machine 
tractor  stations  (see  Glossary).  These  stations  remained  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  Albania’s  collective  agricultural  sector  for  decades.  In  1991 
the  thirty-three  machine  tractor  stations  controlled  about  63  per¬ 
cent  of  Albania’s  10,630  tractors  and  25  percent  of  its  1,433  com¬ 
bine  harvesters;  state  farms  controlled  the  rest.  Ofiicial  inventories 
also  listed  1 ,857  threshers.  As  the  old  order  collapsed,  the  tractor 
stations  metamorphosed  into  state-owned  “agricultural  machinery 
enterprises’’  that  offered  their  services  to  peasant  customers  on  a 
contractual  basis.  These  enterprises  often  ignored  state  limitations 
on  service  charges,  demanding  exorbitant  fees  as  well  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  fuel  at  prices  higher  than  those  charged  at  the  pump. 
Some  tractor  drivers  bought  older  Chinese  tractors  and  offer^  th^ 
services  at  prices  up  to  40  percent  more  than  those  charged  by  the 
state  enterprises.  More  than  75  percent  of  Albania’s  tractors  were 
over  fifteen  years  old  in  1991 ;  most  tractors  were  in  disrepair  be¬ 
cause  plant  closures  had  cut  off  supplies  of  spare  parts. 

Fertilizers,  Pesticides,  and  Seeds 

During  peak  years,  Albania  had  used  fertilizers  less  than  almost 
any  other  nation  in  Eastern  Europe.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eariy  1990s 
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the  agricultural  sector  experienced  a  fertilizer  shorty;  sui^lies 
ofpettkides  and  hybrid  se^  also  ran  low.  In  1989  Albanian  farmers 
had  iq^ed  about  158  kilognuns  of  active  ingredients  per  hectare, 
but  die  country’s  eccuioinic  breakdown  pushed  the  tc^  down  to 
135  kilc^(ranis  in  1990  and  38  kilograms  in  1991 .  A  lack  of  hard 
currency  caused  fertilizer  supfdies  to  drop  80  percent  and  pesti- 
dde  reserves  to  fall  63  percent.  Ironically,  intensive  application  of 
limiaoe  and  other  pesticides  as  weQ  as  disinfectants  for  treating  soil 
at  seeding  time,  in  combination  with  monocropping  of  wheat  and 
com,  had  destroyed  many  pests*  natural  enemies  and  increased 
dependency  on  pestiddes.  Akhough  Albania’s  {^cultural  research 
insdtutes  produced  sufBdent  foundation  seed,  obsolete  sorting  and 
deaning  equipment  lowered  seed  quality.  Varietal  improvement 
was  dependent  on  the  crossing  of  local  strains.  The  breakup  of  col¬ 
lective  farms,  which  produced  most  of  the  wheat  and  com  seed, 
forced  farmers  to  seek  new  seed  suppliers. 

Forests 

Albania  has  soils  and  a  dimate  favorable  to  an  extensive  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  Although  the  postwar  government  invested  heavily 
in  afforestation,  it  devdoped  an  inefficient  wood  products  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  thickest  woodlands  were  in  the  central 
and  northern  mountain  ranges.  The  country’s  southern  half  was 
mostly  deforested,  a  consequence  of  the  dear-cutting  of  oak  trees 
to  build  the  merchant  ships  of  old  Venice  and  Dubrovnik,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  woodlands  to  create  pastures,  the  burning  of  wood  for 
fuel,  and  the  expansion  of  villages  onto  hillsides.  Albania’s  nine 
state  forestry  industry  complexes  produced  an  estimated  2.3  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  meters  of  roundwood  annually  between  1976  and  1988; 
its  twenty-eig^t  sawmills  cut  about  200,000  cubic  meters  of  wood 
annually  between  1977  and  1988.  Outdated  sawmills,  however, 
wasted  raw  materials  and  were  situated  too  far  from  sources  of  raw 
materiab.  The  pulp,  p«q>er,  and  fiberboard  industries  enjoyed  lit¬ 
tle  competitive  advantage  and  did  considerable  environmental 
damage.  Tire  country’s  high  dependency  on  wood  for  heating — 
amounting  to  100  percent  of  household  energy  needs  in  moun¬ 
tainous  areas  and  over  90  percent  in  the  cities  in  1991 — contributed 
to  the  overexploitation  of  forests.  Unchecked  cutting  by  people  jo 
deq>erate  for  fuel  that  they  hacked  tree  stumps  to  below  grou.  d 
level  caused  serious  damage  to  woodlands. 

Fisheries 

Albania’s  firiung  industry,  vdiicfa  was  underdevdoped  an.  ,  .xiriy 
matuiged,  cemristed  of  four  statenswned  fishing  enterprises,  sixteen 
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aquaculture  enteqBiiaa,  and  two  ihdlfiah  entetpriaes.  The  govern¬ 
ment  foresaw  little  trouble  in  i»ivatizii^  all  of  the  country’s  {idl¬ 
ing  vesads  but  antkqiated  difficulty  in  selling  off  the  three  fish 
canneries  and  the  only  shipyard  servicing  the  fishing  and  coastal 
transportation  fleet.  World  Bank  and  European  Community 
economists  lepmted  that  Miania’s  fishing  industry  had  good  poten¬ 
tial  to  gmerate  expmt  earnings  because  prices  in  the  nearby  Greek 
and  Italian  markets  were  many  times  higher  than  those  in  the  Al¬ 
banian  market.  Albania’s  coaAal  waters  vrere  overfished,  and  for¬ 
eign  eocxiomists  advised  the  Albanian  government  to  protect  its 
{Msdiie  resources  from  illegal  expkntation  by  vessels  from  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

Industry 

Afliania’s  rigid  Stalinists  considered  heavy  industry  the  force  driv¬ 
ing  all  developed  economies.  For  years,  the  government  fed  the 
lion’s  share  of  investment  money  and  technology  imports  to  in¬ 
dustrial  bdiemoths,  which  had  domestic  monopolies  and  too  often 
lacked  distinct  objectives.  Eqiedally  from  the  1960s  onward,  the 
government  ^nt  most  investment  funds  on  the  production  of 
minerals  for  eiqiott  and  the  manufacture  of  import-substitution 
products.  The  effort  succeeded  in  expanding  and  diversifying  Al¬ 
bania’s  industrial  sector,  but  without  the  discipline  imposed  by  a 
free  market;  the  resulting  creation  was  inefficient  and  structurally 
distorted  (see  taUe  8;  Ufole  9,  Appendix).  In  the  early  19908,  in¬ 
dustry  accounted  for  about  40  percent  of  Albania’s  GDP  and  em¬ 
ployed  about  25  percent  of  thr:  natron’s  work  force.  The  industrial 
sector’s  most  important  brancftes  were  food  products,  energy  and 
petroleum  production,  mining,  li|^t  industry,  and  engineering. 
All  of  Alban’s  industrial  brandies  suffered  from  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment,  inadequate  infrastructure,  and  low  levels  of  worker  skill  and 
motivation.  Shortages  of  enei^,  spare  parts,  and  raw  materials 
stopped  industrial  production  aimost  entirdy  in  the  early  1990s. 

Eneisy  and  Natural  Resources 

Since  classical  times,  people  have  exploited  the  fossil-fuel  and 
mineral  deposits  present  in  the  lands  that  now  constitute  Albania. 
Petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  asphalt  lie  in  tire  sedimentary 
rock  formations  of  the  country’s  southwestern  regions.  The  pre¬ 
dominantly  igneous  formations  the  northern  mountains  yield 
chromite,  ferronickel,  copper,  and  cobalt.  Albania  also  has  deposits 
of  ffoosi^orite,  bauxite,  gdd,  ulver,  kaolin,  day,  asbestos,  magne¬ 
site,  ddomite,  and  gypsum.  Salt  is  abundant.  About  70  percent 
of  Albania’s  territtay  is  about  300  meters  above  sea  level,  twice 
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A  power  plant  for  a  textile  mill  complex  on  the 

outskirts  of  Tirane 
Courtesy  Charles  Sudetic 
Elbasan  Steel  Combine 
Courte^  Fred  Conrad 
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Ac  cwge  devatioii  of  Europe.  JcQed  Kmertone  peaks  rise  to 
owor  2,700  meters.  Thew  great  heights,  oombiaed  with  nuHtnaliy 

rainfall,  thm  jtmthtrfinn  mf  KyHiwjW- 

trie  power  doi^  riven. 

¥fiA  Its  significant  petroleum  and  natural-gm  reserves,  coal 
deposits,  and  hydrodbctric-powor  capacity,  ABiania  has  Ae  poten» 
tial  to  produce  enough  energy  ftw  dome^  consumption  and  ex* 
port  fuds  and  doctric  power.  Mtnnanagement  kd  to  produetkm 
ahart£B&  m  Ac  early  1990s,  however,  and  forced  the  government 
to  m^ortboA  petroleum  and  dectiic  power.  For  yean  after  i»oduc- 
tion  droiyed  m  the  Ime  1970s,  A&ania’s  govnnment  considered 
stadatics  on  Ae  performance  of  its  petroleum  industry  a  stne  secret; 
asaconsequence,  data  on  the  oil  indurtry  vary  radiiaJly  (see  table 
10).  Known  petroleum  reserves  at  existing  Afiranian  d^  sites  to* 
taM  aboitt  200 ndffion  tons,  but  in  1991  leooversbie  stocks  amount* 
ed  totally  ^  mfflkm  tons.  Albania’s  petrdeum  reserves  generally 
were  in  the  tertiary  layers  in  sou Aivestem  Albania,  mainly 

in  the  trian|^e*aluped  rqpon  ddiimted  by  VlorE,  Berat,  aixl  Dunes. 
The  prindpd  peordeum  reserves  were  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Devoll;  in  Ae  valley  of  Ae  Gjanke  near  Patos  m  the  souAwest, 
where  they  lay  m  smidy  MkkUe  or  Upper  Miocene  layers;  and  in 
Maiinex,  beMeen  Ku$ove  and  Fier.  Petroleum  was  refined  m 
BaUA,  near  Berat;  near  Elbasan;  and  Ku$ovS. 

In  the  19808,  Ae  petroleum  and  Intumro  enterprises  em^oyed 
10  percent  of  Albania’s  industrial  work  fence,  contrdled  25  per* 
cent  of  Ae  country’s  industrid  csfAal,  and  received  almost  33  per* 
cent  of  its  industrid  investment  ftinA.  Neverdidess,  Ae  industry’s 
share  trf’Aeooumry’s  gross  industrid  production  fdl  from  8.1  per* 
cent  m  1980  to  6.6  percent  m  1962  a^  pethiqis  as  litde  as  5  per- 
centm  1965.  Albaniaproducedonly  between  1.5  million  tons  and 
2.1  mtDkm  terns  trfpettoleum  annually  m  Ae  19708,  according  to 
rdiable  estimates.  Output  sieged  fiuAer  durii^;  Ae  19608  vAen 
extraetkm  became  increadng^y  <hffik»it.  Albania’s  wdls  pumped 
only  1.2  mfflion  urns  of  petroleum  m  1990.  At  some  sites,  obsdete 
drffiingequqKnent  was  extracting  only  12  percent  of  the  available 
petrolonn  m  sitaations  where  modern  drilling  and  pumping  equip¬ 
ment  would  permit  Ae  extraction  of  as  much  as  40  percent. 

Petrdeum  was  Ae  first  mdustry  to  attract  direct  foreign  mvest- 
ment  after  the  communist  econtnnic  system  broke  down.  In  1990 
and  1991,  Ae  Albanian  Petrdeum  and  Gas  Directorate  entered 
into  negotiations  wiA  foreign  drilling  and  exjdoration  firms  for  on¬ 
shore  and  offohore  prospecting.  In  Mardi  1991,  Ae  Albanian 
governmrot  and  a  German  company,  Demmex,  signed  a  US$500 
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nuBiofi  oontnct  for  MiBnological  Midks,  vrefl  drilling,  and  produc' 
don  ptqMuariQn.  Albania  alao  negodated  exploration  contracts  with 
Agip  of  Itidy  and  Occidental  Petroleum,  Chevron,  and  Hamilton 
Oil  oS  the  United  States. 

Albania’s  known  natural-gas  reserves  have  been  estimated  at 
22,400  wittliftw  cubic  meters  and  he  mainly  in  the  Kucove  and  Pa- 
tps  areas.  The  country’s  wells  pumped  about  600,000  cubic  meters 
of  natural  gas  annually  during  the  late  lOOOs.  Fertilizer  plants  con¬ 
sumed  dbout  40  percent  ctf  Albania’s  annual  natural-gas  produc¬ 
tion;  power  stations  oonsiuned  about  another  15  percent.  Planners 
projected  an  increase  in  natural-gas  production  to  about  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  oddc  meters  per  year  by  1995,  but  output  tumbled  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1991. 

Albania’s  uiqirofitable  coal  mines  produced  about  2.1  million 
tons  in  1987.  The  coal,  noainly  lignite  with  a  low  calorific  value, 
was  being  mined  mainly  in  central  Albania  near  Valias,  Manez, 
and  Krrabe;  near  Kmoe  at  Mboije  and  Drenove;  in  northern  Tqpe- 
lene  at  Memaliaj;  and  in  Alarup  to  the  south  of  Lake  C%rid.  Coal 
washeiies  were  located  at  Valias  and  Memaliaj.  Albania  imported 
about  200,000  tons  of  coke  per  year  from  Poland  for  its  metalworics. 
Condidcms  inside  Albania’s  coal  mines  were  deplorable,  with  much 
of  the  wwk  done  by  manual  labor.  Albania  used  most  of  its  coal 
to  genonte  electric  power. 

About  80  percent  of  Albania’s  electric  power  came  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  hydroelectric  dams  built  after  1947  and  driven  by  several 
rivers  that  normally  carried  sdjundant  rainfrdl.  Electric  power  output 
was  estimated  by  Albanian  ofiScials  at  3,984,000  megawatt  hours 
in  1968.  Outfitted  widi  French-bufit  turtdnes,  Albania’s  largest  pow¬ 
er  station,  the  Koman  hydroelectric  plant  an  the  Drin  River,  had 
a  ciqiacity  of  about  600  megawatts.  The  hydroelectric  stations  at 
Fierze  and  Oejas,  also  on  ^e  Drin  River,  had  capacities  of  500 
m^awatts  and  250  megawatts,  re^iectivdy,  aixl  used  Chinese-built 
turtnnes.  Albaiua  had  no  capacity  to  generate  nuclear  power,  but 
in  the  early  1990s  a  research  nudimr  reactor  was  reportedly  under 
omstructian  with  Uni^  Nations  funds.  In  1972  high-tension  trans¬ 
mission  lines  linked  Albania’s  power  grid  with  Yugoslavia’s  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  Albania’s  first  400-kilovolt  hig^-tension  line 
carried  power  fixnn  Elbasan  over  the  mountains  to  KtMr^,  where 
a  220-kilovolt  line  carried  it  to  Greece. 

Drou^ts  in  the  late  1980s  and  in  1990  tmaight  an  energy  crisis 
and  a  sharp  drop  in  earnings  frtnn  dectric-power  exports.  In  1991 
heavy  ramfall  i^owed  Albania  to  resume  electric-power  exports 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  In  the  early  1990s,  labor  strikes  and 
transformer  burnouts— caused  by  the  overloading  of  circuits  vdien 
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many  Alhanians  turned  to  dectricity  to  heat  apMtmentt  after  otfaCT 
fiad  rapplia  ran  oin">-regalaiiy  lenihed  in  faladtouts  in  towni  acroM 
die  country,  and  even  lectioni  of  Tlraml,  producing  diiruption  fiir 
months  at  a  time.  Although  the  electricai  grid  readied  rural  areas 
by  1970,  the  amount  ai  powo:  per  househdd  in  farm  areas  was 
limitod  to  200  watts,  only  enough  to  power  light  bulbs.  The  chaos 
caused  by  eomomic  ootttqsae  led  to  the  destruoion  of  dtiout  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Attiania’s  30,000  kilcmieter  power-<hstributkm  network. 

AttMtnia’B  mineral  rerources  ate  located  primarily  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  iioidrera  half  of  the  oouittry.  AQiaiiian  iiiiiiers  extract  inaiiily 
chromium  ore,  ferronkkd,  o^per,  bitumen,  and  salt.  Obsolete 
equifmient  and  mining  techniques  have  hampered  Aftiania’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  capitalize  <«  its  mineral  wealth.  High  extraction  aiul 
smdting  costs,  as  wdl  as  Albania’s  overall  economic  coUapse,  have 
forced  mine  and  jdant  dosures.  The  government  repeatedly  has 
promised  to  take  steps  to  reopen  mines. 

Some  production  estiinates  placed  Albania  just  bdiind  South 
Africa  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  output  of  diromite,  or 
chromium  ore,  which  is  vital  to  the  production  of  stainless  sted. 
Foreign  studies  estimated  that  Afoania  had  more  than  20  million 
tOM  of  chronute  reserves,  located  mainly  near  the  towns  of  Korce, 
Mat,  Elbasan,  and  Kuk£s.  Export  d  chrome  and  diromium 
products  provided  one  of  Albania’s  most  important  sources  of  hard- 
currency  income.  Albania’s  chromite  industry,  however,  consis¬ 
tently  failed  to  meet  plan  targets  and  came  under  severe  criticism 
in  the  waning  years  of  the  communist  regime.  Estimates  for  chro¬ 
mite  output  during  1969  ranged  firmn  500,000  to  900,000  tons.  The 
drou^t-rdated  power  cuts  in  1990  and  economic  chaos  in  1991 
forced  the  dosing  of  ferrochrome  enterprises  at  Burrd  and  Elba¬ 
san,  and  the  government  desperatdy  sou^t  sources  d*  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  to  invest  in  tedmdogicsd  improvements. 

Albania’s  h^-grade  chromite  reserves  had  been  largdy  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  1990. poor  quality  of  the  remaining  ore  accounted  for 
the  country’s  worsening  position  in  wraild  markets.  Impurities 
present  in  Albania’s  hi^est-grade  chrome  were  largdy  the  by¬ 
product  of  pocnr  mining  and  smdting  techniques  and  the  use  of  an¬ 
tiquated  Chinese  equipment.  The  country’s  chromium  industry 
alto  sufiTered  because  of  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  In  the 
late  1980s,  construction  was  under  way  on  a  rail  link  connecting 
the  msAn  chiomtum-ore  producrion  center  at  Bulqiz£,  in  central 
Albania  with  the  port  of  DurrSs  and  the  main  line  to  Yugodavia. 
In  the  late  1960s,  Albania  exported  its  chrome  products  mainly 
to  Sweden,  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(West  Germany),  Yugodavia,  and  odier  East  Eur(q)ean  countries. 
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In  1960  Attninian  chrome  sales  to  the  United  States  accounted  for 
about  75  porcent  of  the  i^nudmately  US|20  million  in  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Deqnte  its  reported  profitabilhy,  the  chro¬ 
mium  industry  suffered  from  a  lack  of  worlrer  incentive  because 
miners  frequently  went  unpaid.  In  1991  one  of  Albania’s  top 
econmnists  revealed  that  the  country  had  never  earned  more  than 
USt60  million  a  year  from  dirome  exports. 

Albania  also  fnocfaioed  copper,  iron,  and  nickel.  The  main  cop¬ 
per  d^Ktshs,  estimated  at  ai^t  5  million  tons,  were  located  near 
the  nortbon  towns  of  IMbS,  Kubes,  and  Shkoder.  During  the  1980s, 
although  the  quality  cff  copper  ores  was  generally  low,  copper  was 
the  most  successful  industry  in  Albania’s  mineral-extraction  sec¬ 
tor.  Gtqrper  productkm  rose  bom  about  11,500  tons  in  1980  to 
17,000  tons  in  1M8.  The  government  aimed  to  export  copper  in 
a  (urocessed  form  and  built  smelters  at  Rubik,  Kukes,  and  Lag. 
The  industry’s  product  mix  included  blister  copper,  copper  wire, 
cofqrer  sul&te,  and  alloys.  Albania’s  principal  iron  ore  deposits, 
estimated  at  20  million  tons  in  the  1930s,  were  located  near 
Pogradec,  Kukes,  Shkoder,  and  Peshkopi.  The  Elbasan  Steel  Com- 
biiM  was  Albania’s  largest  industrial  complex.  In  operation  since 
1966,  die  sfedwoiks  had  obsolete  Chinese  equipment.  Annual  nickel 
output  rai^^  from  7,200  to  9,000  tons  in  the  1980s. 

Altanian  bitumen  and  asphalt  deposits  were  located  near  the 
town  of  Selenioe  and  in  the  Vjose  River  valley.  Bitumen  and  asphalt 
production  rose  significandy  after  World  War  II,  and  most  of  the 
output  was  used  for  paving  and  waterproofing  materials  and  in 
the  manufacturing  of  insulators  and  roofing  shingles.  Miners  had 
worked  the  Sdenice  deposits  ctmtinuously  for  centuries  before  a 
lack  of  soap,  boots,  and  basic  equipment  forced  operations  to  cease 
when  the  centrally  plaimed  economy  stalled.  Geologists  estimated 
that  the  Selenice  dqpoats  would  not  be  exhausted  until  several  de¬ 
cades  into  the  twenty-first  century  at  normal  production  rates.  Al¬ 
bania  also  possessed  abundant  deposits  of  salt,  found  near  Kavaje 
and  Vhre.  Limestmie,  a  principal  raw  material  for  Albania’s  con¬ 
struction  industry,  was  quarried  throughout  the  country. 

Manufacturing 

Cktmkah 

Albania’s  chemical  industry  was  geared  mainly  toward  produc¬ 
ing  agrochemicals  and  chemicals  for  minerals  processing.  During 
tite  effort  to  achieve  econmnic  sdf-reliance  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
Abania’s  govomment  fimttically  tried  to  increase  fertilizer  output 
at  fdants  in  KrujS  and  Fier,  wfaidi  produced  nitrogen  and  phosphate 
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from  imported  rodt  phosphate.  Nitrogen  and  phoq^ate  fertilizer 
I»oduction  totaled  about  350  billkm  tons  between  1985  and  1990. 
A  lade  of  qpare  parts  and  raw  materials,  etgtedally  natural  gas,  halt¬ 
ed  production  in  iaid-1991.  Western  economists  estimated  the 
US^  million  needed  for  the  main  |^ioq)hate  plants’  rehal^ta- 
tkm  mi|^t  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  because  domestic  deposits 
of  key  raw  materials  were  projected  to  last  tmly  three  to  five  years 
at  normal  production  rates.  One  of  Albania’s  two  ammonia-urea 
plants  planned  to  restart  operatkms  in  1992,  but  it  desperatdy  need¬ 
ed  spates  parts  an<*  environmental  protection  equipment.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  lone  pestkiue  fdant,  whidt  did  not  stop  producing  DDT  until 
1982,  made  lindane  as  well  as  products  based  on  sulfiir,  zinc,  cop¬ 
per,  and  mercury.  In  1991  the  fricility  was  woridng  at  less  thw 
10  percent  of  capacity,  and  production  was  not  likdy  to  be  stepped 
up  because  the  plant  was  in  poor  condition  and  environmentally 
unsafe.  Other  chemical  enterprises  induded  a  plastics-fabrication 
facility  at  Lushnje,  a  rubber  and  plastics  worlu  at  Durr»,  and  a 
paint  and  pigment  factory  in  Tirane. 

Engineering 

During  Albania’s  long  effort  to  achieve  autarky,  economic  plan¬ 
ners  focused  the  coxmtry’s  engineering  industry  on  producing  tods, 
equipment,  and  spare  parts  for  machinery  that  would  substitute 
for  imports.  However,  product  standards  suffered  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  domestically  produced  materials,  especially  steel, 
and  because  of  Albania’s  complete  isolation  from  worid  techno¬ 
logical  advances.  The  continuing  operation  of  machinery  long  ob- 
sdete  in  the  outside  worid,  inducting  a  textile  mill  in  Tirane 
reminiscent  of  sweatshc^  in  tite  tum-of-the-oentury  United  States, 
was  a  testament  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  workers  in  the  engineering 
branch  who  fobricated  spare  parts.  In  addition  to  q>are  parts,  several 
{dants  produced  finished  products,  induding  the  l^ver  Hoxha  Auto 
and  Tractor  Plant  in  Tirane,  which  produced  75-horsepower  trac¬ 
tors,  refrigerator  compressors,  and  other  products;  the  Drini  En¬ 
gineering  Works  in  Shkoder,  which  turned  out  heavy  machinery; 
the  Dunes  shipyards  and  agricultural  machinery  works;  a  precision- 
tool  factory  in  Korre;  and  a  textile  equipment  works  in  Tirane. 

L^hf  induetry 

Statistics  released  in  1989  showed  that  the  light  industry  sector 
met  about  85  percent  of  domestic  demand  for  consumer  goods  and 
provided  about  22  percent  of  the  state’s  revenue.  The  sector’s  output 
increased  markedly  from  1960  to  1990.  Albanian  tight  industry  in¬ 
duded  textik  plants,  shoe  factories,  bicyde  assembly  plants,  and 
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a  host  of  other  factories.  The  communist  government  scattered  tex¬ 
tile  plants  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  largest  textile  factory,  the 
Tirane  Textile  Combine — formeriy  called  the  Stalin  Textile  Com¬ 
bine  because  it  was  built  with  Soviet  aid — was  shut  down  frequently 
by  workers  striking  for  higher  wages,  better  local  transportation, 
and  a  regular  supply  of  steam  to  run  their  antiquated  equipment. 
In  the  early  1990s,  Greek  businessmen  began  setting  up  dothing 
and  yam  factories  in  Gjirokaster  and  Sarande.  Also,  many  Alba¬ 
nian  businessmen  established  workshops  producing  handicrafts, 
carpets,  weavings,  and  souvenirs  for  tourist  shops  and  export.  Al¬ 
bania’s  light  industry  branch  also  induded  nineteen  furniture  fac¬ 
tories,  whose  production  was  slashed  to  15  percent  of  capacity  or 
less  in  1991  because  of  a  lack  of  material  inputs. 

Food  Frocotnng 

In  the  early  1990s,  Albania’s  food-processing  industry  had  at 
least  one  processing  facility  for  the  cereal,  meat,  and  dairy  branches 
in  each  of  the  country’s  twenty-six  administrative  districts  without 
regard  to  efficiency  or  economies  of  scale.  These  facilities,  which 
employed  about  25,000  people,  rdied  on  the  Ministry  of  Light  In¬ 
dustry  to  allocate  raw  materials,  arrange  transportation,  £  -^d  market 
products.  Years  of  depredation  and  inadequate  investment  had  left 
the  200  largest  food-processing  enterprises  and  about  750  smaller 
plants  with  obsolete,  broken-down  equipment.  As  a  result,  managers 
had  little  experience  in  obtaining  materials  or  marketing,  and  the 
plants  functioned  inefficiently  and  produced  low-quality  goods. 
Minimal  hygiene  and  sanitation  standards  went  unmet.  Shortages 
of  raw  materials  and  spare  parts,  along  with  transportation 
problems,  forced  many  food-processing  enterprises  to  curtail  oper¬ 
ations;  in  1991  alone,  output  fell  35  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
When  the  government  loosened  controls  on  food  and  vegetable 
prices  in  1991,  the  official  marketing  network  collapsed,  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  raw  materials  to  the  coun*  Vs  thirty-one  canner¬ 
ies.  As  unofficial  prices  rose,  supply  flows  tc  ac  twenty-seven  state- 
owned  slaughterhouses  dried  up.  The  thirty-two  district-level  and 
550  vills^e  dairies  survived  only  by  paying  unofficial  prices  for  milk 
and  cooperating  with  private  traders. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Albania’s  thirty-eight  flour  mills  normally 
employed  between  thirteen  and  257  people  and  could  grind  be¬ 
tween  eight  tons  and  160  tons  of  flour  per  day.  The  seventy  state- 
owned  bakeries  in  urban  areas  produced  alwut  370,000  tons  of 
bread  aimually.  The  government  privatized  many  of  the  country’s 
village  bakeries,  which  had  a  200,000-ton  total  annual  production 
capacity.  Albania’s  lone  modem  yeast  factory  could  produce  about 
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600  tons  annually,  which  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  country’s 
needs.  Albania  had  ten  pasta  factories  and  two  starch  factories.  Free- 
market  prices  four  times  higher  than  official  levels  left  state-owned 
mills  and  bakeries  unable  to  compete  with  private  miUers  and  bakers 
for  available  grain  supplies. 

State-farm  managers  and  private  farmers  radically  reduced  the 
amount  of  hectarage  producing  oilseed,  cotton,  and  tobacco  be¬ 
cause  state  prices  were  low  and  there  were  no  private  markets  offer¬ 
ing  higher  prices.  Tobacco  and  sugar-beet  production  decreased 
less  drastkally  because  state  enterprises,  including  the  Dunes  tobac¬ 
co  factory  and  the  country’s  only  sugar-beet  refinery,  offered  farm¬ 
ers  advance  purchase  contracts  at  relatively  attractive  prices. 
Albania’s  vegetable-oil  industry  consisted  of  twenty-seven  olive- 
oil  plants  capable  of  pressing  755  tons  of  olives  daily;  eleven 
sunflower-<d  plants  with  a  daily  capacity  of 262  tons  of  seeds;  seven¬ 
teen  oil-extraction  plants  with  a  daily  capacity  of  270  tons  of  olive, 
cotton-seed,  com,  and  sunflower  pulp;  and  ten  obsolete  oil-refinery 
units  with  a  daily  capacity  of  110  tons  of  sunflower  oil  and  soya 
oil.  Town  and  district  plants  botded  edible  oils.  The  country  also 
had  four  soap  factories  and  one  margarine  plant. 

CoiMtnictioii 

In  the  late  1980s,  Albania’s  construction  enterprises,  which  con¬ 
centrated  mostly  on  adding  to  the  country’s  housing  stock  and 
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inchutrial  capudty,  built  about  14,000  dwellings  annually.  Uncer- 
tuntiei  about  landownerthip  and  problems  with  supplies  of  build¬ 
ing  materials,  financing,  and  wages  halted  the  construction  industry 
in  the  eariy  1990s.  The  government  legalized  private  construction 
firms,  and  private  con^Muiies  and  individuals  began  applying  to 
the  Ministry  of  Construction  for  building  permits  soon  after  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  pr(q)erty  ownership  were  resolved.  Reports  in  the 
natkmal  jness  induded  complaints  that  many  peo{de  were  coirstruct- 
ing  homes  and  buildings  on  property  they  did  not  own  or  on  land 
better  suited  to  mechanized  agriculture,  llie  government  proposed 
a  draft  law  to  govern  zoning  and  construction  standards. 

Cement  factories  were  located  in  Elbasan  and  Vlore,  and  there 
was  a  production  facility  for  prefabricated  concrete  structures  in 
Tirane.  Brick  kilns  were  located  in  Tirane,  Elbasan,  Korge, 
Lushnje,  Oibre,  and  Pier. 

Environmental  Probiems 

The  communist  regime’s  policy  of  developing  heavy  industry 
at  all  costs  caused  significant  enviroiunental  problems.  Air  and 
water  pollution  went  unchecked.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  traffic,  a 
pall  of  diesel  fumes  lingered  over  the  country’s  main  roads,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  pooriy  refined  fuel  that  powered  Albania’s  trucks 
and  buses.  The  Elbiuuui  Steel  Combine,  Albania’s  largest  indus¬ 
trial  complex,  represented  a  typical  industrial  polluter.  Prodaimed 
a  symbol  of  Albania’s  “second  liberation”  when  it  became  opera¬ 
tional  in  1966,  the  steelworks  was  equipped  with  1950s-vintage 
Chinese  furnaces  that  filled  the  Stikumbin  River  valley  with  smt^, 
poisonous  gases,  and  orange-colored  particulate.  The  cyanic  acid, 
ammonia,  phenol,  and  other  pollutants  that  the  mill  dumped  into 
die  river  ite^  rendered  it  pracdcally  lifeless.  A  United  Nations  team 
recommended  closing  the  facility  because  of  the  pollution  problem. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  rock-strewn  roadways,  unstable  rail  lines, 
and  obsolete  telephone  network  crisscrossing  Albania  represented 
the  remnants  of  the  marked  improvements  that  were  made  after 
World  War  II.  Enver  Hoxha’s  xenophobia  and  lust  for  control  had 
kept  Albania  isolated,  however,  as  the  communications  revedution 
transformed  the  wider  world  into  a  global  village.  Even  internal 
travel  amounted  to  something  of  a  luxury  for  numy  Albanians  dur¬ 
ing  communism’s  ascendancy.  For  years,  peasants  needed  special 
passes  to  visit  nearby  districts,  and  until  1990  the  government 
harmed  private  owner^p  of  automobiles.  Urban  mass  transit  con¬ 
sisted  prirruurily  of  bus  lines  for  ferrying  %vorkers  between  home 
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and  work.  Breakdovnos  in  Tirane’s  bus  lines  sometimes  forced  em¬ 
ployees  to  wtdk  to  woik  or  pay  for  rides  in  the  beds  of  passing  trucks. 
The  communications  system  sustained  severe  dam^e  in  the  chaos 
of  the  econcnnic  collapse  as  people  ripped  down  telephone  lines  to 
UM  as  fencing.  Despite  generally  deteriorating  conditions,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  fleets  of  used  cars  and  buses  and  popular  hunger  for 
contact  with  the  outside  world  raised  hopes  that  matters  would 
improve. 

Road  Transportation 

In  1987  Albania  had  about  6,700  kilometers  of  paved  roads  and 
between  9,000  and  about  15,000  kilometers  of  other  roads  suita¬ 
ble  for  motor  vehicles  (see  fig.  7).  The  total  length  of  Albania’s 
roads  had  more  than  doubled  in  about  three  decades,  and  by  the 
1980s  almost  all  of  the  country’s  remote  mountain  areas  were  con¬ 
nected,  at  least  by  dirt  roads,  with  the  capital  city  and  ports.  The 
country’s  roads,  however,  were  generally  narrow,  pooriy  marked, 
pocked  with  hcfles,  and  in  the  eariy  1990s  often  crowded  with  pedes¬ 
trians  and  people  riding  mules,  bicycles,  and  horse-drawn  carts. 
Even  in  tiny  villages,  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ages  gathered  daily 
along  main  roads  waving  their  arms  seeking  rides,  and  gangs  of 
children  often  blocked  rural  highways  hopii^  to  coax  foreign  travel¬ 
ers  into  tossing  them  candy.  Heavy  snowfalls  cut  off  some  moun¬ 
tain  areas  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Central  government  funding  of  local 
road  maintenance  effectively  ended  in  1991,  and  the  breakdown 
of  repair  vehicles  because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts  threatened  to  close 
access  to  some  remote  areas.  A  group  of  Greek  construction  com¬ 
panies  signed  a  protocol  with  the  Albanian  government  in  July  1990 
to  build  a  200-l^ometer  road  across  the  southern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  extending  from  the  Albanian-Greek  border  to  Dunes.  The 
project  was  s^eduled  to  last  four  years  and  cost  US|500  million. 

Despite  the  appalling  quality  of  ^bania’s  roads,  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ^ight  was  conveyed  over  them  in  a  fleet  of  about  15,000 
smoke-belching  trucks.  According  to  official  figures,  in  1987  Al¬ 
bania’s  roadways  carried  about  66  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
freight  tonnage.  In  1991  the  Albanian  government  lifted  the 
dec^es-old  ban  on  private-vehicle  ownership.  The  country’s  roads, 
once  almost  devoid  of  motor  traffic,  began  filling  up  with  reckless¬ 
ly  driven  cars  that  had  been  snapped  up  in  used-car  lots  across 
Europe.  Gar  imports  numbered  about  1,500  per  month,  and  a 
Iflack-maricet  car  lot  began  operating  just  ofFTirane’s  main  square. 
Traffic  in  the  capital  remained  light,  but  traffic  lights  and  other 
control  devices  were  urgently  needed  to  deal  with  the  multiplying 
number  of  privately  owned  cars.  Albanian  entrepreneurs  also 
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imported  used  Greek  buses  and  Parted  carrying  passengers  on  in¬ 
tercity  routes  that  did  not  exist  or  had  been  pooriy  serviced  during 
the  communist  era.  Gangs  of  hijackers  and  thieves,  who  preyed 
on  truck  and  automobile  traffic,  made  road  travel  hazardous  in 
some  regions. 

Railroads 

In  1991  Albania’s  509  kilometers  of  standard-gauge  rail  lines 
linked  Shkoder  with  Durres,  Tirane,  Elbasan,  Pogradec,  Ballsh, 
and  Vlore.  The  country’s  only  international  rail  link,  opened  in 
1986,  connected  Shkoder  with  Yugoslavia’s  rail  system.  Albania’s 
oommunist  government  focused  on  developing  new  rail  lines  to  serve 
mining  regions  and  the  coastal  plain.  According  to  official  figures, 
in  1987  and  1988  Albania’s  railroad  carried  about  33  percent  of 
the  country’s  total  fireight  tonnage  for  that  period.  The  opening 
of  the  rail  link  with  Yugoslavia  facilitated  the  movement  of  goods 
to  Europe,  and  Yugoslav  railroadb  reportedly  shipped  1 74,300  tons 
of  Albanian  goods  in  the  first  half  of  1990,  a  19.4  percent  increase 
over  the  first  half  of  1989.  None  of  Albania’s  railroads  was  electri¬ 
fied.  In  1991  vandals  and  thieves  caused  so  much  damage  to  the 
tracks  and  rolling  stock  that  the  rail  system’s  transport  capacity 
was  cut  in  half;  operations  later  ceased  altogether. 

Air  Transportation 

In  1977  Albania’s  government  signed  an  agreement  with  Greece, 
opening  the  country’s  first  air  links  wnth  noncommunist  Europe. 
By  1991  Tirane  had  air  links  with  many  major  European  cities, 
including  Paris,  Rome,  Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Budapest.  Tirane  was 
served  by  a  small  airport  located  twenty-ei^t  kilometers  from  the 
capital  at  the  village  of  Rinas.  Albamia  had  no  regular  domestic 
air  service.  A  Franco-Albanian  joint  venture  laun^ed  Albania’s 
first  private  airline,  Ada  Air,  in  1991 .  The  company  offered  flights 
in  a  thirty-ax-passenger  airplane  four  days  each  week  between  Ti¬ 
rane  and  Bari,  Italy,  and  a  charter  service  for  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  destinations. 

Water  Transportation 

Albania’s  main  seaporti  are  Dunes,  Vlore,  Sarande,  and  Sheng- 
jin.  By  1983  there  was  regular  ferry,  freight,  and  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  from  Duitm  to  Trieste,  Italy.  In  1988  ferry  service  was  estab- 
lidied  between  Sarande  and  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu.  A  regular 
lake  ferry  linked  the  Macedonian  town  of  Ohrid  with  Pogradec. 
The  estimated  total  displacement  of  Albania’s  merchant  fleet  was 
56,000  tons  in  1986.  The  limited  capacity  of  the  wharves  at  Durres 
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F^ure  7.  Transportation  System,  1992 
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caused  severe  bottlenecks  in  the  distributioo  of  foreign  food  aid 
in  1991. 

Telecommunkatiom 

Until  1990  Albania  was  one  of  the  w<»kl’s  nuMt  isdated  and  con¬ 
trolled  countries,  and  installation  and  m»in»<»nanr»  of  a  modem 
system  of  international  and  dmnestic  telecommunications  was 
precluded.  Callers  previously  needed  operator  assistance  even  to 
make  domestic  kmg-distance  calls.  Albania’s  telephone  density  was 
the  lowest  in  Eurc^,  at  1.4  units  for  every  100  inhabitants.  Ti- 
rane  aooouitted  for  about  13,000  of  the  country’s  42,000  direct  lines; 
Durres,  the  main  port  dty,  ranked  second  with  2,000  lines;  the 
rest  were  concentrated  in  Shkoder,  Elbasan,  Vlore,  Gjirokaster, 
and  other  towns.  At  one  time,  each  village  had  a  telephone  but 
during  the  land  redistribution  of  the  eariy  1990s  peasants  knocked 
out  service  to  about  1 ,000  villi^s  by  removing  telephone  wire  for 
fencing.  Most  of  Albania’s  telephones  were  obsolete,  low-quality 
Blast  European  models,  some  dating  from  the  1940s;  workers  at 
a  Tirane  factory  assembled  a  small  number  of  telephones  from 
Italian  parts.  In  the  eariy  1990s,  Albania  had  only  240  microwave 
circuits  to  Italy  and  100  to  Greece  carrying  international  calls.  The 
Albanian  telephone  company  had  also  installed  two  U-20  Italtel 
digital  exchanges.  The  exchange  in  Tirane  handled  international, 
national,  and  local  calls;  the  Durres  exchange  handled  only  local 
calls.  Two  United  States  firms  handled  direct-dial  calls  from  the 
United  States  to  Tirane. 

The  communist  regime  used  radio  and  television  for  propagan¬ 
da  purposes.  In  1992  the  Albanian  government  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  sevoiteen  AM  radio  stations  and  one  FM  staticm  that  broadcaA 
two  national  programs  and  various  regional  and  local  programs. 
An  estimated  514,000  Albanians  had  radio  receivers  in  1987,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  government.  Nine  television  stations, 
also  controlled  by  the  communist  regime,  broadcast  to  the  ^prox- 
imately  255,000  television  sets  owned  by  Albanians  in  1987. 
Although  the  regime  gave  minimal  suppwt  to  domestic  commu¬ 
nications,  it  provided  for  an  extensive  external  shcntwave  and 
medium-wave  system.  Programs  were  broadcast  in  e^t  foreign 
languages,  in  addi>:on  to  Albanian,  and  readied  Afirica,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  North  America,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Albania’s 
external  broadcast  service  was  one  of  the  largest  such  services  in 
the  world.  The  programming  was  heavily  propagandist,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Western  observers. 
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Retail  Trade,  Servket,  and  Tourinn 

Retail  ahi^  and  aervice  businesaes  opened  all  over  Albania  after 
the  communiata  aunendered  contrcd  of  domeatic  trade  and  ideaaed 
their  atran^khold  on  private  econcmiic  initiative.  Thouaanda  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  numgera  converged  on  the  atieeta  of  towna  and  dt- 
iea.  Private  entrepteneura  bought  out  formerly  atate-run  atorea  and 
restauianta  and  threw  open  the  doora  to  new  ahopa  and  workrooms. 
Import  restrictkma  and  price  controls  on  food  stimulated  a  livdy 
fabdi  market.  The  Albanian  Stalinists*  aversion  to  the  outside  wcnld 
had  stunted  the  development  of  a  tourism  industry.  From  1991, 
however,  the  government  worked  desperately  to  attract  foreign 
visitcws  to  replenish  its  hard-currency  coffers. 

Retail  Trade  and  Services 

Albania’s  mflitaristk  supply  distribution  system  had  little  in  com- 
mmi  with  the  retail  trade  sector  in  die  capitalist  world  before  1990. 
The  state  fixed  prices,  determined  which  goods  would  appear  on 
store  shdves,  and  paid  shop  managers  and  clerks  set  salaries.  The 
distribution  system  grew  consideraUy  after  World  War  11,  with 
the  ratio  of  shc^  to  inhaUtants  increasing  from  1 :896  in  1950  to 
1:278  in  1968.  There  were  two  supjdy  networics:  one  operated 
direedy  by  the  state,  the  other  administered  by  local  collectives  under 
state  supervisimi.  The  state-run  suj^y  network  carried  a  narrow 
range  of  consumer  goods  that  were,  except  in  rare  cases,  domesti¬ 
cally  produced.  The  Ministry  of  Domestic  Trade  controUed  about 
85  percent  of  the  state  network.  The  balance  fdl  under  the  juris- 
diction  oftfae  Ministry  oftheCcanmunal  Economy,  which  managed 
repair  and  other  worieshops;  the  Ministry  (d  Health,  which  oper¬ 
ated  pharmacies;  and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  ran  book- 
and  art  and  handicraft  stmes.  The  coQecdve-run  shops  dealt 
mostly  in  fiurm-related  products  but  greatly  improved  the  supply 

consumer  goods  in  rural  areas. 

The  limited  assortment  and  suf^y  of  consumer  products  avail¬ 
able  diroug^  retafl  outlets  ftnxed  Albanians  to  become  expert  at 
improvisii^  and  dealii^;  with  shortages.  The  government  imposed 
a  rationing  system  on  all  consumer  hems  in  September  1946  and 
did  not  lift  restrictions  on  nonftxxi  items  until  1956  and  on  food 
itmns  until  1957.  Cutoflfr  of  So^^  and  Chinese  aid  and  failures 
in  the  agricultural  sector  led  to  severe  food  shortages  in  the  early 
1960s  and  again  in  the  early  1980s,  when  the  authorities  reimposed 
meat  rationing.  The  rural  pcqnihuion  dearly  <fepended  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  personal  plots  of  coUective-fotm  members  for  basic 
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Typical  city  bus  waiting  at 
a  tamanund  near  the 
part  dfy  ^Dorris 
Courier  Charles  Sudetic 


Old  Albanian  man 
riding  a  donkey 
Courtesy  Charles  Sudetic 


iUlmtf;  A  GnmI^  Stiuljf 


itwrtBf  -  Hie  tttte  dMtributkm  lyiteiii  fidled 

to  cowpciwum  tar  the  from  tirfam  imurketi  <rf  fMToduce  grown 
on  pcnonal  ffats  after  the  fovenunoBt  rettricted  plot  nze*  in  the 
IMte.  Sdtea  of  food  pcoduott  made  up  dfout  61.5  percent  of  the 
retaQ  trade  at  about  10,600  diopa  in  1963.  The  total  did  not  take 
into  acoount  die  commeroe  in  goocb  uridiin  agricultural  coopera- 
dvea.  Afoania'a  economic  planners  r^^ected  ^  country’s  service 
sector  to  an  ement  unknown  even  in  other  centrally  planned 

The  economic  reforms  (d*  the  early  1990b  broke  down  the  barri¬ 
os  that  for  decades  had  kqit  would-be  private  entrqireneurs  from 
the  retail  marketplace.  At  first,  peasants  began  setting  up  road¬ 
side  firuit  and  vqfetilbles  stands  or  carrying  t^ir  produce  to  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  towni  and  cities.  Later,  smdl  drops,  restaurants,  and 
workrooms  opened  then:  doon  and  began  hiring  workers.  Soon  after 
the  communist  eocmomic  system  broke  down,  die  government  priva¬ 
tized  about  25,000  retail  stores  and  service  enterjarisM — about  half 
of  the  small  state  enterprises  in  ti^  retail  and  service  sectors — 
mostly  through  direct  s^es  to  workers.  One  businessman,  using 
French  capital,  opened  up  import  shops  and  duty-free  stores  in  the 
country’s  hugest  hotels.  But  su|^y  problems  hampered  retail  oper- 
atkms.  The  new  entrepreneurs  also  encoimtered  problems  with  local 
offidds  who  arbitratily  inclosed  fees  and  license  requirements  based 
(HI  obsolete  communist-era  laws  or  on  no  laws  at  all.  The  owner 
of  Tirani’s  first  private  restaurant,  for  example,  complained  that 
(^Bcials  demanded  an  aimual  license  fee  ecjuivalent  to  about 
US|10,000.  In  1991  government  officials  were  at  work  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  code. 

MadtMaifcet 

The  fo(xl  shortly,  price  ccHitrols  on  stajde  items,  and  the  ease 
with  which  foreign  food  aid  ccxild  be  diverted  from  normal  distri¬ 
bution  (kormeb  produced  ideal  conditioiu  for  a  brisk  black  mar¬ 
ket.  Bask  food  items,  which  officially  still  had  government-fixed 
prices,  became  t^Bcuk,  and  often  impossibie,  to  purchase  at  stores 
but  speared  at  significantly  higher  prices  on  the  black  maricet 
alongidde  items  pQfoed  from  aid  consignments.  Nonftxxl  items  loot¬ 
ed  from  wardiouses  were  available  from  black-market  dealers  at 
many  times  normal  prices.  Fines  for  trafficking  in  smu^ed  and 
stolen  goods  were  trivial  compared  to  the  potential  profits. 


No  serious  ccmsideratkm  was  given  to  developing  a  tourism  in¬ 
dustry  until  several  years  after  Enver  Hoxha’s  death.  After  1989 
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the  govemment  viewed  tourism  as  ofifering  one  of  the  country’s 
best  chances  to  earn  hard  currency  relatively  quickly.  In  1989  and 
1990,  record  numbers  of  tourists  visited  Albai^,  although  the  to* 
tals  th«nsdves  were  unimpressive.  About  14,400  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  in  1989  and  idteut  30,000  in  1990. 
Most  of  these  tourists,  howrever,  were  single*day  visitors  on  excur¬ 
sions  firom  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu.  Albanian  officials  expected 
the  country’s  seacoast  and  mountains  to  draw  significantly  great¬ 
er  numbers  of  visitors.  But  potential  tourist  areas,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  Tirane,  lacked  even  the  most  basic  amenities. 
Tirane  itsdf  lacked  hiMel  capacity,  and  there  were  few  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  willing  to  risk  funds  on  an  Albanian  venture.  Furthermore, 
the  country’s  seacoast  and  mountains  were  not  sufficiently  pristine 
to  support  predictions  of  a  coming  boom  in  tourism. 

Foreign  Economic  Relations 

Enver  Hoxha’s  regime  had  maintained  a  legal  stran^ehold  on 
the  country’s  ftnreign  commerce  since  Worid  War  II  through  state- 
run  trading  enterprises.  For  decades  Albania  had  maintained  no 
representative  commercial  offices  in  Western  countries,  and  so  deep 
was  the  Albanian  dictator’o  animus  toward  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  two  countries  carried  on  no  trade  at  all  for  decades  after  their 
split  in  the  early  1960s.  Hoxha  and  his  prot^s  created  a  formid¬ 
able  barrier  to  economic  relations  with  the  West  in  1976  by  incor¬ 
porating  into  the  country’s  constitution  an  amendment  harming 
borrowing  from  capitalist  countries.  Trade  with  the  West  increased 
after  Hoxha’s  death  in  1985,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
decade  that  Albania’s  govenunent  surrendered  its  monopoly  on 
foreign  trade.  Lawlessness  and  graft  soon  made  a  mockery  of  almost 
all  legal  controls  on  foreign  transactions.  In  mid-1991  the  govem¬ 
ment  was  working  to  set  up  a  free-market-based  foreign  trstde  sys¬ 
tem.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  ’’self-reliance,”  during  which 
balanced  trade  had  been  an  essential  element  of  Hoxha’s  econom¬ 
ic  doctrine,  the  country’s  economic  cdlapse  forced  its  foreign-trade 
balance  and  balance  of  payments  deeply  into  the  red.  Albanians 
had  to  rely  on  outride  aid  just  to  feed  themselves. 

Foreign  Trade  Oigaidaation 

Until  1990  Albania’s  govemment  exercised  a  monopcdy  on  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  controlled  it  through  a  highly  centralized  manage¬ 
ment  mechanism.  Following  Stalin’s  model,  ril  external  transactums 
were  conducted  through  foreign-trade  enterprises  under  the 
guidance  oftheMmistry  of  Fmeign  Trade.  In  the  1980s,  six  govem¬ 
ment  foreign-trade  enterprises  ctealt  in  crnmnodities;  five  covered 
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services;  and  two  more  were  omcenied  with  foreign  copyrif^ts  and 
Ikensing  agreements.  DomMtic  fimu  paid  for  import^  goods  at 
fixed  wbcdesale  prices  that  bcure  little  relationship  to  wmid  prices; 
they  also  received  fixed  %vhoiesale  prices  for  exprats.  The  state  tMunk 
retained  aU  foreign-currency  earnings  and  covered  any  losses  the 
foreign-trade  enterprises  sustained.  As  a  matter  oS  pdUcy,  the  re¬ 
gime  stressed  expmts  and  maintained  stricdy  balanced  trade  on 
an  ongoii^,  country-by-country  bads  until  1990.  Foreign  compa¬ 
nies  could  win  or  1^  contracts  depending  on  Albania’s  current 
trade  balance  with  their  home  country.  Albanian  traders  generally 
purchased  only  vital  goods  and  usually  paid  in  cash.  Western  trade 
restrictions  on  East  European  countries  a{^ilied  to  Albania  for  years 
because  the  country  never  formaOy  withdrew  its  membership  from 
Comecon,  even  thou^  it  did  not  participate  in  Comecon  activities. 

The  downfall  of  the  centrally  fdaimed  economic  system  brought 
sweeping  changes  to  Albania’s  method  of  conducting  foreign  trade. 
The  government  abandoned  its  strict  monopoly  on  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  August  1990,  when  it  began  allowing  state-owned  enter¬ 
prises  to  conduct  foreign  trade,  retain  foreign-exchange  earnings, 
anH  maintain  foreign-cuirency  accounts.  Private  Albanian  com¬ 
panies  w<m  the  right  to  carry  on  foreign  trade  a  year  later  when 
the  government  announced  that  domestic  firms  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  export  everything  except  certain  food  items.  Strapped  by 
a  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  mounting  external  debt,  the 
authorities  rontinued,  however,  to  limit  imports.  Tirane  also  im¬ 
posed  cuMmns  duties  ranging  from  10  percent  for  food  to  30  per¬ 
cent  for  new  machinery  and  equipment.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Eomomic  Relations,  which  rejdjned  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade, 
attempted  to  stimulate  exports  by  estaUishing  a  department  for 
trade  conffiltation  that  [novided  data  on  wotld  prices,  product  avail¬ 
ability,  types  of  trade,  and  other  information  to  state  and  private 
enterprises  as  wdl  as  to  foreign  firms  interested  in  doing  business 
with  Albania.  The  authorities  planned  to  streamline  the  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  and  abdish  state  trading  enterprises. 

In  the  lawlessness  that  beset  Alba^a  after  the  communist  order 
began  to  break  down,  trade  laws  were  generally  ignored  by  the 
country’s  private  businessmen  and  Uack  marketeers,  especially  eth¬ 
nic  Albanians  from  Serbia’s  province  of  Kosovo  (see  Glossary)  and 
imigr^s  in  Eun^  and  the  United  States.  Graft  pervaded  the  cus¬ 
toms  service.  Italian  soldiers  said  customs  officers  who  inspected 
containers  of  aid  from  Italy  left  the  Durres  dockyards  wiffi  food 
jammed  into  their  clothing.  High-ranking  government  officials 
resigned  after  disclosures  that  they  had  smugged  to  Greece  1 ,000 
tons  of  Italian  cooking  oil  sent  as  food  aid.  Peasants  also  smugged 
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livestock  to  maritets  across  the  Greek  order,  and  border  officials 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  complained  of  Albanians  coming  across 
and  burglarizing  homes. 

Fdfc%n  Trade  Balance  and  Balance  of  Payments 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  autarky  and  trade  surpluses,  the 
force  of  Albania’s  economic  collapse  pulled  dte  country’s  foreign- 
trade  balance  and  balance  of  payments  into  the  red.  Albania’s  ex¬ 
ports  slipped  more  than  50  percent  to  about  USI120  million  in  the 
early  1990s,  and  the  influx  of  emeig[ency  food  and  commodity  aid 
contributed  almost  half  of  a  20  percent  increase  in  imports.  In  1991 
Albania’s  external  current-accounts  deficit,  excluding  ofiidal  tra.is- 
fers,  widened  to  more  than  US$250  million,  which  equaled  a’oout 
30  percent  of  the  country’s  GDP  before  the  economy  seized  up. 
In  an  effort  to  narrow  the  gap,  the  authorities  practically  depleted 
Albania’s  meager  foreign-currency  reserves.  In  the  late  1980s,  the 
government  began  ignoring  the  constitutional  ban  on  foreign 
credits,  and  by  mid- 1991  the  country’s  total  convertible-currency 
debt  was  soaring  toward  US$400  m^on.  Shortfalls  in  the  output 
of  electric  power,  minerals,  and  other  goods  set  off  another  sig¬ 
nificant  slide  in  export  earnings.  Officials  hcped  remittances  from 
the  thousands  of  Albanians  who  had  fled  to  Greece  and  Italy  would 
help  return  Albania’s  balance  of  ptayments  to  an  even  keel,  but 
in  the  early  1990s  these  4migr6s  were  mostly  sending  home  hard 
goods,  such  as  used  cars,  unavailable  in  the  homeland. 

Trade  Partners 

In  the  mid-1980s,  Albania  claimed  to  be  carrying  on  trade  with 
more  than  fifty  countries  aldioug^  the  value  of  tb;  goods  exchanged 
with  most  of  diem  was  small.  Trade  with  IMF  member  countries, 
however,  was  in  some  cases  substantial  (see  table  1 1 ,  Appendix). 
Neighboring  Yugoslavia  accounted  for  alxiut  18  percent  of  Alba¬ 
nia’s  trade  volume;  the  remainder  was  divided  almost  evenly  be¬ 
tween  the  communist  and  capitalist  ctHintries.  Tirane’s  main  trading 
partners  in  Eastern  Europe  were  Romania,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  late  1970s,  Albania’s  break  with  China 
forced  its  commercial  representatives  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
find  new  trading  partners  in  the  ftee-market  worid.  The  value  of 
Albania’s  trade  with  the  West  stood  at  about  US$200  million  by 
the  late  19808.  In  1988  its  main  Western  trading  parmers  were  Italy 
(US$65  million  in  trade  turnover).  West  Germany  (US$52  mil¬ 
lion),  Greece  (US$16.4  million),  and  France  (US$14  million). 

Albanian-Yugoslav  trade,  torpid  throughout  a  decades-long  chill 
in  the  two  countries’  relations,  revived  after  Albania’s  break  with 
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China.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  each  natkm  opened  c^Bcet 
in  the  other's  capital  dty,  and  in  1986  a  new  rail  line  to  Yugosla¬ 
via  linked  ASMUiia  widi  ^  European  rail  network  fiw  the  firrt  time. 
Albanian  inqmrts  from  Yugosla^  induded  reinforcing  sted,  rail¬ 
road  track,  steel  piping,  cables,  bricks,  i^iannaceuticals,  electron¬ 
ics,  textiles,  food,  and  o^ntal  goods.  Yugodavia  imported  dectric 
power,  tobacco,  chrome,  bitumen,  gasdine,  natural  gas,  cognac, 
and  food  from  Albania.  The  fallout  from  the  political  crisis  in  Yu¬ 
goslavia's  Kosovo  province,  populated  mainly  by  ethnic  Albani¬ 
ans,  had  surprisini^y  little  efi!^  on  Albanian-Yugoslav  trade  until 
the  early  1990s,  when  war  erupted  between  Croatia  and  Serbia. 
In  1991  the  Albanian  government  and  leaders  of  the  ethnic  Alba¬ 
nian  community  in  lG>sovo  worked  toward  establishing  a  joint, 
Tirani-based  commisdon  to  promote  stronger  economic  ties. 

After  its  break  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960,  Albania  played 
no  part  in  the  activities  of  Comecon.  Trade  with  the  Eastern  Uoc — 
with  the  g^Uuring  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which  Alba¬ 
nia  maintained  no  trade  relations — increased  after  Albania  broke 
with  China.  Generally,  Albania  supplied  its  communist-world  trad¬ 
ing  partners  with  metal  ores  and  i^ricultural  products;  it  import¬ 
ed  machinery,  tranqmrtation  equipment,  and  some  consumer 
goods.  The  Albanians  obtained  rolled  steel  and  coking  coal  from 
Poland,  pumps  from  Hungary,  trucks  and  tires  from  Czechoslovak¬ 
ia,  sheet  steel  from  Bulgaria,  and  textile  machinery  and  fertilizers 
frtnn  East  Germany,  lire  Albanians  also  signed  a  cmitract  with 
Hungary  to  build  a  pharmaceuticals  plant  in  Tirane.  After  a  five- 
year  hii^s,  China  and  Albania  resumed  trade  activities  in  1983; 
the  new  relationship,  however,  lacked  the  intimacy  of  the  twelve- 
year  period  of  close  cooperation  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  Al¬ 
bania  carried  on  a  mo^cum  of  trade  with  the  Democratic  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea)  and  Cuba. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  growing  interest  of  small  import  firms  in 
the  Albanian  market  accounted  for  a  sharp  increase  in  trade  with 
Italy  and  West  Gomany.  Italy  was  Albania's  largest  Western  trad¬ 
ing  partner  in  the  late  1980s.  Italian  exports  to  Albania  accounted 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  West’s  expmrts  to  Albania  in  1985,  and 
Italy  purchased  16.5  percent  of  Albania’s  exports  to  Western  coun¬ 
tries.  Italy  sold  Albania  metalworking  and  food-processing  ma¬ 
chinery,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  metal  products,  vehicles,  and 
plastics.  The  Italians  imported  peboleum  products,  chrmne,  cop¬ 
per,  nickel  and  iron  ore,  and  fiirm  products  from  Albania.  In  the 
mid-1980s,  West  Germany  accounted  for  about  15.5  percent  of 
Western  eiqrorts  to  An>ania  and  15  percent  of  Western  purchases 
frmn  Albania.  Chromium  ore  and  concentrates  represented  about 
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50  percent  Albania’i  esportt  to  Wett  Germany  in  1985.  Tli« 
AUwiiant  boi^|it  madiinery,  tran^poitati<»i  equipment,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  West  Germany.  The  ccdlapae  of  Alba' 
nia's  StaUnist  eoaMxnic  system  opoied  t^  door  for  greater  trade 
widi  Western  Europe.  In  1991  Tinni  was  m^jotiating  its  iSrst  eco- 
mnnic  agreement  the  European  Community,  under  whidi  eadi 

party  vrould  grant  the  c^ier  most-favored*nation  status  (see 
GSonary). 

For  decades  Albania  was  subject  to  all  United  States  controls 
<m  expmts  to  East  European  nations.  The  country  did  not  have 
most’ftvored'natkm  treatment  and  was  not  digiUe  for  credits  or 
loan  guarantiees  firom  the  Ejqwrt'Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(Eximbank).  Neverthdess,  fbe  volume  of  United  States  trade  with 
Albania  grew  frmn  dxmt  US$1  million  in  1973  to  over  US$20  mil¬ 
lion  in  1982;  it  fell,  however,  to  US$7.7  millfen  in  1966.  In  1991 
the  United  States  exported  coal,  wheat,  butterfat,  powdered  milk, 
and  other  jnoducts  to  Albania  with  a  total  value  of  about  US$18 
millkm;  to  the  United  States,  Albania  exported  primarily  spices 
and  fruit  ptesorves  worth  about  US$3.2  niillion.  In  1991  Albania 
was  attempting  to  oondude  an  economic  agreement  with  the  United 
States  by  vdudi  eadi  natkm  would  extend  to  the  ot'’  ^  most-fevored- 
nation  status. 

Albania’s  trade  with  devek^ing  countries,  which  was  driven 
moMly  by  a  need  to  find  and  nurture  pditical  alliances,  amounted 
to  only  about  US$10  million  out  of  a  total  trade  turnover  of  US$513 
nuDkm  rqxMTted  in  1962.  Trade  with  devdofwg  countries  was  hin¬ 
dered  because  Albania  sdd  its  raw  materials  to  and  bought  vital 
manufactured  goods  from  wealthier,  industrialized  nations.  Algeria, 
Costa  Rka,  Egypt,  Iran,  Libya,  Mexico,  and  Turkey  had  had  trade 
agreements  vri^  communist  Albania. 

Cocimodity  Pattern  of  Trade 

Raw  materials,  fuels,  and  capital  goods  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  Albania’s  foreign  tracfe  bdbre  the  communist  system  fdl  apart 
(see  table  12;  taMe  13,  Appendix).  The  communist  regime  strove 
to  increase  the  value  of  die  couiitry’s  exports  by  producing  and 
sdling  industrial  and  semifinidied  products  instead  of  raw  materi- 
ab  and  foodstuCEi.  In  the  late  1960s,  raw  materials  and  industrial 
goods  mode  up  about  75  percent  of  exprnls,  which  noainly  amnst- 
edofpetrQieum,chramiie  and  chrome  products,  copper  wire,  nidodi, 
and  dectife  power.  Afiwnia’s  ligitt  mdustries  comzibuted  export  earn¬ 
ings  frmn  sales  of  bicycles,  toctfies,  handicrafts,  souvenirs,  wood 
products,  farittri^pes,  and  rugs.  Cognac,  dgarettes,  fruit,  olives,  to¬ 
matoes,  canned  sardines,  andbovies,  and  ot^  agriaihutal  inodiM^ 
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also  accounted  for  a  share  of  exports.  In  1969  Albania  imptnted 
about  US$245  million  in  goods  fitnn  the  West,  up  fnnn  USI165 
millitm  in  1M8.  It  imported  mainly  capital  goods,  semifinished 
products,  and  replacement  parts  necessary  to  keep  industries,  es¬ 
pecially  oqpact-imxludng  industries,  functioning.  In^xarts  induded 
locomotives,  trailers,  machinery,  textiles,  synthetic  fibers,  lubri¬ 
cants,  dyes,  plastics,  and  certain  raw  materiak.  Consumer  goods 
sudr  as  components  for  televisi<m  sets  and  equipment  to  outfit  en¬ 
terprises  serving  foreign  tourists  accounted  for  a  smaller  percen¬ 
tal  of  imports. 

AclivitiMof  roreign  CooifMiiic*  fai  Albania 

Albania’s  1976  constitution  spedficaUy  prdubited  joint  ventures 
between  Albanian  enterprises  and  foreign  firms.  However,  the  se¬ 
vere  earnmnic  crias  of  die  eariy  1990s  persuaded  the  government 
to  create  a  rudimentary  firauMWork  for  regulating  the  business  ac¬ 
tivities  of  foie^  firna  <»  Albanian  sc^.  Decrees  were  issued  provid- 
ii^  for  investment  protection  and  the  creaticm  of  joint  ventures 
bet%veen  Albanian  and  foreign  companies.  At  least  in  theory,  the 
August  1991  law  on  economic  activity  allowed  f(»eign  companies 
to  repatriate,  in  foreign  currency,  accumulated  ciqiital  and  profits 
from  eocHKNnic  acdvitks.  More  than  two  dozen  foreign  companies 
had  already  signed  joint-venture  contracts  by  Aug^  1991 .  Almost 
half  of  the  joint  ventures  involved  small  investments  in  shoe  and 
textile  manufacturing,  fishing,  retail  trade,  tourism,  and  construc- 
tiim.  Foreign  petrxdeum  companies  also  signed  agreements  to  ex- 
pkxe  for  petroleum  reserves  beneadi  die  Adriatic  Sea.  Otber  potential 
investors  came  fixim  Itsdy  and  Greece,  the  Albanian  £nii^  com¬ 
munity  in  the  West,  and  Kosovo’s  community  of  ethnic  Albanians. 

In  October  1991,  Albania  joined  the  IMF  and  afterward  worked 
to  secure  the  IMF  standby  credit  agreement  prerequisite  to  receipt 
of  credits  fitom  the  Woikl  Bank  and  other  international  institutions. 
Albania  also  became  a  member  of  the  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency,  a  part  rtf'  the  Work]  Bank  Group;  signed  bilater^ 
al  trade  accords  a^  foreign-investment  protection  agreements  with 
Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Turkey;  and  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Overseas  Private  Insurance  Corporation,  which  insures 
foreign  investments  by  United  States  companies.  Greek  business¬ 
men  also  began  operating  clothing  and  yam  factories,  and  Greek 
firms  signed  agreonents  to  tranqxirt  natural  gas  as  weU  as  con¬ 
tracts  for  road  construction,  machinery  sales,  and  dupgang.  Alba¬ 
nia  also  signed  import-credit  arrangements  with  Tuikey,  vdiich 
agreed  to  give  Albania  technical  assistance  in  banking  and  other 
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Througjhout  its  modem  hsitmy,  with  the  exceptkm  of  the  disu' 
trout  "eelf-Riienoe**  period  in  the  1970t  and  1980s,  Albania  hat 
relied  cm  foreign  aid  to  adiieve  economic  growth.  Eadi  interrup> 
ticm  of  aid  has  had  immediate  and  dramatic  effects.  Between  1955 
and  1980,  foreign  aaittance  augmented  Albania’s  state  budget  233 
percent,  and  industrial  ou^ut  rose  by  an  average  of  16.5  percent 
annually;  between  1960  and  1965,  aid  augmented  the  budget  130 
percent,  and  yearly  industrial  output  rose  only  by  an  average  6.8 
pnoent  aimually. 

The  Stalinist  economir  syttem’t  breakdown  left  Albania  with 
acute  shortages  of  many  oi  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  especially 
food.  Having  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the  West  for  aid,  Albania’s 
leaders  got  reqionses  from  the  United  States,  the  member  states 
of  the  European  Community,  and  Turkey;  Greece  and  Italy  were 
particttlaily  forthconung.  Italy,  which  was  interested  in  providing 
assistance  mainly  in  order  to  siem  inflows  of  Albanian  job  seek¬ 
ers,  pledged  more  than  USI300  million  in  food,  raw  materials,  and 
replacement  parts  alone.  Western  ecoimmists  estimatfid  diat  in  1992 
Afoania  would  need  some  U^iSOO  million  worth  of  food,  basic  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  and  mmetials  for  its  furtories.  Law-enforcement 
{Moblems  and  poor,  often  predatory,  local  administrations  com¬ 
plicated  aid  ddiveries,  and  cm  occasion  mobs  stormed  and  looted 
food  warehouses  and  trucks.  In  many  areas,  the  Icxal  communist 
bosses  oontroOed  die  cmly  aid-distribution  network.  They  often  stcde 
rdief  supplies  and  denied  deliveries  to  ordinary  pecqile.  In  mid-1991 
the  Itaiiiai  army  launched  “Operation  Pelican,’’  sending  750  troops 
to  protect  convoys  deEveiing  aid  fitxn  the  ports  of  Vlore  and  DurrSs 
to  Afliania’s  twenty-six  district  centers.  Western  aid  to  Albania  was 
also  directed  at  longer-term  goals.  In  July  1991,  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  enrolled  Albania  in  its  program  for  technical  assistance  to 
the  former  communist  countries.  Germany  granted  assistance  to 
improve  health  services,  the  drinking-water  supply,  and  smdent 
housing. 

Proipccts  for  Rcfomi 

In  1992,  after  dose  to  fifty  years  of  communist-imposed  isola- 
tkm  following  five  centuries  of  Ottoman  domination,  the  Albani¬ 
an  people  had  little  awareness  cX  the  outnde  worid  and  possessed 
Europe’s  least  developed  trade  netwcMrk.  The  Albanians  faced  the 
dauntii^  task  of  reviving  dieur  moribund  factories  and  workdiops 
and  learning  the  realities  of  mcxlero  cfq>italism  while  building  a 
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maritet  eccmomy  firmn  icratdi.  Burgeoning  unenqdoyment,  fiJl* 
ing  output,  acute  food  rfiorti^get,  and  wideqxeadlawleiineai  eroded 
moM  grounds  for  opthniam  m  die  proqiects  for  rapid  success.  In¬ 
dividual  Albanian  foctmies  could  not  swritch  on  assembly  lines  be¬ 
cause  kfled  plants,  forms,  mines,  and  generators  dsewbere  in  the 
production  chain  were  not  supplying  essentid  il^Mlts.  For  most  en¬ 
terprises,  importing  these  ii^ts  was  impossible  because  Attiania’s 
naacerttfordign-exdiange  market  was  not  yet  fiiDy  operative.  Despite 
Albania’s  dire  circumstances,  Wmid  Baidt  and  European  Com¬ 
munity  economists  projected  diat  the  country’s  resource  base  and 
labor  force  could  provide  the  basis  for  an  escape  from  poverty  if 
the  government,  with  the  international  community’s  financial  h^, 
took  turgent  stqis  to  estafalidi  the  institutions  a^  infrastructure 
needed  to  aiqqport  a  market  economy  and  stimulate  small-scale  ixi- 
vate  entrepreneurship  in  the  farm  sector. 

The  government’s  immediate  objective  was  to  restore  a  secure 
food  supply  for  the  general  population  and  provide  income  and 
employment  for  rural  inhabitants.  Albanian  leaders  turned  to  the 
internatioiud  community  for  direct  food  aid  and  technical  and 
material  assistance  for  the  farm  sector.  Boosting  agricultural  out¬ 
put  was  also  a  prerequisite  for  resuming  industrial  production  be¬ 
cause  many  factories  needed  inputs  of  raw  materials  produced  in 
the  farm  sector.  Overall  resumption  of  production  had  to  be  coor¬ 
dinated  between  state  enterprises  so  as  to  create  economic  demand 
and  establish  a  smooth  flow  of  suiq>lies.  In  1992,  despite  the  coun¬ 
try’s  inability  to  pay  its  international  creditors,  Albania  looked  to 
the  IMF,  World  Bank,  and  individual  Western  countries  to  lend 
the  money  needed  to  jump  start  and  stabilize  the  economy.  Over 
the  loi^;er  term,  the  Albanian  economy’s  fate  depends  <m  the  coun¬ 
try’s  political  leadership  restoring  law  and  order,  attracting  pri¬ 
vate  investors  from  abroad,  and  obtaining  credits  and  aid  from 
Western  governments  for  Am  modernization  of  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  last  taik  is  especially  important  because  t^  lack  of  ex¬ 
pertise  in  international  trade  and  poor  quality  of  Albania’s  exports 
preclude  the  country’s  earning  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to 
improve  infrastructure  and  increase  production.  Chronic  unem¬ 
ployment  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  reaJity  in  Albania  imtil  urbani¬ 
zation  significandy  slackens  population  growth. 

fo  •  • 


Despite  Albania’s  small  size  and  its  communist  regime’s  almost 
pathol^cal  yearning  for  secrecy,  a  surprising  amount  of  literature 
is  available  on  the  Balkan  state’s  economy.  The  best  descriptions 
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of  AttMoiia’a  Staliiiiat  tyatotn  are  Adi  Sdinytaer’s  SuHmst  Ecmum- 
k  Stnitgy  m  ^mcde$  •ad(h^Si/Sb€S%**  lUnl  Chu^  and  Dtodtp- 
wmt  M  AUrnku  Stavro  Skendi’a  AUmiu,  Peter  R.  Prifti’t  Social 
AtSaum  sum  1944,  and  Robert  Owen  Freedman’s  Eeammk  Wtrfan 
m  At  CmmuHist  Blot  oBtr  valuable  historical  insights  into  Alba¬ 
nia’s  economic  development.  Gramoe  Pashko,  the  ^banian 
eooncnnist  best  known  in  the  West,  has  also  contributed  several 
cleaily  written,  compelling  pi^ien  on  Albania’s  communist  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  including  “The  Albanian  Economy  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  dte  1990s.’’  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  and 
Business  International  puUidi  regular  studies  of  the  Albanian  eco- 
nmnic  situatkm;  the  studks  are  particularly  useful  to  persons  ex¬ 
ploring  the  pos^ility  of  trading  with  the  country  or  setting  up 
business  <q)eratkHU  Aere.  (For  further  informatkm  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 


Chapter  4.  Government  and  Politics 


AlbamoH  citiztns  aitbfa^ng  vietaiy  i{/far  emuimemtni  that  nginu  would 
pemdt  mtddparty  doctions,  Docmbtr  1990 


Albania  was  the  last  country  in  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  early  19908  to  undei^  a  transition  from  a  totalitarian 
communist  regime  to  an  incipient  system  of  democracy.  Because 
Albania  was  isolated  fix>m  the  outsitfe  worid  and  ruled  by  a  highly 
repressive,  Stalinist-type  dictatordiip  for  more  than  four  decades, 
this  transition  was  especially  tumultuous  and  painful,  making  a 
gradual  apfaroach  to  reform  difikult. 

Ftdlowing  the  establishment  of  the  People’s  RepuUk  of  Albania 
in  January  1946,  Albania  became  a  rigid  pdice  state,  dominated 
completely  by  the  communist  party  and  by  Marxism-Leninism. 
Although  Albania  operated  umler  tte  facade  of  constitutional  rule, 
the  communist  party,  led  by  Enver  Hoxha,  who  was  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Albania,  actuaUy  controlloi  all  aspects  of  the  political,  so¬ 
cial,  and  economic  systems.  Hoxha  pursued  a  repressive  internal 
policy,  while  at  the  same  time  imjdementing  a  highly  isolationist 
foreign  policy.  His  reliance  first  on  the  financial  aid  and  pcditical 
protection  of  a  sequence  of  patron  states,  then  insistence  on  Alba¬ 
nia’s  economic  self-ndiance  and  a  highly  centralized  eomomic  sys¬ 
tem  caused  Albania  to  Is^  far  behind  its  nei^bors  in  terms  of 
economic  development. 

After  Hoxha  died  in  1985,  his  hand-picked  successor,  Ramiz 
Alia,  who  became  party  leader  while  retaining  his  post  as  titular 
head  of  state  (chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  People’s  Assem¬ 
bly),  at  first  appeared  to  be  carrying  on  Hoxha’s  tradition  of  hard¬ 
line  policies.  But  it  soon  became  dear  that  he  was  more  flexible 
1  than  his  predecessor  and  was  willing  to  institute  badly  needed  po- 

I  litkal  and  economic  reforms  that  attempted  to  prevent  the  coun¬ 

try  fixrm  collapsing  into  anarchy.  These  reforms,  however,  were 
largely  cosmetic  and  insufifident  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  radical  elements  in  the  population.  By  1991 ,  popular  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  Alia’s  regime  had  mounted,  causing  considerable 
pditical  instability  and  sodal  unrest.  The  dvil  war  m  neighboring 
Yugoslavia  (see  Glossary)  served  only  to  exacerbate  the  growing 
pditical  and  social  tension  within  Albania.  Alia  resigned  follow¬ 
ing  his  party’s  resounding  defeat  in  the  ^ring  1992  multiparty 
election,  and  a  new  government  undertodi  the  task  of  building 
democracy  in  a  country  that  for  dose  to  five  decades  had  been  iso¬ 
lated  firom  the  outside  world,  dominated  by  a  hig^y  repoessive  po¬ 
litical  system,  and  devoid  of  ftee-market,  private  enterprise. 
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Origins  of  the  Political  System 

The  communists  gained  a  foothold  in  Albanian  politics  during 
World  War  II,  when  they  became  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
National  liberation  Movement  (NLM),  which  came  into  existence 
during  the  Italian  and  German  occupations.  Hoidia,  a  former 
schoditeacher  vdio  became  first  secretary  of  the  Albanian  Gom- 
miinist  Party  (AGP)  in  1941,  was  a  prominent  wartime  resistance 
leader  and  was  largely  lesponsiUe  for  die  success  of  the  communists 
in  achieving  a  position  of  pdidcal  dominamre  towards  the  end  of 
the  war. 

As  leaders  of  the  NLM,  the  Abanian  cmnmunists  were  successful 
in  arousing  active  opposition  to  the  Italian  army  and,  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1943,  to  the  German  army.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  communists  worked  unceasingly  to  ensure  that  they  would  ex- 
erdse  political  power  in  liberated  Albania.  In  Octobtt  1944,  the 
renamed  National  Liberation  Front  transformed  itsdf  into  die  provi¬ 
sional  democratic  government  cS  Albania,  with  Hoxha  as  prime 
minister.  By  the  time  German  troops  had  withdrawn  from  Alba¬ 
nia  in  November  1944,  almost  all  organized  resistance  to  com¬ 
munism  had  been  crushed. 

Albania  after  World  War  II 

The  Peoide’s  RepuUic  of  Albania  was  proclaimed  on  January 
11,  1946,  by  a  newly  elected  People’s  Assembly.  The  assembly, 
\diicb  was  elected  in  December  1945,  initially  included  both  com¬ 
munists  and  noncommunists.  Within  a  year,  however,  all  noncom¬ 
munists  had  been  purged  fitan  the  assembly  and  were  subsequoidy 
execumd.  The  communists  had  a  monopdy  of  power  by  the  end 
of  1946. 

The  new  it^ime  acted  swifdy  to  consolidate  its  position  by  break¬ 
ing  up  the  power  of  the  middle  dass  and  mher  perceived  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  oommunitt  party  tried  before  qpedal  tribunals  those 
classified  as  **war  criminals,”  a  designation  that  came  to  include 
anytHoe  who  was  unsympathetic  to  the  new  government.  Members 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  tribal  chiditains  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  labor  camps.  More  than  600  leaders  were  executed  during 
the  new  government’s  first  two  weeks  in  power.  In  an  effort  to 
strengthen  its  grip  on  the  economy,  the  government  promulgated 
a  series  of  laws  providing  for  strict  state  r^ulation  of  all  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  and  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  TIm 
laws  l^alized  the  confiscation  of  property  cS  political  <q>ponents  in 
exile  and  anyone  des^pated  an  “enemy  of  t^peojde”  and  levied 
a  crushing  “war-prdits  tax”  against  tlw  eoonomic^y  prosperous 
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members  of  the  population.  As  paurt  oi  its  i»t>gram  to  nationalize 
industry,  the  government  conlS^ted  all  German  and  Italian  as¬ 
sets  in  Albania  and  revoked  iJl  foreign  eomomic  concessions.  All 
means  of  tnuuportatkm  were  also  nationalized.  As  hur  as  the  peasan¬ 
try  was  omoemed,  the  new  government  was  cautious.  The  Agrar¬ 
ian  Reform  Law  of  1945  nationalized  all  forests  and  pasturelands, 
but  landownen  who  possessed  farm  machinery  were  allowed  to  keep 
up  to  forty  hectares  for  farming  (see  Communist  Albania,  ch.  1). 

The  Hoxha  Re^me 

Hojdia  w«s  the  most  powerful  leader  in  modem  Albania,  occupy¬ 
ing  at  timea  the  posts  of  prime  minister,  minister  of  defense,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces,  while  continuing  to  serve 
as  first  secretary  of  the  AGP.  He  was  head  of  state  firom  1944  until 
1985.  His  main  rival  in  the  initial  period  of  his  rule  was  die  minister 
ofintemalafiSsirs  and  head  ofthe  dreaded  secret  police,  Ko^iXoxe. 
Xoxe  was  dose  to  the  Yugoslavs  and  was  arrested  in  1948  as  a 
Titoist  (see  Glossary)  follovring  Albania’s  break  with  Yugoslavia. 
The  next  most  influential  political  figure  was  Mehmet  Sh^u,  Mrho 
became  prime  minister  when  Hoxha  relinquished  this  post  m  July 
1954. 

Hoxha’s  efforts  to  impose  a  ri^d,  repressive  pditical  and  govern¬ 
ment  structure  on  Albania  met  with  little  active  resistance  imtil 
the  country’s  declining  standard  of  living  and  poor  economic  per¬ 
formance  led  to  such  dissatisfaction  that  unrest  began  to  spread 
in  1965-66.  In  response,  the  Hodia  government  initiated  the  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Ideological  Revolution  in  February  1966,  which  was  an 
attempt  to  reassert  communist  party  influence  on  aU  aspects  of  life 
and  rekindle  revolutionary  fervor.  By  1973  demands  for  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  party  controls  and  for  mtemal  reforms  were  creating  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  on  Hoxha.  The  pressure  led  him  to  launch  a 
series  of  purges  of  top  cultural,  military,  and  economic  offidtds. 
In  1977,  for  example,  an  alleged  “Chinese  conspiracy’’  was  un¬ 
covered,  which  rented  in  the  dismissal  and  arrest  of  several  top 
military  officials. 

In  kiting  with  its  Stalinist  practices,  Albania’s  government  pur¬ 
sued  a  r^jotously  dogmatic  line  in  dcnnestic  policy,  instituting  hig^y 
centralized  economic  planning  and  rigid  restrictions  on  educational 
and  culturdi  devdopment.  In  1976  a  new  constitution  was  promul¬ 
gated,  the  third  such  constitution  since  the  communists  came  to 
power.  The  1976  constitution,  which  changed  the  ofifldal  name  of 
the  country  to  the  People’s  Socialist  Republic  of  Albania,  was  lit¬ 
tle  different  firom  the  1950  versicm.  It  paid  lip  service  to  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Pec^le’s  Assembly,  but  it 
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affinned  the  primary  role  of  the  communist  party,  known  as  the 
Albanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL)  firom  1948  until  1991. 

Whatever  gains  the  Hoxha  leadership  achieved  in  socioeconomic 
terms  were  diminished  by  the  sharp  repression  in  all  areas  of  life, 
and  Hoxha’s  decision  to  keep  Albania  isolated  retarded  the  coun¬ 
try’s  techncdogical  growth  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  eco¬ 
nomically  inferior  to  all  of  its  neighbors  (see  Economic  Policy  and 
Performance,  ch.  3). 

The  early  1980s  were  marked  by  further  purges  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  party  in  preparation  for  the  impenchng  succession  to  Hox¬ 
ha,  vdio  was  in  ill  health.  Althou^  Prime  Minister  Shehu  had  been 
regarded  as  the  second  most  powerful  leader,  especially  because 
he  had  significant  support  in  the  pdice  and  military,  Hoxha  decided 
against  naming  him  as  his  successor.  Instead,  Hoxha  begpn  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  him,  uliich  culminated  in  Shehu’s  alleged  suicide 
in  December  1981 .  Hoxha  then  proceeded  to  arrest  all  of  Shehu’s 
family  and  supporters. 

Alia  Takes  Over 

Before  Hoxha  died  in  April  1985,  after  more  than  forty  years 
as  the  unchallenged  leader,  he  had  designated  Ramiz  Alia  as  his 
successor.  Alia  was  bom  in  1925  and  had  joined  the  Albanian  com¬ 
munist  movement  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  had  risen 
rapidly  under  Hoxha’s  patronage  and  by  1961  was  a  full  member 
of  the  ruling  Political  Bureau  (Pditburo)  of  the  APL.  Hoxha  chose 
Alia  for  several  reasons.  First,  Alia  had  long  been  a  militant  fol¬ 
lower  of  Marxism-Leninism  (see  Glossary)  and  supported  Hox¬ 
ha’s  policy  of  national  self-reliance.  Alia  also  was  favored  by 
Hoxha’s  wife  Nexhmije,  who  had  once  been  his  instructor  at  the 
Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Alia’s  pditkal  esqierience  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Hoxha;  and  inasmuch  as  he  ai^sued  to  share  Hox¬ 
ha’s  views  on  most  foreign  and  domestic  issues,  he  easily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  totalitarian  mode  of  ruling.  That  he 
had  managed  to  survive  several  waves  of  extensive  purges  bespoke 
his  p<ditical  prowess  and  capacity  for  survival. 

llie  secemd-ranking  member  of  the  leadership  after  Hoxha’s 
death  was  Prime  Minister  Adil  Qaivani,  a  fuU  member  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  since  1961.  Among  the  fifteen  candidate  and  full  members 
of  the  party’s  P(ditburo  in  1985,  nine  were  members  of  the  post¬ 
war  generation  and  most  had  made  their  political  careers  after 
Albanian-Soviet  ties  were  severed  in  1%1 .  By  late  1^6,  both  the 
Politburo  and  die  party’s  other  administrative  organ,  the  Secretari¬ 
at,  were  denninated  by  Alia’s  supporters. 
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When  Alia  todc  over  as  first  secretary  of  the  APL,  die  country 
was  in  grave  difikulty.  Political  apathy  and  cynicism  were  perva¬ 
sive,  with  large  segments  of  the  population  having  rejected  the  re¬ 
gime’s  values.  The  economy,  wUcfa  suffered  firom  low  productivity 
and  permanent  shortages  of  tlM  most  bask  foodstuffs,  showed  no 
sign  of  improvement.  Social  controb  and  self-discipline  had  eroded, 
li^e  intelligentsia  was  beginning  to  resist  strict  psurty  controls  and 
to  criticize  the  regime’s  failure  to  observe  international  standards 
of  human  rights.  Apparendy  recognizing  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  societal  malaise.  Alia  cautiously  and  slowly  began  to  make 
changes  in  the  system.  His  first  target  was  the  economic  system. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  economic  efficiency,  Alia  introduced  some 
economic  decentralizadon  and  price  reform  in  specific  sectors. 
Although  these  changes  marked  a  departure  from  the  Hoxha  re¬ 
gime,  they  did  not  signify  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  economic 
system. 

Alia  did  not  relax  censorship,  but  he  did  allow  puUic  discus¬ 
sions  of  Albania’s  societal  problems  and  encouraged  debates  among 
writers  and  artists  on  cultural  issues.  In  response  to  international 
criticism  of  Albania’s  record  on  human  rights,  the  new  leadership 
loosened  some  polidcal  controls  and  ceased  to  apply  repression  on 
a  mass  scale.  In  1986  and  1989,  general  anmesties  brought  about 
the  release  of  many  long-term  prisoners.  Alia  also  took  steps  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  ties  widi  the  outside  worid,  strengthening  relations 
with  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  A  loosening  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  travel  and  tourism  resulted  in  a  more  promising  oudook 
for  Albania’s  tourist  trade. 

By  the  late  1980s,  Alia  was  supporting  a  campaign  for  more  open¬ 
ness  in  the  press  and  encouraging  people  to  talk  freely  about  Al¬ 
bania’s  problems.  As  a  result,  ccmtroversial  articles  on  a  range  of 
topics  began  to  appear  in  the  press.  Not  everyone,  however,  was 
happy  with  Alia’s  cautious  program  of  reform.  The  entrenched 
party  bureaucrats  were  worried  that  they  would  lose  their  powers 
and  privil^jes  and  hence  resisted  many  of  the  changes.  Thus  Alia’s 
regime  was  not  able,  or  willing,  to  attempt  changes  that  would  put 
an  end  to  the  repressive  elements  of  the  system. 

Albania's  Communist  Party 

Albania’s  conununist  party,  in  early  1992,  was  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sitkm,  and  its  future  remained  uncortain.  Known  fii>m  1941  to  1948 
as  the  Albanian  Communist  Party,  fix>m  November  1948  as  the 
Albanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL),  and  from  June  1991  as  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  Albania  (SPA),  the  communist  party  was  organized 
along  lines  simUar  to  t^  Communist  Party  of  the  Sovkt  Union. 
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The  1976  ccmstitutioii  recognized  die  special  status  of  the  APL, 
Mdudi  controlled  the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  life  in  the 
country.  According  to  Ardde  3  of  the  consdtutkm,  die  party  is  the 
‘*leadi^polidcalfiiroe  of  the  state  and  of  the  society.”  The  party 
was  organized  on  the  princqile  of  democratic  centralism  (see  Glos¬ 
sary),  under  which  the  minority  had  to  submit  to  the  miyority 
co«M  not  eiqiress  disagreement  after  a  vote.  The  highest  organ  of 
the  party,  aootnding  to  the  party  statutes,  was  the  party  omgress, 
whi^  met  ftzr  a  few  days  every  five  years.  Delegates  to  the  party 
congress  were  dected  at  patty  omSsraaoes  hdd  at  the  regional,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  dty  levels.  The  party  congress  examined  and  approved 
reports  submitted  by  the  Central  Cmnmittee,  discussed  general 
party  pdkies,  and  dected  a  Central  Committee.  The  latter  was 
the  next  highest  edidon  in  the  party  hierarchy  and  generaUy  in- 
duded  all  key  ofikials  in  the  government,  as  well  as  prominent 
members  of  the  intelligentsia.  The  Centrsd  Committee  directed 
party  activities  betwreen  party  congresses  and  met  approximatdy 
three  times  a  year. 

As  in  the  Soidet  Union,  the  Central  Committee  dected  a  Polit¬ 
buro  and  a  Secretariat.  Tlie  Pditburo,  which  usually  induded  key 
government  ministers  and  Central  Committee  secretaries,  was  the 
main  administrative  and  policy-making  body  and  convened  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Grcnerally  the  Central  Committee  iqiproved  Polit¬ 
buro  reports  and  pdicy  decisions  with  little  debate.  The  Secretari¬ 
at  was  responsible  for  guiding  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  party, 
in  particular  ftir  organizing  the  executicm  of  Politburo  decisions 
and  for  selecting  party  and  government  cadres. 

The  Ninth  Party  Ctmgress  of  the  APL  was  convened  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1986,  with  1,628  dd^;ates  in  attendance.  Since  1971,  the  com¬ 
position  ofdiepa^  had  changed  in  several  respects.  Hie  percentage 
of  women  had  risen  fiom  22  percent  in  1971  to  32.2  percent  in 
1986,  while  70  percent  of  APL  members  were  imder  the  age  of 
fcHTty.  The  average  age  of  members  in  the  newly  dected  Central 
Committee  was  forty-nine,  as  compared  with  an  aven^  age  of 
fifty-three  in  the  previous  Central  Committee.  The  new  Central 
Committee  dected  a  Politburo  of  thirteen  full  and  five  candidate 
members.  In  his  speech  at  the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  Alia  did  not 
indicate  any  significant  departure  fiom  tlK  polides  of  Hoxha,  but 
he  launched  a  campaign  to  streamline  the  party  bureaucracy  and 
improve  itsefikiency.  Alia  urged  that  standards  of  cadre  training 
and  perftmnance  be  raised  in  an  effort  to  rid  the  system  of  bu¬ 
reaucrats  who  were  so  concerned  with  protecting  their  privileges 
that  they  blocked  the  implementation  new  economic  pdides. 
The  Politburo  also  instituted  a  policy  wheidiy  cadres  in  positions 
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that  were  vulnerable  to  graft  and  corruption  would  be  rotated  on 
a  regular  basis. 

At  die  Ninth  Plenum  the  Central  Conunittee  in  January  1990, 
Aha  announced  furdier  modest  reforms.  Meetings  of  all  lower>level 
party  organizations  would  be  open  to  the  masses,  secretaries  of  party 
organizatkms  coidd  serve  no  longer  than  five  years,  one-diird  of 
die  membardup  in  state  organs  had  to  be  renewed  each  legislative 
term,  and  at  ea^  congress  of  the  APL  a  third  of  the  delegates  would 
be  replaced. 

Th^  refoimt,  however,  appeared  to  be  ineffectual  after  Alba¬ 
nia  underwent  radical  changes  in  its  poUtical  culture  in  1990-91. 
As  was  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  attempts  at  cautious  reform  in  response  to  unrest  gave  rise 
tovddk^readmanifestationsofdisoontent.  On  December  11, 1990, 
student  protests  tr^gered  die  announcement  at  the  Thirteenth  Ple¬ 
num  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  APL  that  a  multiparty  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  introduced  in  time  for  the  general  dections  set  for 
Felmuury  1991.  Folhming  the  muldpaity  electron  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  dro  APL,  later  dro  SPA,  emerged  as  dro  dominant  partner 
in  a  coahtkm  govennnent  (see  Reform  Pditics,  this  ch.).  The  SPA 
was  di^sated  in  the  spring  1992  general  election,  receivii^  only 
26  percent  ci  the  vote. 


JUhtHiiK Cttuthy  Shn^ 

Udic  A|^PMR8teH 

'Bp  fowciainMrt 

pPoniSt  ilibniiiit  phwf  in  emxfy  1992.  FaOowii^^  die  iqiheavPt 
of  1990  and  1991,  adddi  left  die  economy  diattefed,  mudi  of  the 
oeiiidiy’e  infinttractim  daniafod,  and  para  of  die  educatkm  and 
w^io  eyaieapM  iiMperattve,  the  reghne  was  h*!wwni»>g  mme 
demoanttic  nad  moee  reqfMwstve  to  the  demands  of  the  Albanian 
people.  This  dpfl  was  reflected,  above  all,  in  the  introchicdon  of 
a  new  doctoral  system,  vdiich  for  the  first  rime  allowed  peofde  to 
choose  annwg  several  candidates  in  electing  rqiresentatives  to  the 
Irgidalwre.  Hie  organs  of  jpwenanent  described  here  were  provided 
ibr  in  die  1976  consdtutian.  However,  ciiai^^  were  introduced 
in  ^pril  1991,  adien  the  People's  Assmbly  passed  die  Law  on 
Mi^CPnstinnional  Ihtivisions(see  MuMparty  System,  diis  ch.). 


The  supreme  organ  of  the  state  was,  according  to  the  1976  con- 
sdtutkm,  the  Pec^ile's  Assenddy,  a  unicameral  legislative  body 
whose  2M  members  were  dected  for  four  years  from  a  single  list 
of  approved  candidates.  All  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  which  met  twke  a  year  for  a  few  days.  The  Peojde’s  As- 
semUy  had  the  authority  to  i^ipoint  commissions,  to  carry  out 
special  functions,  and  to  conduct  investigations.  Between  sessions 
the  fifteen-menAer  Presidium  (rfdie  People's  Assembly  todt  charge. 
Proposals  for  l^pslation  could  be  made  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Peeke’s  AssemUy,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  or  members  of  the 
assemUy  itself.  In  order  for  a  lull  to  become  law,  a  majority  of 
the  Petek’s  AssemUy  had  to  a£Brm  suf^KHrt  for  it.  Rardy  did  the 
assemUy  exfness  anything  other  than  unanimous  approval  for  a 
bill.  The  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  People's  AssemUy  was 
Ma,  vAio  thus  merged  die  functions  U  party  and  government  leader 
in  one  person. 

Council  of  Minitlen  and  People's  CouncHs 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  formally  iqiproved  by  the  Peqple’s 
AssemUy,  served  as  the  executive  branch  of  tiie  government,  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  activities  in  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  qAeres. 
The  APL’sPcAdiuro  actually  chose  the  Coun^  cd^Ministers,  Mfhkh 
in  early  1991  consisted  of  twoaty-cme  monbers.  At  the  same  time, 
some  ministers  were  members  of  the  Polidwro,  and  all  belonged 
to  Ae  A^.  Thh  fact  enUded  the  party  to  exercise  strong  supervi- 
ncm  and  directiem  over  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and,  indeed,  the 
council’ s  main  function  was  to  ensu.  j  that  Politburo  decasknis  were 
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carried  out.  The  Council  of  Miniaten  vraa  headed  by  achairman, 
the  de  &icto  prime  miniater,  who  waa  choaen  by  die  party  leadei^ 
ahip.  In  Jamuuy  1962,  Adil  Qarfam  aucceeded  Mefamet  Shchu  as 
prime  miniater  and  waa,  in  turn,  rqilaced  by  Fatoa  Nano  in  Fclmi- 
ary  1991. 

People’a  ooundla,  elected  for  three-year  terma,  wue  reqionai- 
ble  for  govemmoit  at  t¥wnty-aix  diaOrict  levela  aa  weD  aa  regional 
and  dty  levela.  They  maintained  order,  enforced  laws,  and  were 
charged  widi  protecting  dtiaena*  ri^ta.  The  coundla  met  twice 
a  year  fisr  a  days,  and  between  sessions  their  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  executive  committees. 

ONMlt 

The  highest  judicial  organ  was  die  Supreme  Court,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  riected  to  a  four-year  term  by  the  Peofde’s  AssemUy 
in  a  secret  ballot.  The  Sui»eme  Court  consisted  of  a  chairman, 
deputy  chairmoi,  and  awistant  judges  and  made  its  decisions  col- 
legiaDy.  CMfioers  of  courts  m  the  lower  levels — district  and  regional 
courts>-weredectedinaaimilarmannarbype(^)le’s  councils.  Tri¬ 
als  were  generally  open  to  the  puUic  and  were  often  held  in  places 
of  employment  or  in  villi^s  in  order  to  make  them  accessible. 

After  abolishing  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  1960s,  the  Alba¬ 
nian  leadership  jdaced  supervision  of  the  country’s  legal  and  judi¬ 
cial  system  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor  geneiid.  Then  in  1983, 
the  Ministry  of  Justice’s  Office  of  Investigations,  charged  with  in- 
vesdgating  criminal  cases,  was  placed  un^  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Preridium  of  the  People’s  Assembly,  ostensibly  to  make  the 
legal  system  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Whatever 
organizaticmal  changes  occurred,  the  courts  themselves  had  litde 
independence  in  practice  because  of  party  interference  in  both  the 
investigative  process  and  court  proceedings.  In  1990  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  was  reestablished,  with  a  mandate  for  supervising  the 
courts  and  coming  up  with  a  program  of  judicial  reform.  As  of  early 
1992,  the  creation  of  such  a  program  was  still  underway. 

Man  Organiaatioiis 

According  to  Enver  Hoxha,  mass  organizations  were  “levers  of 
the  party  for  its  ties  widi  the  masses,’’  and  they  carried  out  politi¬ 
cal,  executive,  and  organizational  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
party  directives  to  be  correctly  understood  aiul  im|^emented  by 
the  population  at  large.  Because  less  than  4  percent  (d  Albania’s 
pc^iultdion  belonged  to  die  APL  as  of  1S190,  the  leadership  relied 
heavily  CTtt  mass  orgamzatioiis  to  achieve  poteicri  socialization.  Thqr 
were  controlled  by  APL  cadres  and  used  public  funds  for  their 
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iManteiuince.  Howcvar,byearlyl992,theuiq>ort«ice<^tlieaeor- 
gpniiaariiOMh^ddimmiAedbeciMBeamuitipMty  iytftcmhadbeen 
eitafaluhed  ud  mcodben  of  the  public  had  the  (kmocratic  means 
tbrouf^  whidh  to  duamel  their  pditical  exprcMkms. 

Dcffftocwlic  Fi^ofd 

Amimg  the  most  important  of  Albania’s  mass  organizations  was 
the  Democratic  Frcmt,  ^lidi  in  August  1945  succeeded  the  Na¬ 
tional  liberadon  Frcmt  (previoudy  the  National  liberaticm  Move¬ 
ment)  as  the  party’s  most  important  auxiliary.  As  die  broadest  mass 
organizadon,  the  Democratic  Front  was  supposed  to  pve  eiqires- 
sicm  to  the  political  views  of  the  population  and  to  cany  out  mass 
political  educadcm.  The  main  tasks  of  this  organization  were  to 
strengdien  the  political  unity  between  the  party  and  die  people  and 
to  rnnhiliM  the  —  in  favor  of  the  implementatum  of  the  APL’s 

policies.  Ideological  indoctrination,  the  quceading  of  Maixist- 
limiwiw  ideas,  was  another  goal  of  die  front.  The  Democratic  Frcmt, 
as  an  uidoKila  orgmiizatkm  for  cultural,  profesaonal,  and  politi¬ 
cal  groups,  was  open  to  aU  citizens  who  were  at  least  eighteen  years 
old.  It  was  chaired  until  Decmnber  1990  by  Hoxha’s  widow,  Nexh- 
mije,  herself  a  member  of  the  APL  Central  Committee. 

Unkm  of  AHMudan  Woridng  Youth 

Described  officiidly  as  the  ’’greatest  revolutionary  force  of  inex- 
hausdble  strength”  and  a  ”unmg  fighting  reserve  of  die  party,”  the 
Unicm  oS  Albanian  Woricing  Youth  was  another  key  organization 
for  pcdidcal  socializadon  and  indoctrinadon.  The  union  operated 
direcdy  uncfer  die  APL,  with  its  local  organs  supervised  by  Ae  rde- 
vant  district  or  city  party  committees.  Founded  in  1941 ,  the  imion 
was  considered  one  erf' t^  most  important  auxiliaries  of  the  party. 
Organized  in  the  same  way  as  the  party,  the  union  had  ci^  and 
cfistrict  cemimittees,  and  higher  organs,  induefing  die  Poddiuro  and 
Central  Committee.  It  was  patterned  after  the  AU-Union  Lenin 
Communist  Youth  League,  known  as  Komscmiol,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  more  than  200,000  members  of  the  unicm  ranged  in 
.age  from  fifteen  to  t«venty-five.  The  unkm  was  reqicmsible  for  cem- 
tndling  all  Pioneer  organizations,  which  embraced  children  firom 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  ag^;  for  implementing  party  direedves 
among  youth;  and  fior  mobilizing  so-called  volunteer  lalxir  brigades 
to  work  cm  qpedal  eocmomk  projects.  Membersh4>  in  the  unkm 
was  a  {xerecittinte  for  those  aigming  to  a  career  in  dm  party  or  state 
iq^paratus. 
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Unton  of  AlMniM  iVoincn 

The  Union  Alhnninn  Women  wm  another  important  num 
cwganwatfam.  The  uitfon  waa  headed  hi  1990  bjr  Lumturie  Rodia, 
aineralierofdieGentndCknninitteeofthe  APL.  Its  tadu  imiud- 
ed  controiing  and  aapervinng  die  political  and  aodd  activities  of 
the  country’s  vrtnnen,  haDdHx^  dieir  ideological  training,  md  lead¬ 
ing  the  campaign  lor  die  emandpatkm  of  vimnen.  This  campaign, 
initiated  in  1966  by  Hmdu,  had  considerafale  suc:e3s  in  secoiing 
equal  sooial  and  p^tkal  r^ts  fior  women.  As  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  women  firmn  the  cities  were  diqiatched  to  rural  regions  to 
explain  to  the  party’s  line  cm  the  role  of  women.  By  the  late  1980s, 
wcmien  acocmnted  f<»  47  percent  of  the  labor  forw  and  about  30 
percent  ofdqMities  to  die  People’s  Assembly.  Womenhddreqxm- 
sible  jobs  at  all  levds  ctf  government  and  received  ecpial  pay  in  most 
jobs.  Nonetheless,  Albanian  society  remained  behind  the  West  in 
its  attitudes  toward  wcanen  and  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
total  ecpiality  for  women  (see  Tradidonal  Social  Patterns  and  Val¬ 
ues,  ch.  2;  Women  in  die  Work  Force,  ch.  3). 

United  Trade  Unlom  of  Aliante 

Founded  in  1945,  die  United  Track  Unions  of  Albania  had  tasks 
that  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Denmcratic  Front,  but  on  a  more 
Iknked  scak.  The  cnganizatkm’s  main  goal  was  to  carry  out  polit¬ 
ical  and  idetdogkal  education  of  the  work  force  and  to  mobilize 
support  for  die  inqikmentation  of  the  party  line.  The  United  Track 
Unions  of  Albania  consisted  of  diree  general  unions:  the  Unkm 
erf  Workers  of  Industry  and  Gonstruetkm,  the  Unkm  of  Educatkm 
and  Trade  Workers,  mid  the  Unkm  of  Agriculture  and  Procure¬ 
ments  Woricers.  The  unions  c^ierated  according  to  the  principk 
that  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  state  were  cme  and  the 
same.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  1960s,  it  became  incieasii^^  dear 
that  workers  no  kmger  identified  with  the  state.  Growing  disShi- 
skmment  with  social  values  was  reflected  in  the  significant  increase 
in  theft  of  socialist  property,  corruption,  and  vkdatkm  crflabor  dis- 
cqdine  (see  Track  Unions,  ch.  3). 

hAnaa 

The  mass  media  had  long  served  as  an  important  instrument 
for  the  government’s  efforts  to  revedudonize  sodety  along  com¬ 
munist  lines.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  communists  when  ^ey 
came  to  power  in  1944  was  to  seize  contred  of  the  media,  aldumg^ 
fonMJnatkmafizatkm  of  media  operations  efid  not  occur  until  1946. 
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Thereafter  the  picM,  radio,  and  later  tdevuionawreuaed  to  justify 
aommaniat  rule  and  instil  Mandst  vakm  in  the  population. 

The  peeH,  radio,  and  tdeviaoA  were  also  used  to  mobilize  the 
popah(^tosmyo>tandpaitici|)aiein  Aeimpleineotationofre- 
pose  pro^ptasaa,  such  as  economic  plans,  antireligious  polkiM,  or 
eanapaigna  to  peunote  Ibeiacy.  hi  order  to  ig>peal  to  die  sentinients 
of  die  masses,  much  of  the  naedia’s  message  had  a  nationalist  con¬ 
tent,  evokmg  fedhigsofloyaky  and  {aide  aeaodatedwidi  Albanian 
indqiendenoe.  The  media  also  served  to  keep  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  dieck  throuc^  exposure  of  corruption  and  in¬ 
efficiency. 

The  media  were  chiady  controlled  by  the  party  durot:^  the  ex- 
erdae  vigorous  censor^p  until  1990,  vdien  the  leadodiip  be¬ 
gan  to  moderate  pdides  and  to  gradually  allow  for  the  expression 
of  dews  diat  ran  counter  to  the  official  line.  Before  1990  all  in- 
dividuab  who  worked  in  die  mass  media,  whether  editors,  film 
cfirectors,  or  tdevision  and  radio  producers,  were  subject  to  strict 
party  disciptine  and  rigid  guiddhies. 

The  most  important  daily  newspaper  was  2Srt  i  PspuUit  (Voice 
of  the  Pec^ile),  puUished  by  the  party’s  Central  Committee.  As 
a  result  of  the  d^ocratk  duunges  that  began  in  1990,  Zm  i  Popul- 
Ut  lost  its  suhstantiai  drcuhakm  to  the  new,  liberal  papers  that 
started  to  emerge.  By  1991  several  qi^xMition  piqiers  hsid  emerged, 
induding  the  pc^nilar  and  outspdien  RiHu^  Dmokratike.  In 
reqxmae  to  die  dumging  public  mood,  Ziri  i  PspuUU  dropped  the 
hammer  and  sickle  insignia  fixxn  its  masthead,  almg  with  the 
Marxist  dogan  “Proletarians  oftbe  World  Unite.”  It  then  joined 
with  ofqpositkm  newspapos  in  the  campaign  to  expose  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  ccxmiption  and  ixrivileges  of  the  ruling  elite. 

Refomi  Politics 

Albania  held  out  i^iainst  political  refonn  longer  than  any  other 
country  that  had  been  oemsidered  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  qiheie 
of  influence,  but  significant  indicators  of  change  in  the  country’s 
politics  began  to  occur  in  1989.  Pressure  far  reform  originated  finom 
several  sources:  the  intdligentsia  and  university  students,  workers, 
Politburo  menfoers  antagonistic  to  Alia,  odier  East  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  institutions  such  as  the  army  and  security  police.  Alia 
gradually  re^nded  to  these  pressures,  but  in  genend  the  reforms 
he  initiated  were  too  litde  too  late. 


biMial  SUffin 

In  1990  Afliania  had  the  youngest  pt^Milation  in  &irope,  widi  die 
average  age  at  twenty-seven.  ADMOuan  youth  had  been  dis^tented 
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Alilioiigitcffwu  wm  made  to  keep  AttMoia  iaolated  friHD  the  rett 
of  tbe  worid,  televtmm  bioadcaets  firom  other  Europewa  countries 
reached  AHiawiMi  citizens,  md  the  young  could  see  “bourgeois” 
lifestyles  mid  dke  polkicid  ferment  dmt  was  occttixing  dsenvfaere  in 
East^  Europe.  In  addition,  ^  worikii^  dam  was  sufierii^  the 
direconseqaencesof  ABwttia’s  dedining  economy,  and  cwadMons 
were  worsened  by  a  terrible  drought  in  1969.  In  October  1989, 
wmkers  and  students  in  die  southern  district  rfSarande  staged  (XO' 
tests  against  the  regime’s  policy  of  work  incentives,  and  several 
protesters  were  arrested.  A  more  serious  protest  had  occurred  in 
May  1989  m  die  Enver  Hozha  University  at  Tirane.  At  first  stu¬ 
dents  were  sin^ily  demanding  better  living  conditions,  but  their 
grievances  soon  acquired  a  more  polhkd  character  and  were  treated 
as  a  distinct  threm  by  die  regime.  Aldiough  the  protest  eventually 
ended  without  blooddied,  it  caused  die  re^me  to  reassess  its  policy 
toward  young  people  and  to  consider  such  measures  as  improving 
living  standards  and  educatkmal  facilities  in  order  to  ease  the  dis¬ 
content  thm  had  been  buildup  up  amm^  students  (see  Education 
undor  Communist  Rule,  di.  2). 

Alia  and  his  colleagues  dismissed  the  Soviet  Union’s  concepts 
of glasnost’ {wet  doasary)  and  pmstmkm  (see  Glossary)  as  irrelevant 
to  the  Albiuuan  experience.  Demonstrating  his  khxdogical  purity, 
Alia  claimed  that  communism  collapsed  in  Eastern  Europe  because 
these  states  deviated  from  orthodox  Marxism.  At  die  Ninth  Ple¬ 
num  of  die  party’s  Central  Committee  in  January  1990,  however. 
Alia  announced  some  modest  pditkal  reforms  (see  Albania’s  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  this  di.).  In  additxm,  he  presented  limited  eccmomic 
reforms  diat  called  for  some  management  authority  at  state  farm 
and  enterprise  levels  and  for  improvements  in  wage  and  price  regu¬ 
lations  to  increase  the  role  of  material  incentives. 

In  general,  Alia’s  reforms  suggested  that  the  party  leadership 
was  nervous  and  defensive,  and  Alia  seemed  anxious  to  convince 
the  Central  Committee  that  Albania  should  not  fdlow  the  path  of 
other  East  European  countries.  Albanian  leaders  seemed  to  fear 
diat  anything  but  very  limited  refmm  could  lead  to  die  social  and 
political  uph^al  diat  had  occurred  ebewhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 
But  Alia’s  half-measures  did  little  to  improve  the  econtmiic  situa¬ 
tion  or  to  halt  the  growing  disctmtent  with  his  regime. 

Some  Afcanian  imdlectuab,  such  as  die  sociologist  Hamit  Beq^ 
and  the  wrher  Ismail  Kadme,  recommended  more  radical  dian^, 
particularly  vrith  regard  to  democracy  and  freedom  cS  the  i»ess. 
As  their  demands  grew,  dieseinteBectuals  increasingly  dashed  with 
the  conservatives  in  dx  party  and  state  bureaucracy.  In  October 
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1990,  it  wai  announced  dutt  Kndare,  Albania*!  moat  prominent 
writer,  bad  defected  to  France.  The  defection  dealt  a  blow  to  Al- 
bmiia*!  image  bodi  at  home  and  abroad,  eyidallyMnce  die  writer 
bad  aem  a  letter  to  Alia  eaplaiiung  that  he  had  defected  became 
he  was  didUusioned  with  the  alow  pace  of  democratic  dumge  in 
die  oouimy.  The  official  reaction  to  Kadare*s  defection  wai  to  ccm- 
demn  it  aa  a  “grave  ofienae  agamat  die  patriotic  and  dvil  con- 
adence”  of  Aftnmia,  but  hia  woric  oondnued  to  be  publiahed  within 
the  country. 

Human  liihli 

Albanian  dtiaena  had  few  trfthe  guarantee!  trfhuman  right!  and 
fundamental  freedoms  that  have  become  atandard  in  Weatom 
democtadea.  A  large  and  very  effective  aecuiity  aervioe,  whose  name 
was  changed  in  1991  from  the  directorate  of  State  Security 
(Dreitorija  e  Sigurimit  te  Sbtedt — Sigurimi)  to  the  Natkmal  In- 
Serviro  (NIS),  hdped  to  support  the  rule  of  the  cmn- 
muniat  patty  by  means  of  consistendy  violating  dtizens’  ti|^  and 
fieedmns.  According  to  Amnesty  International,  polidcd  prisoners 
wrere  tortured  and  beaten  by  tlw  Sigurimi  during  investigations, 
and  political  detainees  ladoxl  adequate  legal  safeguards  during 
pretrial  investigations.  Most  investigations  into  potitical  offenses 
lasted  for  several  months.  Such  violatioiu  were  described  in  Ka- 
dare’s  literary  works. 

Alia’s  regime  took  an  important  step  toward  democracy  in  ear¬ 
ly  May  1990,  when  it  announced  its  tfesire  to  join  the  Conference 
on  Security  mid  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE — see  Glossary), 
while  at  the  same  time  introdwang  positive  changes  in  its  legal  sys¬ 
tem.  A  prerequisite  for  memberdiip  in  the  CSCE  is  the  protection 
of  human  rights.  The  United  Natkms  Human  Rifats  Ccnnmittee 
had  severely  criticized  Attwinia  for  its  human  rights  abuses  in  1989, 
and  in  May  1990  die  secretary  germal  of  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
visited  Afoarua  and  discussed  the  issue  of  human  r^ts.  The  results 
of  these  effarts  were  mixed,  but  in  general  the  leadership  became 
more  tolerant  of  political  dissent. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Manuah  Myftiu  armounced  in  1991  a 
l(mg  list  of  leg^uive  changes  that  were  designed  to  imjMrove  Al¬ 
bania’s  human  rights  recmd.  Among  the  rrfmms  were  the  right 
to  a  qieedy  trial,  legal  defense,  and  appeid;  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death;  the  rig^t  of  att  nationals 
to  obtain  pasqxnts  for  travd  dbroad;  and  the  rmnoval  of  loophtdes 
in  the  definitkm  oi  crimes  against  the  state.  The  government  also 
eased  its  persecutkm  of  relipous  practice  and  even  allowed  some 
rdligious  activity  and  “religious  propaganda’’  (see  Rdigkm,  ch. 
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2).  Restrictiom  on  tzmvd  were  Uberalixed,  and  tlw  number  ai  pan* 

i  portsinaedwafincreaaedi^nificandy.  In  addition,  finre^pi  broad¬ 

casts,  inchiding  those  from  V<^  of  America,  vrere  no  longer 
jnnmed. 

Further  Moves  Tofuwd  Democraqf 

The  communist  regime  freed  perhaps  its  most  severe  test  in  early 
July  1990,  when  a  demonstration  by  a  group  of  young  pec^e  in 
Tiran2,  the  natkm’s  capital,  led  about  5,000  to  se^  refuge  in  for¬ 
eign  onbassies.  To  defuse  the  crisis,  in  July  1990  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  held  a  frienum,  which  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
leadership  of  party  and  state.  The  conservatives  in  the  leadership 
were  pu^ed  out,  and  Alia’s  position  was  strengthened.  Alia  had 
already  called  for  privatizing  retail  trade,  and  many  businesses  had 
begun  to  operate  privately.  Then  in  late  July,  the  Politburo  passed 
a  law  stating  that  collective-farm  members  should  be  given  larger 
plots  of  land  to  farm  individually  (see  Land  Distribution  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  ch.  3). 

In  a  September  1990  spe^  to  representatives  of  Albania’s  major 
social  and  political  organizations.  Alia  discussed  the  Ji/ly  crisis  and 
called  for  electoral  reform.  He  noted  that  a  proposed  electoral  law 
would  allow  all  voting  to  take  place  by  secret  ballot  and  that  every 
precinct  would  have  at  least  two  candidates.  The  electors  them¬ 
selves  would  have  the  ri^  to  propose  candidates  and  anyone  could 
nominate  candidates  for  the  assembly.  Alia  also  criticized  the 
bureaucratic  ‘’routine  and  tranquility”  of  managers  and  state  or¬ 
ganizations  that  were  standing  in  the  way  of  reform. 

Despite  Alia’s  efforts  to  proceed  with  change  <m  a  limited,  cau¬ 
tious  basis,  reform  from  above  threatened  to  turn  into  reform  from 
below,  largdy  because  of  the  increasingly  vocal  demands  of  Alba¬ 
nia’s  youth.  On  December  9, 1990,  student  denumstrators  jnarefaed 
from  the  &iver  Hoxha  University  at  Tirane  though  the  streets  of 
the  ciq>ital  shouting  slogans  and  demanding  an  end  to  dictatorship. 
By  December  11,  the  number  of  participants  had  reached  almost 
3,000.  In  an  effort  to  qudl  the  student  unrest,  which  had  led  to 
dariws  widi  riot  police.  Alia  met  with  the  students  and  agreed  to 
tAe  further  steps  towaid  democratization.  The  students  informed 
Alia  that  they  wanted  to  create  an  independent  pditical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  students  and  youth.  Alia’s  response  was  that  such  an  (mt- 
ganizatiem  bad  to  be  registoed  with  die  Mmistry  oS  Justtee. 

The  student  unrest  was  a  direct  consequence  the  radical  trans¬ 
formations  that  were  tddng  {dace  m  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Alia’s 
own  denmcratic  refrmns,  which  spurred  the  students  on  to  make 
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ratm  fK^tkised  demands.  Their  inrotests  triggered  the  announce¬ 
ment  tm  December  11, 1990,  at  tlM  Thirteemh  nenum  ai  the  APL 
Central  Committee,  a  multqiarty  system  would  be  introduced 
in  time  for  the  general  electicms  that  were  set  for  February  1991. 
Hie  day  after  the  announcement,  the  country’s  first  opposition 
party,  foe  Albanian  Democratic  Party  (ADP),  was  formed. 

The  Thirteenth  Plenum  of  foe  APL  Central  Ccunmittee  also  an¬ 
nounced  an  extensive  shakeup  in  foe  party  leadership.  Five  of  foe 
eleven  full  members  of  the  Politburo  and  two  alternate  members 
were  replaced.  Among  those  dismissed  was  Foto  Cami,  foe  lead¬ 
ing  liberal  idecdogist  in  foe  APL  leadership.  Cami’s  ouster  came 
as  a  surprise  because  he  was  on  dose  terms  with  Alia,  but  appar¬ 
ently  Afoi  was  dissatisfied  with  his  failure  to  deal  with  foe  int^ec- 
tuals  effectively. 

The  student  unrest  that  began  in  Tirane  gave  rise  to  widespread 
riots  in  four  of  foe  largest  dries  in  northern  Albania.  Vkdent  clashes 
between  demonstrators  and  security  forces  took  [dace,  resulting  in 
extensive  property  damage  but,  surprisingly,  no  fatalities.  Appar¬ 
ently  Alia  had  given  the  police  strict  orders  to  restrain  foem^ves 
during  confirontarions  with  demonstrators.  However,  Alia  issued 
stem  puUic  warnings  to  foe  protesters  on  television,  claiming  that 
they  had  been  misM  by  foreign  influences  and  opportunistic  in- 
teDectuals. 

The  crisis  was  analyzed  in  foe  Albanian  press  in  an  usuaUy  can¬ 
did  manner.  On  December  17,  the  Denuxararic  Front’s  daily 
new^M^ier,  BasUdm,  described  what  had  occurred  and  then  warned 
that  such  >rialence  could  lead  to  a  conservative  backlash,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  conservative  forces  posed  a  real  threat  to  the  process  of 
democratizarion  in  the  country.  The  outspcfoen  nature  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  the  first  instance  of  open  criticism  the  security  agendes,  in- 
diorted  that  the  government  was  {uepared  to  allow  intdfectuals  and 
reformers  to  express  their  views  in  foe  media.  Later  that  month, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  set  up  a  state  commission  to  draft  a  law 
cm  die  media  and  formally  define  their  rights,  fous  reducing  foe 
APL’s  direct  contrd  over  foe  press.  The  council  also  authorized 
the  first  qi^xwition  newspiqper,  Dmohatike. 

Another  important  sign  of  democrarizmiim  was  foe  puUicarion 
on  December  31  of  a  dnfo  interim  constitution  intended  to  replace 
the  omstitution  of  1976.  Hie  draft  axnpletely  mnitted  mention  of 
the  APL.  It  introduced  a  system  with  features  similar  to  those  of 
a  parliamentary  democracy,  wfaUe  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
the  nde  d  foe  president,  would  be  elected  by  a  new  Peeke’s 
Assembly.  The  president  was  to  assume  the  duties  of  commander 
in  chi^  of  the  armed  forces  and  dhairman  of  the  Defense  Council, 
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pontkms  previoudy  by  the  party  first  secretary.  Also  on  De- 
oonbar  31,  the  government  eased  restrictkms  on  private  trade  in 
the  service  and  industry  sectors,  indicating  a  general  trend 
toward  a  less  oentralixed  econmny. 

In  his  traditkmsi  New  Year’s  message  to  the  Albanian  pet^le, 
Alia  wdcmned  the  changes  that  had  been  occurrii^  in  the  country 
and  daimed  that  1991  would  be  a  turning  point  in  terms  of  the 
eomomy.  But  despite  ponttve  signs  of  change,  numy  Allwuiians 
wore  still  trying  to  leave  their  country.  At  the  end  of  19^,  as  many 
as  5,000  Albanians  crossed  over  the  mountainous  bender  into 
Greece.  Young  petq^  motivated  by  ecemomk  dissatisfaction  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  refugees. 

Multiparty  Syftem 

Alia  and  bis  political  cdlei^es  did  not  respond  to  demands  by 
reformers  for  a  multiparty  system  until  the  pressure  became  too 
great  to  resist.  After  the  govermnent  was  finally  forced  to  introduce 
political  {duraUsm  and  a  multqnoty  syttem,  several  opposition  par* 
ties  were  created.  The  first  was  the  Albanian  Democratic  Party 
(ADP),  fotmed  on  December  12, 1990.  One  of  the  ftnmders  of  the 
party  was  the  thirty-five-year-aid  Gramoz  Pashko,  an  economist 
and  a  former  APL  member  and  son  of  a  former  government  offi¬ 
cial.  The  party’s  platform  called  for  the  protection  of  human  rif^ts, 
a  fiee-maiket  economy,  ami  good  relations  with  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  end  of  1990,  the  ADP  started  organizing  rallies  in  var¬ 
ious  cities  intended  to  hdp  peofde  overcome  foeir  fear  of  expressing 
political  views  after  decades  of  authoritarian  cemtroi.  Thousands 
of  peojde  attended  the  rallies.  The  ADP  supported  the  ri^ts  of 
the  lai^  Albanian  population  in  Kosovo,  a  province  in  the  Serbi¬ 
an  Republic  of  Yugoshnria,  and  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  length 
of  military  service. 

By  early  February  1991,  the  ADP  had  an  estimated  member¬ 
ship  of  50,000  and  was  recognized  as  an  important  political  force 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ADP  was  M  by  a  ctmunission  of 
six  men,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Sail  Berisha,  a  cardi- 
dogist,  and  Pashko.  Berisha,  a  stnmg  nationalitt,  vigorously 
defended  the  rif^ts  the  Albanian  render^  of  Kosovo,  and  Padiko 
was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  economic  reform.  The  party’s 
newqfM^>er,  IUIim§o  DmokratUtt,  was  outspoken  in  its  political  com¬ 
mentary.  Its  first  issue,  which  appeared  on  January  5, 1991,  criti- 
ctzed  the  government  very  agipressively. 

The  second  main  of^xmdon  patty,  the  RqMblican  Party,  headed 
by  Sifori  Godo,  was  founded  in  January  1991 .  The  Refmblican 
Party,  which  socm  had  branches  in  all  districts  of  the  country. 
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advocated  a  more  graduid  ai^roech  to  refonn  than  that  eiqpouKd 
by  the  AIXP.  Sevenl  other  of^odtioo  partiea  with  r^mn  piatfimna 
were  fonned;  they  iaduded  tte  Agrarian  Party,  the  Eodo^  Party, 
the  National  Unity  Party,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

Aflbaniahdd  its  fintmuMparty  elections  tinoe  the  1920s  in  1991. 
The  electioDS  were  finr  the  2M  seats  in  the  unicameral  Peoide’s  As¬ 
sembly.  The  first  round  was  held  in  February,  and  runoff  elec¬ 
tions  took  place  on  Mardi  31;  a  final  round  was  hdd  in  April.  Staff 
members  of  the  CSCE  observed  the  voting  and  counting  of  bal- 
1<M8.  They  found  that  the  process  was  orderly,  although  some  com¬ 
plaints  of  irregularities  were  reported.  The  turnout  was  an  extremdy 
hi^  98.9  percent.  The  APL  emerged  as  the  clear  victor,  winning 
some  two-diirds  of  the  seats.  The  margin  enabled  it  to  maintain 
control  of  the  government  and  choose  a  president,  Ramiz  Alia, 
vdio  had  previoudy  been  diairman  of  the  Presidiiun  of  the  eariier 
People’s  Assembly. 

The  ADP  ci4}tured  30  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  People’s  As¬ 
sembly,  as  oppooed  to  67.6  percent  acquired  by  the  APL.  Although 
the  APL  bore  the  ’surden  of  being  the  party  responsible  for  past 
repression  and  th«  severe  economic  woes  of  Albania,  it  nonethe¬ 
less  represented  stability  amidst  chaos  to  many  peojde.  This  fact 
was  particularly  true  in  the  countryside,  where  the  conservative 
peasantry  showed  littie  incliiuition  for  substantial  changes  in  their 
way  of  life.  Another  advantage  for  the  APL  was  its  control  of  most 
of  the  media,  particularly  the  broadcast  media,  to  vdiich  the  op¬ 
position  parties  had  Ihtle  access.  It  was  therefore  able  to  manipu¬ 
late  radio  and  television  to  its  advantage. 

AlthtMigh  many  conservative  leaders  won  election  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Assembly,  Alia  lost  his  seat.  Alia  had  surprised  many  people 
by  adoptii^;  a  new,  apparently  pragmatic,  tqpproach  to  politics  in 
the  months  leading  up  to  the  election.  He  had  faced  a  serious 
challoige  in  mid-February,  when  unrest  erupted  again  among  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Enver  Hmcha  Univresity  at  Thane.  Approximately 
700  students  went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  support  of  a  demand  that 
Hoxha’s  tuone  should  be  removed  from  the  imiversity’s  official 
luune.  The  demand  was  a  serious  attack  on  the  country’s  political 
heritiq^e  and  one  that  Alia  refused  to  countenance.  He  resisted  stu¬ 
dent  demands  and  stressed  the  necessity  of  preserving  law  and  order, 
thereby  antagonizing  those  who  had  expected  him  to  be  mote 
modetitte. 

In  April  1991,  Albania’s  new  multiparty  legislature  pamedtran- 
attional  legudation  to  enable  the  country  to  move  ahead  with  key 
political  a^  economic  reforms.  The  feg^tkm,  the  Law  on  Major 
Constitutional  Provisions,  was  in  effect  an  interim  constitution. 
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and  the  1976  constitution  was  invalidated.  The  words  “socialist” 
and  “people’s”  were  dropped  from  the  official  title  of  Albania,  so 
that  the  country’s  name  became  the  RepuUic  of  Albania.  There 
were  also  fundamental  changes  to  the  political  order.  The  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Albania  was  declared  to  be  a  parliamentary  state  providing 
full  rights  and  freedoms  to  its  citizens  and  observing  separation 
of  powers.  The  People’s  AssemUy  of  at  least  140  members  elected 
for  a  four-year  term  is  the  legislature  and  is  headed  by  a  presiden¬ 
cy  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  two  deputies.  The  People’s  As- 
semUy  elects  the  president  of  Albania  by  secret  baUot  and  ^so  elects 
the  memben  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  president  is  elected  for 
five  years  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  or 
fill  any  other  post  concurrently.  The  president  does,  however,  ex¬ 
ercise  the  duties  of  the  People’s  Assembly  when  that  body  is  not 
in  session.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  the  top  executive  body,  and 
its  membership  is  described  in  the  interim  constitution.  The  law 
on  Mjyor  Constitutional  Provisions  is  to  operate  as  Albania’s  basic 
law  until  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  to  be  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Peojde’s  Assembly. 

Although  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  the  People’s  Assem¬ 
bly  elected  Alia  president.  The  constitutional  changes  of  April  1991 
made  it  obligatory  that  Alia  resign  from  all  of  his  hig^-level  posts 
in  the  APL  in  order  to  accept  this  post,  and  the  amendments 
depoliticized  other  branches  of  government,  including  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  defense,  foreign  affairs,  jmd  public  order.  The  People’s  As¬ 
sembly  also  gained  regulation  of  the  radio,  television,  and  other 
official  news  media. 

The  Coalition  Government  of  1991 

Prime  Minister  Fatos  Nano,  a  moderate  communist,  did  well  in 
the  spring  1991  elections,  and  he  was  able  to  set  up  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  to  refdace  the  provisional  administration  that  he  established 
in  February  1991 .  His  postelection  cabinet  consisted  mostly  of  new 
faces  and  called  for  radical  maricet  reforms  in  the  economy.  In  out¬ 
lining  his  economic  program  to  the  Peo{^’s  AssemUy,  Nano  present¬ 
ed  an  extremely  Ueak  picture  of  the  economy.  He  said  that  the 
economy  was  in  dire  straits  because  of  the  ineffiaendes  of  the  highly 
centralized  economic  system  that  had  existed  up  to  that  point,  and 
he  advocated  extenrive  privatization  as  a  remedy.  He  also  aimounced 
government  plans  to  reform  and  sti*  ^^nline  the  armed  forces. 

Nano’s  twenty-five-member  cabinet  and  his  progressive  economic 
itnrf  political  program  were  approved  in  early  May  1991 .  But  the 
outlook  for  his  administration  was  douded  by  the  fact  that  a  general 
strike  had  almost  completely  paralyzed  the  country  and  its  economy. 
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Indeed,  the  situation  became  so  dire  that  Nano  was  ousted  and  a 
“government  of  national  salvatian**  was  created,  in  ^uch  the  com- 
munists.wcre  forced  to  share  power  %vith  other  parties  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  brandi  fw  the  &st  time  since  the  end  of  WcNtld  War  II.  The 
new  government,  led  by  Prime  Minister  Ylli  foifi,  was  a  coalition  of 
the  communists,  the  ADP,  the  Republican  Party,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  the  Agriurian  Party.  It  took  office  in  June  1991. 

Just  days  later,  also  in  June  1991,  the  Tenth  Party  Coi^press  of 
the  APL  took  place  in  Tirane.  Delegates  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  party  to  the  Socialist  Party  of  Albania  (SPA)  and  elected 
a  reformist  leadership  under  Nano.  Former  Politburo  member 
Xheltt  Gjoni  gave  the  keynote  address  to  the  congress.  He  openly 
attacked  the  late  dictator,  Hoxha,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  criti- 
ciae  Alia.  His  q>eech  was  a  milertone  for  the  Albanian  communists 
and  signified  the  end  of  the  Stalinist  line  pursued  by  the  party  un¬ 
til  that  time.  The  new  program  adopted  by  the  party  stressed  the 
goal  of  making  a  transition  to  a  modm,  donocratic  socialist  party. 

Alia  also  gave  a  speech  at  the  party  congress,  in  which  he,  too, 
sanctioned  a  significant  reform  of  the  party.  But  it  appeared  as 
thou^  he  were  under  a  political  shadow.  By  July  1991,  he  had 
come  under  severe  attack  from  various  pditical  quarters.  Serious 
and  highly  damaging  aUegations  were  made  by  several  of  Alia’s 
former  associates.  One  detractor  charged  that  Alia  had  given  orders 
for  pcdice  to  fire  on  unarmed  demonstrators  in  February  1991,  and 
others  openly  questitmed  his  claims  to  have  started  the  process  of 
democratization  in  Albania.  The  campaign  against  Alia  was  ap¬ 
parently  designed  to  discredit  him  and  force  him  to  step  down. 

In  response.  Alia  made  a  great  effort  to  portray  himself  as  a  real 
reformist.  In  early  August  1991,  he  addressed  the  nation  on  tde- 
viskm  to  talk  about  the  attempted  coup  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
said  that  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  ouster  only  encouraged  all  kinds 
of  dictators  and  he  deplored  the  actions  of  the  self-declared  Soviet 
State  Committee  for  the  State  of  Emergency.  The  subsequent  defeat 
of  the  Soviet  coup  was  described  by  Alia  and  others  as  a  victory 
for  the  forces  of  reform. 

An  earlier  sign  that  the  government  was  making  an  attempt  to 
break  with  the  nondemocradc  traditions  of  the  past  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  early  July  that  the  notorious  Sigurimi,  the  Albani¬ 
an  secret  police,  had  been  dissdved  and  replaced  by  a  reformed 
security  organhsation  (see  Security  Forces,  ch.  5).  The  new  insti¬ 
tution,  the  National  Information  Service  (MS),  was  to  be  far  more 
attentive  to  individual  rights  than  its  processor  had  been.  The 
move  to  disband  the  Sigurimi  and  form  the  NIS  coincided  with 
a  steep  rise  in  crime  and  a  wave  of  Albanians  fleeing  to  Italy,  an 
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exodus  that  the  NIS  was  unaUe  to  stem.  The  reiugee  problem 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  August  1991,  with  15,000  Alba¬ 
nians  seddi^  asylum  in  Italy;  most  were  later  returned  to  Albania. 

In  many  req)ects,  Aha  was  a  pditical  survivor.  He  had  managed 
to  remain  a  key  political  figure  throughout  several  political  crises. 
Akhoc^  he  hatd  srane  genuiiK  concerns  for  stability  and  amtinuity, 
he  was  not  inflexiUe.  He  dumged  in  response  to  the  circumstances 
and  accommodated  the  demands  of  the  reformers.  Nonetheless, 
with  Albania  in  die  throes  of  a  grave  economic  crisis.  Alia  had  to 
face  chaUenges  that  he  could  not  surmount.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  coalititm  government  in  December  1991  and  the  ADP’s  land- 
dide  victory  in  the  spring  1992  genend  election,  he  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  on  Afnil  3,  19^.  On  Aprfi  9,  the  People’s  Assembly  detxed 
ADP  leader  Sali  Berisha  as  Alba^a’s  new  head  of  state. 

Foreign  Policy 

Historicity,  Albania’s  ftnreign  pdicy  objectives  have  not  been 
far-read^ig.  Kdeok^  has  not  been  a  driving  force  in  determining 
Albania’s  rdMions  widi  the  outade  vrorld.  Radier,  its  main  con¬ 
cern  haslicen  to  preserve  its  territcHrial  mtegrky  and  indqpendenoe. 
The  strategy  pursued  by  Enver  Hoxha  was  to  rdy  on  affiances  with 
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oomamunift  staiM  that  ooi;ykl  give  AObanu  li^  amouitts  of  foreign 
•klaiiditttlienmesiq;iportt^rq[inie.Hunicceat(H-,AIi«,niodi- 
fied^atnttegy  by  purwing  a  moie  varied  foreign  policy,  readiing 
out  to  a  number  of  AttMmia’f  nei^ibon. 

ShMAig  AlHaiioct 

Sevmal  factors  contributed  to  Albania’s  foreign  policy,  but  na- 
tiondBsm  was  probably  the  sin^  most  important  fhctm.  Afoanian 
natwnaliam  had  devdoped  ovar  years  of  dominatkm  or  direat  of 
domination  by  its  m<Mepo%verfulneig^focMrs;  Greece,  Italy,andYu- 
godavia.  The  partitkm  ^  Afoania  in  1912,  when  Kosovo  and  other 
Alhanian-hdudMted  territories  were  lost,  left  die  country  with  a  deq> 
sense  of  resentment  and  hostility  to  outsiders.  Traditkmal  fears  of 
being  dismembered  or  subjufptted  by  foreigners  persisted  after 
World  War  11  and  were  ag^pravated  by  Hm^’s  paranoia  about 
external  enemies. 

To  offtet  the  influence  of  Yugoslavia,  Hoxha  made  an  effort  to 
improve  rdations  with  the  Western  powers,  but  was  largely  unsuc- 
cetnful.  Fdkwing  the  1946  purge  of  SejfuUa  Maleshova,  the  leader 
of  the  party  faction  that  advocated  moderadon  in  foreign  and 
domestic  p^cy,  Albania’s  rdadons  with  the  West  deteriorated, 
and  both  the  United  States  and  Britain  withdrew  their  foreign 
envoys  from  Tirane.  Albania’s  aji^cadon  to  join  the  UN  was  also 
rgected  (Albania  cUdJdn  the  UN  m  December  1955).  Hoadiamade 
peace  w^  Josip  Broz  Tito,  Yugoslavia’s  president,  and  in  July 
1946  signed  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Cooperation,  and  Mutual 
Aid  with  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslav  influence  over  Albania’s  party  and 
govemmera  increased  considerably  between  1945  and  1948.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  came  to  dominate  pdidcal,  eommnic,  military,  and  cultural 
life  in  Albania,  and  {dims  were  even  made  to  merge  the  two 
countries. 

Yugoslavia’s  eiqnilsicm  fincmi  the  Gominform  (see  Glossary)  in 
1948  gave  Hoxha  an  oi^rtunity  to  reverse  this  situation,  mak¬ 
ing  his  country  the  first  in  Ea^m  Eun^  to  condemn  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  treaty  of  friendship  with  Yugoslavia  was  abrogated; 
Yugoriav  advisers  were  ftnxed  out  of  Albania;  and  Xoxe,  the 
minister  ofintemalaffifors  and  head  of  the  secret  pdice,  was  tried 
and  ocecuted,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  “Titoists.”  As  a  result 
of  these  changes,  Albania  became  a  full-fledged  member  of  dw 
Soviet  sffoere  of  influence,  playing  a  key  role  in  Stalin’s  strategy 
of  iscdating  Yugodavia.  In  1949  Albania  joined  the  Councfl  for 
Mutual  Econmnic  Assistance  (Ccxnecon — see  Glossary)  and 
proceeded  wfth  a  program  of  ra{^,  Sovi^-st^e,  centralized  eco¬ 
nomic  devdo|Mnent. 
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TiranS's  doae  rdadont  with  Moscow  latted  until  1955,  when 
the  post-Stalin  teaderdiip  began  pursuing  a  policy  of  r^iprocbe- 
moEit  with  Yugodavia.  As  part  ai  &e  de-Stdiniation  process, 
Moscow  began  to  presmre  Tinad  to  modenae  its  bell^etent  atti¬ 
tude  towttd  Yugoslatvia  mod  rdax  its  intemd  pdides.  Hoxha 
managed  to  withstand  this  dudenge  and  to  renst  die  pressure  to 
de-Stdiniae,  deqnte  die  fact  that  t^  Soviet  Union  resorted  to  pu¬ 
nitive  eocmomic  measures  that  caused  AdMaiia  considerable  hi^- 
diip.  In  1960  the  Soviets  attempted  to  mginear  a  coup  i^ainst 
Hoxha,  but  were  unsucoessfiil  because  Hoxha  had  leamed  of  dieir 
(dans  in  advance  and  had  purged  dl  pro-Soviet  dements  in  the 
party  and  government. 

By  1960  Albania  was  already  loddngdsewfaere  for  politkdsup- 
pmt  and  improving  its  rdations  with  China.  In  December  1961, 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  embroiled  in  a  deep  rift  with  China,  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Albania,  and  other  East  European  coun¬ 
tries  shai^dy  curtailed  dieir  omtacts  with  Albania  as  wdl.  Throu^- 
(Mitdie  1960s,  Aflbunia  and  China,  countries  diat  shared  a  common 
bond  of  dimatum  fiom  the  Soviet  Union,  reqionded  by  maintain¬ 
ing  very  dose  domestic  and  foreign  ties.  China  gave  Albcmia  a  great 
ded  of  economic  aid  and  assistance,  while  the  latter  acted  as  Chi¬ 
na’s  rcpnumtative  at  intematkmd  forums  fiom  vdiidi  die  Chinese 
were  exduded.  Aldiou^  Titane’s  break  with  Moscow  had  been 
very  costly  in  economic  terms,  AlbaKa  made  no  effort  to  reestab¬ 
lish  des  with  the  Soviet  Umon.  In  an  address  to  the  Fifth  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  APL  in  November  1966,  Htncha  made  it  dear  that 
Albania  intended  to  stay  close  to  China. 

The  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  however,  marked 
the  bq^inning  of  a  gradud  estrangement  between  Albania  and  Chi¬ 
na,  primarily  because  Haachareahaeddiat  an  increased  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  direat  could  not  be  oflhet  by  an  alliance  with  a  country  that 
was  fiu:  away  and  mOitaiily  weak  relative  to  the  superpowers.  Hoaha 
sancdoned  a  c  lutious  c^iening  toward  neighboring  countries  such 
as  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  dthougfa  he  omtinued  to  be  concerned 
about  the  domesdc  effects  oi  moving  too  fiu-  fimn  fore^  policy 
that  exduded  dl  countries  except  China. 

Anodier  cause  of  the  estrangement  was  the  realization  that 
Chinese  aid  was  not  enough  to  fuevent  Albania  firom  having  serious 
eorntmiic  problems.  Albania’s  ejqmienoe  widi  finandd  assistance 
ftom  communist  powers  fivnn  1945  to  1978  had  begun  to  make 
it  wary  of  becoimng  so  dependent  <m  any  outtide  endty.  A  dull 
in  rdations  with  CJuna  bef^  to  occur  ftdlou^  the  deaA  of  Mao 
Zedong  in  September  1976,  and  in  July  1978  China  terminated 
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econoiiik  ^  militaiy  aid  to  AIImiiU,  an  action  diat  left  An>a- 
nia  wWbout  a  foreign  protector. 

In  foe  late  1970t,  Albania  embarked  on  a  poBcy  of  rigid  tdf- 
relianoe.  Having  bidBBn  ties  with  foe  two  leading  conununiatitates, 
Albania  aqnred  to  total  eoHianiic  independeiKe  and  declared  it* 
self  foe  only  genuine  Mandst-Leninist  country  in  foe  w<»ld.  Tbe 
government  was  actuaHy  forbidden  to  seek  foreign  aid  and  credits 
or  to  auxMirage  foreiga  invettment  in  foe  country.  Haxha  rigkUy 
adhered  to  Manism*Leninism,  seeing  foe  %vorkl  as  divided  into 
two  opposing  ^rstems— sodidism  and  capitalism.  But  he  also  led 
Albania  in  a  two-front  strugi^  against  toth  United  States  “im* 
perialism”  and  Soviet  “social-imperialism.”  For  example,  Alba¬ 
nia  refosed  to  pnrtkgMtte  in  CSCE  talks  or  sign  foe  Hdainld  Accords 
(see  Glossary)  in  1975  because  foe  United  States  and  foe  Soviet 
Union  had  initiated  the  negotiating  process. 

Changtt  in  the  19Mi 

Haxha  had  basically  used  foe  threat  erf  external  enemies  to  justify 
a  repressive  internal  policy.  His  primary  goal  was  to  stay  in  pow¬ 
er,  and  an  isolationist  foreign  policy  suited  this  goal.  But  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  APL  leadenhip  began  to  quesdon  the  efficacy  of  such 
apoUcy,  partkulaily  in  view  of  its  adverse  ecoomnic  consequences. 
At  the  end  of  the  1970s,  Hoxha  was  pressured  into  sanctioning  a 
cautious  efibet  to  strei^[then  UlateEal  relations  with  Albania's  ndgh- 
bors,  in  particular  Yugoslavia.  BQateral  cultural  contacts  betw^ 
the  two  countries  increased,  and  by  1980  Yugoslavia  had  replaced 
China  as  Albania’s  main  trading  partner.  In  the  early  1980s, 
however,  Yugoslavia’s  military  suppression  of  ethnic  Albanians 
demonstrating  in  the  province  of  Kosovo  led  to  a  chin  in  Albanian- 
Yugoslav  rebfooiu.  ^proximately  two  milium  ethnic  Albanians 
liv^  in  Kosovo,  and  /dbania  supported  Kosovo’s  demaiuls  that 
it  be  granted  the  status  of  a  republic.  Yugoslavia  responded  by  ac¬ 
cusing  Albania  of  interfering  in  its  internal  affairs,  and  cultural 
and  ecorunnic  contacts  were  severely  reduced.  Trade  between  the 
tMTO  countries  stagnated. 

In  the  early  1980s,  a  diploinadc  shift  toward  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  occuired.  In  November  1984,  Aha,  as  Hoik’s  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  gave  a  ^eedi  in  which  he  ejqnessed  an  interest  in  expaiuling 
rdatkms  with  West  European  countries.  He  noted  that  “Albania 
is  a  European  country  a^  as  sudi  it  is  vita&y  interested  in  what 
is  occurring  on  that  continent.  *’  Rdatkms  vriith  Itdy  and  Greece 
became  notkedrfy  stronger  in  foe  early  and  mid-1980s.  In  1983 
iMIttiia  dgaed  an  agieemeiit  wifo  Itdy  cm  establishing  a  maritime 
fink  betwi^  foe  ports  of  DurrSs  and  Trieste.  The  two  countries 
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•bo  nl&Bed  a  loo^taia  trade  agreement,  whereby  Albttiia  would 
■BMiltdy  wwfBMleiMhincidiMigeforinciiMt^  Al* 

baaki  emiend  into  a  lonfOeiiB  enonomir  accord  widi  Grcm  in 
Dcoenibcr  1964,  and  Ae  two  eountnea  abo  apaed  a  aeries  of  agree- 
naoils  on  road  transportation,  cultural  exdiangei,  adentific  aiKl 
trichnoiogicai  cooperation,  teiecornmunicariona,  and  ponalaorvices. 
Albania'a  dooer  rdationa  with  Italy  and  Greece  cauaed  Yugoala- 
via  concern,  primardy  becauae  it  appeared  preferable  to  B^rade 
tohawe  Almniaiaolat^.  But  ABjot^wraried  that  WeatEun^tean 
oountriea  would  dlow  Yugodavia  to  dictate  ita  pdicka  if  it  failed 
to  develop  atrong  rdatkma  with  Mher  countrka  in  the  region. 

Alfa^  fnjwinHMn 

On  nwywrding  to  Hoafaa’a  party  leaderdup  poet  in  1985,  Alia 
reaaaeaaed  Albania’a  foreign  ptdky.  He  realized  that  it  waa  imper¬ 
ative  for  Afiiania  to  eiqiand  ita  ccmtacta  with  the  outaide  worid  if 
it  were  to  inqirove  ita  econcnnic  aituatkm.  He  waa  eager  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  introduce  Wealem  technology,  ahhoug^  limited  foreign- 
currency  reaervea  and  amadtutional  bana  on  foreign  loans  and 
credita  reatricted  Albania’s  ability  to  import  techndogy. 

Afia’s  public  statements  indicated  that  in  pursuing  his  country’s 
foreign  polky  objectives  he  would  be  leas  rigid  than  his  predeces¬ 
sor  and  put  pditkal  and  economic  concerns  ahead  of  ideological 
ones.  Hius,  at  die  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Albania’s  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1967,  Alia  stated,  ”We  do  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with 
odiers  and  we  do  not  fear  their  power  and  wealth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  seek  such  coopenttkm  because  we  consider  it  a  foctor  that 
will  contribute  to  our  internal  development.” 

In  FdHuary  1988,  ADbania  participated  in  the  Balkan  Foreign 
Minisiera  Conference,  held  in  Belgrade.  The  partic4>ation  was  a 
dear  rign  of  a  new  fleadlnlity  in  Albania’a  foreign  policy.  During 
the  1960a  and  1970s,  Albania  had  reftised  all  regional  attempts  to 
eng^  in  multilateral  cooperation,  but  Aliawaad^enninedtoend 
Albania’a  isolation  and  return  his  country  to  the  mainstream  of 
wmki  politics.  This  new  iqiproacli  oitailed  an  improvement  of  re- 
latkms  with  Yugodavia.  Indeed,  Alia  ^^Muendy  realized  that  Al¬ 
bania  had  nothing  to  gain  fiom  confiontittion  w^  Yugoslavia  over 
the  Kosovo  issue,  and  he  oeMed  endorsing  Kosovar  demands  for 
republic  status  in  his  public  statemmts.  The  government’s  ccm- 
cfflatory  iqqicoach  to  Yugoslavia  was  expressed  fully  in  a  dedarar 
don  by  Minister  Foreign  Affairs  Reis  hialfle  at  tte  conference. 
Malile  said  diat  the  status  ai  Kosovo  was  an  internal  Yugoslav 
problda. 
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Trade  and  economic  cooperatiop  between  Albania  mid  Yugo- 
davin  iacraased  gready  (owiuni  the  end  oi  Ait  1900s.  But  Koa^ 
agra  htucaanm.  a  aouToe  of  teaaion  mdiai  die  Yugodav  government 
in^Kiaed  qpeciid  security  meaauiea  on  the  province  and  d^iatdbed 
army  and  nrilitia  mdta  in  Fdmiary  and  hfasch  1989.  These  ac- 
tiona  resutesd  in  rioloM  rlaahea  between  Yugodav  security  fmoes 
and  the  Attiaotan  <d  Kosovo.  Absnia  denounced  Yu- 

godai^’s  “chauvinist  policy”  toward  Koaovo  and  noted  that  if 
the  oppression  contmued,  it  would  adverady  affect  rdmioas  be¬ 
tween  Aftiania  and  Yugodsvia.  Foritspart,  Yv^oalsnriadiremened 
to  close  down  Albania’s  only  rail  fink  to  the  outside  wodd,  amove 
that  would  have  caused  great  hardship  to  Albania.  In  December 
1989,  a  Yugodav  newsp^ier  reported  allq;ed  unrest  in  nortbun 
Albania;  President  Afia  denounced  this  rqiort  and  rimilar  ones  as 
a  fisreign  “canqpatgn  of  dander”  against  Albania.  He  denied  rqxuts 
of  unrest  and  said  that  Yugoslavia  was  trying  to  sdr  up  trouble 
to  divert  atterUimi  firam  ed^  troubles  in  Koaovo. 

By  the  late  1980s,  Albania  b^pm  to  stnmgden  further  ito  rela¬ 
tions  with  Greece,  llie  subatandd  Greek  minority  in  Albania  moti¬ 
vated  Gredc  concern  for  better  communications  with  Albania  (see 
Ethnicity,  ch.  2).  It  was  especially  important  for  Greece  that  Al¬ 
banian  %riio  were  ethniodly  Gredc  should  be  allowed  to 

[nactioe  the  Gtedc  Orthodox  rdigion.  Greece  ofiered  Albania  belies 
of  economic  swd  political  ties  that  would  offeet  the  deterioration 
in  rdatkns  with  Yi^jodavia.  Albania  and  Greece  had  already  signed 
a  milttary  protocol  on  die  maintenance  and  repair  cd' border  mark¬ 
ers  in  July  19Ki.  In  August  1M7,  Greece  officially  lifted  its  state 
ofwarwiffi  Albania,  which  had  existed  since  World  Warn,  when 
Italy  had  fanindied  its  attadr  on  Greece  firom  Albanian  territory. 
In  November  1987,  die  Gbedc  prime  minister  visited  Hrane  to  rign 
a  series  of  agreements  with  Albania,  including  a  long-term  agree¬ 
ment  on  economic,  industrial,  tedmkal,  and  scientific  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  Aprfl  1968,  tbe  two  countries  set  up  a  ferry  link  between 
die  Gredr  isfand  of  Corfu  and  tbe  ARianian  dty  of  Sarand£.  In 
late  1989,  however,  dieir  rdatkms  began  to  wmrsen  vdten  some 
Gredc  pofiddans  began  to  eamress  ermeem  about  the  ito  of  the 
Gre^  namority  in  Afoania,  ud  a  war  (rf  wotds  bqpn.  Tliis  hostfiity 
marked  a  sharp  departure  fiom  the  trend  over  the  previous  decade. 

Albania’s  rdarions  wMi  bodi  Turkey  and  Italy  improved  after 
the  death  of  Hoodia.  In  May  1985,  Prfane  Minii^  Qatgaxd  sent 
a  message  to  the  Itriian  prime  minister,  BettinoCraxi,ttatingthat 
he  hoped  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  could  teincreas^. 
In  late  1965,  however,  tkae  was  a  digbt  setback  in  Itafian-ABianian 
rdatkms  wl^  six  ABmnian  citizens  sou|^  refuge  in  the  Italian 
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Entbany  m  Tinni  and  the  two  countries  found  it  difficult  to  set- 
de  die  dPengna.  The  ax  were  rifowed  to  remain  in  the  embassy 
until  Albania  finrily  gave  assurances  diat  diey  would  not  be  per¬ 
secuted. 

An  important  step  toward  enchng  Afoania’s  isolatkm  and  im¬ 
proving  its  rdatkmsbips  vddi  its  m^^ibors  was  TuranS's  offer  to 
host  the  BaHcan  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  October  1990. 
The  conference  was  a  fbOowMip  to  the  Bdgrade  omference  1988 
and  was  the  first  international  political  gathering  to  take  place  in 
Albania  since  die  communists  came  to  power.  The  craference  came 
m  a  good  time  fiv  the  Albanian  leadership,  which  «vas  attempting 
to  project  a  new  image  abroad  in  keef^ng  with  the  democratic 
dumges  b^inning  to  take  place  within  die  country.  For  Albania 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  prestige  and  boost  its  intema- 
tionri  ima^  in  die  hopes  of  becoming  a  full-fledged  member  of 
die  CSCE.  In  feet,  the  latter  aim  was  not  achieved  by  the  ccmfei^ 
ence,  and  it  was  not  until  June  1991,  after  a  visit  by  CSCE  staff 
members  to  observe  ASiania’s  first  multiparty  dectkins,  that  Al¬ 
bania  was  accepted  as  a  full  member  of  die  CSCE. 


By  the  mid-190Os,  AHa  recognized  that  in  order  to  ameliorate 
Albania’s  serious  econamic  problems,  trade  with  the  West  had  to 
be  significaady  expanded.  Tk  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany  (West 
Germany)  was  on  die  top  of  the  list  of  potential  economic  part¬ 
ners.  In  1987  Albania  estaUidied  diidomatic  rdatiems  with  West 
Germany,  after  first  dromnttgdaims  for  war  reparations.  Albania 
hoped  to  obtain  advanced  technology  ftom  West  Germany,  along 
with  — in  improving  its  agricultural  sector  and  nmdemiz- 
ii^;  its  tranqiortation  system.  In  November  1987,  Albania  signed 
an  agreement  with  West  Germany,  which  enaUed  it  to  purdiase 
West  German  goods  at  bdow  ma^et  prices;  and  in  March  1989, 
West  Germany  granted  ARiania  20  miOion  deutsdie  marks  in  non- 
repaydile  fui^  finr  devdopment  projects. 

Albania  initiated  ffiscussions  widi  many  private  Western  firms 
concemii^  the  acquisition  advanced  tedinology  and  purchase 
modem  industrial  plants.  It  also  asked  technical  assistance 
in  locating  and  oqiloitingcd  deposits  off  its  coast.  But  the  problems 
ftw  ABiania  in  pursuii^  diese  ectmomic  aims  were  considerable. 
The  main  problem  was  Albaiua’s  critiod  dxntage  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  a  factor  that  caused  Albania  to  resort  to  baiter  to  pay  for 
in^OTted  goods.  Tied  to  this  problem  was  the  econtmiy’s  central¬ 
ized  planning  medianism,  which  inhffiited  the  production  of  ex¬ 
pert  oommoffities  because  enterprises  had  no  incentive  to  increase 
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the  country’s  ftMTeign'Occhange  earning!.  An  even  greater  problem 
until  the  1990s  was  the  provision  in  the  1976  Albanian  constitu* 
tkxi  prohibiting  the  government  frcnn  accepting  fordgn  aid. 

In  addition  to  paying  more  attention  to  Alban’s  dose  neigh¬ 
bors  and  Western  Eun^,  Alia  advocated  a  reassessment  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  East  Eurt^>ean  countries.  A  more  flexible  attitude 
was  adopted,  and  relations  with  the  German  Democratic  Rejmb- 
hc  (East  Gmnany),  Caedioslovalda,  and  Bulgaria  significantly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  late  IMOs.  In  June  1989,  the  East  German  foreign 
minister  Odcsr  Flavor  visited  Albania;  he  was  the  first  senior  official 
finom  the  Soviet  bloc  to  visit  the  country  since  the  early  1960s.  Alia 
personally  received  Fischer,  and  a  number  of  key  agreements  were 
signed  tluu  led  to  eiqtanded  cooperation  in  induWy  and  the  train¬ 
ing  specialists.  By  1990  long-term  trade  agreements  had  been 
ttgned  with  most  Eut  European  states.  The  Comecon  coimtries 
were  willing  to  accept  Albania’s  shoddy  numufactured  goods  and 
ks  low-quality  fnoduce  for  pcditical  reasons.  After  1990,  however, 
when  these  countries  were  converting  to  market  economies,  they 
no  longer  had  die  same  willingness,  which  made  it  considerably 
more  difficult  for  Albania  to  obtain  much-needed  foreign  curren¬ 
cy.  The  Albanian  media,  nonetheless,  greeted  the  revolutions  in 
Eastern  Europe  with  favor,  coverii^  events  with  am  unusual  amount 
of  objectivity.  The  government  in  Tirane  was  among  the  first  to 
attadk  Romanian  dictator  Nicolae  Ceaujescu  and  to  recognize  the 
new  government  in  Romania.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  was  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  Albania  continued  to  be  hi^y  critical  of  its  form¬ 
er  ally  and  denounced  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  perestroika.  Apparendy 
Albania  was  also  concerned  abmit  whau  it  saw  as  Soviet  support 
for  Yugoslavia’s  handling  of  the  Kosovo  issue.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  c'mtmued  to  call  for  imiaoved  relations  widi  Albania. 

Albania’s  attitude  toward  the  Unit^  States  traditionally  had  been 
very  hostile.  Rdatimu  with  WashingUm  were  broken  in  1946,  when 
Albania’s  oxnmunist  regime  refused  to  adhere  to  prewar  treaties 
and  oUigations.  Alia  showed  a  different  inclination,  however,  af¬ 
ter  a  visit  to  Tirane  in  1989  by  some  prominent  Albanian  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  inqiressed  him  with  their  dtadre  to  promote  the  Albanian 
cause.  In  mid-Fdiruary  1990,  the  Albanian  government  reversed 
its  long-standing  policy  of  having  no  relations  with  the  superpow¬ 
ers.  A  leading  /dbanian  government  t^Edal  announced:  "We  will 
have  rdations  with  any  state  that  responds  to  our  fiiendship  with 
ftienddi4>."  No  formal  contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Albania  odsted  until  1990,  when  diploinats  began  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  that  led  to  a  resumption  of  relations.  On  March  15,  1991, 
a  memorandum  of  understanding  was  s^ed  in  Washington 
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reestiAiliahing  diplomatic  rdaticms  between  the  two  countries.  Unit* 
ed  States  secretary  of  state  James  Baker  visited  Albania  in  June 
1991,  fdlowing  the  CSCE  meeting  in  Berlin  at  which  Albania  was 
granted  CSCE  membersh4>.  During  his  visit,  Baker  informed  the 
Albanian  government  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  pro¬ 
vide  Albania  widi  appimdmately  US|6  million  worth  cf  assistance. 
He  announced  that  the  United  States  wehxmied  the  democratic 
changes  that  were  takii^  place  in  Albania  and  promised  that  if  Al¬ 
bania  todc  oonaete  steps  toward  pdidcid  and  free-market  reforms, 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  offer  further  assistance. 

Alia’s  pragmatism  was  also  rdlected  in  Albania’s  policy  toward 
China  and  die  Soviet  Union.  The  Albanian  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  made  an  official  visit  to  China  in  Ma^  1989,  and 
the  visit  was  reciprocated  in  August  1990.  On  July  30,  1990,  Al¬ 
bania  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  protocol  normalizing  rela¬ 
tions,  whidi  had  been  suspended  for  the  previous  twenty-nine  years. 
The  Soviet-Albanian  Friendship  Society  was  reactiva^,  and  Alia 
met  with  the  Soviet  foreign  minister,  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  when 
they  were  both  in  New  York  to  visit  the  United  Nations  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1990.  No  longer  were  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  considered  to  be  Albania’s  most  dangerous  enemies. 

Alia’s  trip  to  the  UN  was  the  first  time  that  an  Albanian  head 
of  state  had  attended  an  official  meeting  in  the  West.  The  purpose 
of  the  trip  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Albania  had  a 
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|»agnutic  and  new  foreign  policy.  Whik  at  the  UN,  Alia  ddivered 
a  nu^  ferdgn  pcdiqr  address  to  the  General  Assembly  in  which 
he  desGX&wd  the  duua^that  had  taken  place  in  Albania’s  foreign 
poGcy  nd  fn^phaswrd  that  his  country  wanted  to  play  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  wt^  events.  In  his  address,  Alia  discussed  the  ongo¬ 
ing  effmts  of  the  Afoanian  leadership  to  adjust  the  external  and 
mtemal  politics  c£  Albania  to  die  re^des  of  the  postcommunist 
world. 

The  intensal  pofitks  of  Afoania,  driven  by  a  collapsed  econo¬ 
my,  sodal  mstalnlity,  and  democradc  ferment,  portend  continued 
dumges  in  die  insdtutkms  oi  government  in  the  early  to  mid-1990s 
and  in  the  relationship  between  the  country’s  leaders  and  its  citizens. 

•  ♦  * 


Matertds  on  AOiama  are  not  as  readily  available  as  those  on  other 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  Nonethdess,  a  few  useful  monogrsq^ 
on  Albanian  pditim  and  government  have  appeared.  The  Albani¬ 
ans:  Etaropt’s  Forgotttn  Surawors,  by  Anton  Logpored,  and  Socialist  Al¬ 
bania  since  1944,  by  Peter  R.  Prifd,  both  of  which  were  published 
during  the  1970s,  provide  usefol  accounts  of  pditical  devdopments 
m  ABamin  met  YfoMY/mtU..  AJbama:  A  Socialist  Aiaoeridc,  byElez 
Biberaj,  oSm  a  m<»e  up-to-date  picture  of  the  political  scene  in 
Albania,  pointing  out  the  positive  and  negadve  aspects  of  the 
changes  taking  {dace  there.  Among  the  more  useful  arddes  on  Al¬ 
banian  pditics  is  Biberaj’s  “Albuiia  at  the  Crossroads,”  which 
analyzes  political  events  in  1991  and  offers  a  perqiecdve  on  what 
mi^ht  be  eiqiected  for  Albania’s  future.  Also  of  value  are  dw  regular 
artides  on  Attianian  polidcs  by  Louis  Zanga,  ttpp&umg  in  the 
Munich  weekly  R^ort  on  Eastern  Europe,  published  by  Radio  Free 
Eun^re/Raefio  Liboty.  (For  further  information  and  complete  ci¬ 
tations,  see  Kbiiography.) 
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I 


Albania  became  independent  in  1912  when  the  Great 

Powers  of  Europe  decided  thiu  its  formation  would  enhance  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent.  Small,  weak,  and  isolated,  Al¬ 
bania  faced  persistent  threats  of  domination,  dismemberment,  or 
partition  by  more  powerful  nei^ibors,  but  stru^ed  to  maintain 
its  independence  and  territorial  integrity  through  successive  alli¬ 
ances  with  Italy,  Yugoslavia  (see  CHossary),  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China.  The  AlliMuiian  Communist  Party  (ACP — from  1948  the  Al¬ 
banian  Party  of  Labor)  used  the  perception  of  a  country  under  siege 
to  mobilize  die  populi^n,  estabdish  p^dcal  legitimacy,  and  justify 
domestic  repression.  Yet  it  claimed  success  in  that,  under  its  rule, 
.Mbania’s  allies  guaranteed  its  defense  i^;ainst  external  threats  and 
were  increasingly  less  able  to  dominate  it  or  interfere  in  its  inter¬ 
ned  affairs.  After  a  period  of  isolation  between  1978  and  1985, 
however,  Albania  looked  to  unproved  relations  with  its  nei^bors 
to  enhance  its  sec’:rity. 

The  modem  armed  forces  grew  out  of  the  partisan  bands  of 
World  War  II,  which  fought  the  Italians  and  Ciermans  as  well  as 
rivals  within  the  resistance.  By  the  time  the  Germans  withdrew 
their  forces  from  Albania  in  November  1944,  the  communist-led 
National  Liberation  Fnmt  (NLF)  held  the  dominant  poshion  among 
the  partisan  groups  and  was  able  to  assume  control  of  the  country 
without  fitting  any  major  battles.  The  armed  forces  in  1992  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  and  all  branches  were 
included  within  the  People’s  Army.  Total  active-duty  personnel 
strength  was  about  48,000  in  1991 .  Most  troops  were  conscripted, 
and  approximately  one-half  of  the  eligible  recruits  were  drafted, 
usually  at  age  nineteen.  The  tanks,  mrcraft,  and  other  weapions 
and  equipment  in  the  inventory  of  the  armed  forces  were  of  Soviet 
or  Chinese  design  and  manufacture.  The  People’s  Army,  consist¬ 
ing  of  professional  officers,  conscripted  sddiers,  mobilized  reserves, 
and  citizens  with  paramilitary  training,  was  oiganized  to  mount 
a  limited  territorial  defense  and  extended  g^erriUa  warfare  against 
a  foreign  aggressor  and  occupation  army.  However,  it  remained 
the  weakest  army  in  Europe  in  early  1992. 

Albania  lacked  the  mdustrial  or  economic  base  to  maintain  its 
army  independently  and  required  external  assistance  to  support 
its  modest  armed  forces.  After  World  War  II,  it  relied  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  turn,  for  military  assistance.  When 
Albania  8{dit  fixnn  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961 ,  China  became  its  main 
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ally  and  suffer  of  military  equipment.  Chinese  assistance  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  equipment  previoudy  furnished  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  replace  some  of  the  tJder  weiqwns  as  they  became 
obsolete.  However,  this  aid  was  curtailed  in  1978,  and  Albania 
lacked  a  mi^  external  patron  after  that  time. 

After  becoming  first  secretary  of  ffie  Albanian  Party  of  LalxMr 
and  president  of  Albania  when  longtime  leader  Enver  Hoxha  died 
in  1985,  Ramiz  Alia  gradually  rdaxed  the  Stalinist  system  of  po¬ 
litical  terror  and  coercion  established  and  maintained  by  his 
I»edecessor.  The  impact  of  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
subsequent  collapse  a£ communism  in  Eastern  Eurt^,  particularly 
in  Romania,  cmabined  to  increase  pressure  for  intei^  liberali¬ 
zation  in  Albania  durittg  the  late  1980s  and  eariy  1990s. 

The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affiurs  controlled  the  police  and  secu¬ 
rity  forces  until  it  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Order  in  April  1991.  Aldiough  details  of  the  organization 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Oitter  were  not  generally  known,  some 
observers  belief  it  had  the  same  basic  components  as  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  They  were  the  National  Information  Service  (successor  to  the 
hated  Sigurimi,  more  formally  Drejtoria  e  Sigurimit  te  Shtetit  or 
Directorate  of  State  Security),  the  Frontier  Guards,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Police. 

The  security  forces  traditionally  exerted  even  more  rigid  con¬ 
trols  over  the  populadon  than  those  exercised  by  similar  forces  in 
other  East  European  states.  However,  under  Alia  they  did  not  en¬ 
force  the  communist  order  as  they  had  when  Hoxha  ruled  Alba¬ 
nia.  AUa  curtailed  some  of  their  nx»e  repressive  practices,  and  they 
ultimately  failed  to  protect  the  r^ime  when  the  communist  party’s 
monopoly  on  power  was  threatened  in  1990  and  ended  in  1991. 
In  large  part,  that  threat  came  fnnn  a  crq^ed  economy,  short¬ 
ages  of  food  and  medicine,  manifestations  of  new  political  fir^oms 
(i^udii^  strikes  and  massive  public  demonstrations  that  occurred 
with  impunity),  and  calls  by  the  new  democratic  movement  for 
diminating  rq>ression  by  the  security  forces,  releasing  political 
prisoners,  and  establishing  rtspect  for  human  rights. 

Devdopment  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Albania’s  military  heritage  antedating  Woiid  War  II  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  die  exploits  its  fifteenth-century  national  hero  known 
as  Skanderbeg,  who  gained  a  brief  period  of  independence  for 
the  country  during  his  opposition  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  (see 
Glosmy).  In  the  seventeenth  century,  many  ethnic  Albania,  most 
notably  members  of  the  Kdprulu  family,  served  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  die  Ottoman  army  and  adminisbration  (see  Albanians 
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under  Ottixnan  Rule,  di.  1).  Natkmal  fedinga,  arouaed  iMe  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  became  more  intenae  during  the  eariy  twra- 
dedi  century,  and  Cairiy  aizaUe  armed  groupa  of  Alhaniana  rebelled 
againat  dieir  Ottoman  rukra.  However,  Albania  achieved  national 
independence  in  1912  aa  a  reault  of  agreement  among  the  Great 
Powora  of  Eurqpe  radier  than  throuj^  a  major  military  victory  or 
armed  atruggle. 

Hardy  Albanian  mountaineera  have  had  a  reputation  aa  ex- 
cdlent  fi^rtera  for  nearly  2,000  yeara.  Neverthel^,  they  rardy 
feu^t  in  an  organized  manner  for  an  objective  beyond  the  defenae 
of  tiibd  areaa  i^[ainat  incuraiona  by  marauding  neig^bora.  Oc- 
caaiona  were  few  vdien  Albaniana  roae  up  againat  occupying  for- 
dgn  powera.  Gonquerora  generally  left  the  peofde  d<me  in  their 
iadated  mountain  homdaiKla,  and,  becauae  a  feudd  tiibd  aodety 
peraiated,  little,  if  any,  aenae  of  nadond  unity  or  loydty  to  an 
Albanian  nadon  devdoped  (aee  Tradidond  Sodd  Pattema  and 
Vahiea,  ch.  2). 

The  Rcnnana  recruited  aome  of  their  beat  addiera  firom  the  regions 
that  later  became  Albania.  Tlie  territory  of  modem  Albania  was 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Bulgars,  Venetians,  and 
Serbs  todt  turns  contesting  their  control  of  Albania  between  the 
tenth  and  die  fourteenth  centuries.  As  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  waned,  the  foreruimers  of  modem  Albania  joined  forces 
with  the  Serbs  and  other  Balkan  peoples  to  prevent  die  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  southeastern  Europe.  The  Ot¬ 
toman  victory  over  their  combined  forces  at  Kosovo  Pdje  in  1389, 
however,  uahered  in  an  era  of  Ottoman  control  over  dw  Balkans. 

The  Albanian  hero  Skanderbeg,  bom  Gjergj  Kastriod  and  re¬ 
named  Skanderbeg  after  Alexander  the  Great,  was  oiw  of  the  janis¬ 
saries  (see  Glossary)  who  became  famous  figbdng  for  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Serbia  and  Hungary.  He  was  aln^  exclusively  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  one  period  of  Albanian  independence  before  1912. 
Although  it  endured  for  twenty-four  yeara,  this  brief  period  of  in¬ 
dependence  ended  about  a  decade  after  his  death  in  1468.  In  1443 
Skanderbq;  rebelled  against  his  erstwhile  masters  and  estaUished 
Albania’s  independence  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  city-state 
ofVenke.  He  repulsed  several  Ottoman  attempts  to  recorupier  Al¬ 
bania  until  his  (feath.  The  Ottoman  Turks  soon  recaptured  most 
of  Albania,  seized  the  Venetian  coastal  ports  in  Albania,  and  even 
crossed  the  Italian  Alps  and  raided  Venice.  Hie  Ottmnans  retook 
the  last  Venetian  garrison  in  Albania  at  Shkoder  in  1479,  but  the 
Venetians  continued  to  dispute  Ottmnan  conmd  of  Albania  and 
its  contiguous  waters  for  at  least  die  next  four  centuries.  Albanian 
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sddkn  eoDtinued  to  serve  in  ^  military  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
Enqpire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

From  Independence  to  World  War  II 

Organized  military  action  had  a  neg^gible  effect  in  Albania’s 
attaining  national  indqiendence.  Some  revolutionary  activity  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  rise  of  Albanian  nationalism  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  eariy  twentieth  centuries.  Albanian  insurgents  and  Ottoman 
forces  clashed  as  early  as  1884,  but  although  Albanians  resisted 
Ottoman  egression  against  themselves,  they  supported  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turks  in  their  hostilities  with  the  Gre^  and  Slavs. 

By  1901  about  8,000  armed  Albanians  were  assembled  in 
^ikoder,  but  a  situation  resembling  anarchy  more  than  revolution 
prevised  in  the  country  during  the  eariy  1900s.  There  were  inci¬ 
dents  of  banditry  and  pillage,  arrests,  and  many  futile  Ottoman 
efforts  to  restore  order.  Guerr^  activity  increased  after  1906,  and 
there  were  several  incidents  that  produced  martyrs  but  were  not 
mariced  by  great  numbers  of  casualties.  Althou^  it  was  disor¬ 
ganized  a^  never  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  serious  strug^e, 
the  resistance  was,  nevertheless,  instrumental  in  maintaining  the 
pressure  that  brought  international  attention  to  the  aspirations  of 
Albanian  nationalists,  who  proclaimed  Albania’s  independence  on 
November  28,  1912. 

Albanian  forces  played  a  minor  role  in  the  First  Balkan  War  of 
1912-13,  in  vdiich  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece  attempted  to 
eliminate  die  last  vestiges  of  Ottoman  control  over  the  Balkans. 
At  the  end  of  1912,  however,  the  Ottoman  Turks  held  only  the 
Shkoder  garrison,  which  they  did  not  surrender  until  April  1913. 
After  the  Second  Balkan  War,  when  the  Great  Powers  prevaUed 
upon  the  Montenegrins  who  had  laid  siege  to  Shkoder  to  withdraw, 
imlependent  Albania  was  recognized.  However,  less  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  ethnic  Albanians  living  in  the  Balkans  were  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  state.  Large  numbers  of  Albani¬ 
ans  were  left  in  Montenegro,  Macedonia,  and  especially  Kosovo 
(see  Glossary),  sowing  the  seeds  for  potential  ethnic  conffict  in  the 
future  (see  Elution  of  National  Security  Pdicy,  this  ch.). 

World  War  I  began  before  Albania  amid  estsfolish  a  viable 
government,  much  less  form,  train,  and  equip  a  military  estab- 
liriiment.  It  was  essentiatty  a  noncombatant  nation  that  served  as 
a  battleground  for  the  b^gerehts.  However,  during  the  war,  it 
was  Occupied  alternately  by  onmtries  of  each  alliance.  In  1916  it 
was  foe  scene  of  fighting  between  Austro-Hungarian  forces  and 
Italian,  Prendi,  and  Gre^  forces.  In  1918  foe  Austro-Hungarians 
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were  finally  driven  out  of  Albania  by  the  Italians  and  die  French. 
Albania  anerged  firom  the  war  with  its  territorial  integrity  intact, 
ahhouf^  Seifaia,  Mofttenq^ro,  Italy,  and  Greece  had  sought  to  par- 
titkm  k.  Italy,  in  particular,  had  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Trq^  Entente  widi  the  aim  of  acquiring  parts  of  northern  Al¬ 
bania  (see  Wmld  War  I  and  Its  Effects  on  Albania,  ch.  1). 

Ahn^  22ogu  created  the  first  armed  national  forces  of  any  con- 
s^uence.  He  served  as  minister  of  internal  affairs  and  minister 
of  war  until  1922  and  prime  minister  thereafter,  except  for  a  brief 
period  of  exile  in  1924.  Before  1%5  these  forces  consiMed  of  about 
5,000  men,  vdio  were  selected  ftom  2!ogu*s  home  district  to  ensure 
their  loyalty  to  him.  In  1925  Albania  began  drafting  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  pt^cy  of  universal  conscription  that  was  carried  out  with 
Italian  assistance  and  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of  Italian  con¬ 
trol.  The  inkial  drafts  yielded  about  5,000  to  6,000  troops  per  year 
ftom  die  ^^mudmatdy  10,000  men  vdio  annually  reached  the  ^gi- 
Ue  age.  The  Italians  equipped  and  provided  most  of  the  training 
and  tactical  guidance  to  Albanian  forces  and  therefore  exercised 
virtual  command  over  them. 

Under  pressure  fixim  a  more  {xroximate  Yugoslav  threat  to  its  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity,  Albania  pla^  its  security  in  Italian  hands  in 
November  1927  when  it  signed  die  Second  Treaty  of  Hrane.  The 
original  treaty,  rigned  one  year  earlier,  pdedg^  the  parties  to  mutual 
respect  for  the  territorial  status  quo  between  them.  The  successor 
document  mtablished  a  twenty-year  alliance  and  a  program  of  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  between  them.  Thus,  Albaiiia  became  a  virtual  i»v>- 
tectorate  of  Italy,  with  the  latter  m%iving  oil  rights,  permission  to 
build  an  indusoial  and  military  infi*astructure,  and  a  hig^-profile 
rde  in  Albania’s  military  leadership  and  domestic  political  affairs. 

At  about  the  same  time ,  the  Gendarmerie  was  formed  with  British 
assistance.  Althou^  its  director  was  Albanian,  a  British  general 
served  as  its  inspector  general  and  other  British  officers  filled  its 
staff.  It  became  an  effective  internal  security  and  police  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Gendarmerie  had  a  commandant  in  each  of  Albania’s 
ten  prefectures,  a  headquarters  in  each  subprefecture  (up  to  eig^t 
in  one  prefiscture),  and  an  office  in  each  of  nearly  150  communi¬ 
ties.  For  many  years,  it  had  the  most  complete  telephone  system 
in  the  country.  The  Italians  objected  strenuously,  but  King  Zog, 
as  Zogu  became  in  1928,  relied  on  the  Gendarmerie  as  a  personal 
safeguard  against  the  pervaave  Italian  influence  within  his  r^;u- 
lar  armed  ftnces.  He  kept  the  force  under  his  direct  control  and 
retailed  its  British  advisers  until  1938.  Zog  also  retained  a  sizable 
armed  group  frmn  his  hcnne  region  as  an  additional  {xecaution. 
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wteMw^n 

Kii^  Zog*  t  eSmrt  to  leduce  luJian  control  over  hit  armed  ftMrces 
wat  insufficient  to  tanre  dtem  from  quidc  humiliatkm  when  the 
Italiana  attadrad  on  A|>ril  7, 1939.  Aldtoug^  annual  oHUcriptkm 
had  generated  a  trained  reserve  of  at  least  50,000,  the  Albanian 
govmiment  ladaed  the  time  to  mobilise  it  in  defense  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  weak  Albanian  resittanoe,  consitting  of  a  force  of  14,000 
against  the  Italian  force  of 40,000,  was  overcome  within  one  week, 
and  Italy  occupied  and  annexed  the  country.  Later  in  1939,  the 
Italians  subsumed  scnne  Albanian  forces  into  their  units.  They 
gained  little,  honvever,  from  Albanian  soldiers,  who  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  fi|^t  for  the  occiiqpying  power,  even  against  their  traditional 
Greek  enemies.  They  deserted  in  large  numbers. 

Benito  Mussolini,  the  ItaUmi  fascist  premier,  and  his  Axis  part¬ 
ners  viewed  Albania  as  a  strategic  path  through  the  Balkans  from 
which  to  challenge  British  forces  in  Egypt  and  throug^ut  North 
Africa.  Albania  served  as  the  Ixrklgehead  for  Mussolini’s  invasion 
of  Greece  in  October  1940,  and  Italy  committed  eig^t  of  its  ten 
divisions  occupying  the  country. 

The  Albanian  Communist  Party  and  its  armed  resistance  forces 
were  organized  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  in  1941 
and  subsequently  supported  and  dominated  by  it.  Resistance  to 
the  Italian  occupation  gathered  strength  slowly  around  the  party- 
controlled  National  Liberatkm  Movement  (NLM,  predecessor  of 
the  NLF)  and  the  liberal  National  Front.  Beginning  in  September 
1942,  smaD  armed  units  of  die  NLF  initiated  a  guerrilla  war  against 
superior  Italian  forces,  using  the  mountainous  terrain  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  National  Front,  by  contrast,  avoided  combat,  hav¬ 
ing  conduded  that  the  Great  Powers,  not  armed  struggle,  would 
decide  Albania’s  frue  after  the  war. 

After  March  1943,  die  NLM  formed  its  first  and  second  regu¬ 
lar  battalions,  v4iich  subsequently  became  Ixrigades,  to  operate  along 
with  existing  smaller  and  irregular  units.  Resistance  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  grew  rapidly  as  signs  of  Italian  weakness  became  apparent. 
At  die  end  of  1942,  guerrilla  forces  numbered  no  more  than  8,000 
to  10,000.  By  the  summer  id*  1943,  vdien  the  Italian  effort  collapsed, 
almott  aB  of  the  mountainous  interior  vras  contrtdled  by  resistance 
units. 

The  NLM  formally  established  the  National  Liberation  Army 
(NLA)  in  July  1943,  with  Spiro  Mcnsiu  as  its  military  chief  and 
Horiia  as  its  politicd  tdficer.  It  had  20,000  regular  sddiers  and 
guerrillas  in  the  fidd  by  diat  time.  However,  tl^  NLA’s  military 
activities  in  1943  were  directed  as  much  against  the  party’s  dcunesdc 
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polideal  opponoits,  kicfading  prewar  Kbend,  natkaialirt,  and 
monarduat  partiea,  ai  agabwt  tke  ooaqMtkm  forces. 

MtUMdlmwaaavertlHmmmJdy  194S,  and  Italy  fonnaly  widi- 
drew  fimm  ABiaida  m  September.  Seven  Oemmn  diviaiona  took 
over  the  ooeiipaikm  from  tbev  Itafian  aBiea,  bowevm*.  Four  of  the 
diviaona,  totaHing  over  40,000  troops,  begn  a  winter  rrffenave 
in  Novenfoer  1943  againat  die  NLA  in  somhem  Afoania,  where 
moat  of  die  mined  reaiatance  to  die  Wehnnadit  and  support  tox 
die  cowununist  party  was  ooncemrated.  They  inflicted  devaatat- 
kiaaea  cm  NLA  forces  in  sou^em  AHiania  in  January  1944. 
Tbe  rtsiatance,  however,  regrouped  and  grew  as  final  ddert  for 
the  Axis  partners  qipeared  certain.  By  the  end  of  1944,  the  NLA 
probaldy  totaled  about  70,000  soldiers  mganiaed  into  several  di¬ 
visions.  It  fiai^t  in  nuyorbrndesfiar  Tkane  and  Shkodm  and  pur¬ 
sued  German  forces  into  Kosovo  at  the  md  of  die  war.  By  its  own 
account,  die  NLA  kflled,  wounded,  or  cigitured  80,000  Italian  and 
German  soldiers  vd^  sufiering  about  28,000  casualties. 

The  comaminist-amtrolled  NLF  and  NLA  had  scdidified  their 
hold  over  the  country  by  the  end  of  Octobm  1944.  Some  units, 
indttding  one  whose  pcditkal  oflBcer,  Ramiz  Alia,  would  eventu- 
aBy  succeed  Enver  Hoxha  as  leader  of  Albania,  went  on  to  fi(^t 
die  Germans  in  Albanian-populated  regions  of  Yugodavia,  includ¬ 
ing  Kosovo.  Hoadha  had  risen  nqpitfly  from  his  post  as  pditiad  officer 
of  the  NLA  to  leadership  of  die  communist  party,  and  he  headed 
the  coimnunist  government  dun  contrdled  ^  country  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11.  Aftiaiiia  became  the  only  East  European  state 
in  vdudi  die  communists  gmned  power  wid^t  die  support  of  die 
Soviet  Unian's  Red  Army.  They  rdied  instead  on  advice  and  sub- 
stantidaBBietsnrrfrmnYugodav  communists  and  Allied  forces  in 
occupied  Italy. 


InidaBy,  Albama’s  postwm  notary  forces  were  equif^ied  and 
trained  according  to  Yugoslavia’s  model.  Between  1945  and  1948, 
Yttgodavia’s  contnd  over  the  ^banian  armed  forces  was  dghter 
dian  Itidy’s  amtni  had  been.  Not  only  did  die  Yugoslavs  have 
ndlhary  advisers  and  instructnrs  in  regukr  units,  but  Yugodbnr  po¬ 
litical  officen  also  established  party  control  over  the  Attianian  inili- 
Uury  to  ensure  its  r^ability  and  loyidty. 

ABiamawm  involved  in  several  akhmhhescarfy  in  the  Cold  War. 
In  1946  Albanian  coastal  artffiary  batteries  fir^  <«  Kitish  and 
Gredtd^in  theGoffoGhaiuiel.  Laterdiatyear,twoBritishde- 
stroyen  were  thonaged  by  Afoaraan  mines  in  the  duuond.  Together 
w^  ffiilgaria  and  Yugodavia,  Albania  aided  communist  for^  in 
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the  dvil  war  w  Gneoe  between  1946  and  1946  and  lAowed  diem 
to  *ff**'^****  oparatioBal  baaet  on  its  territory. 

Yuforitwia  uaad  its  cloae  *^**»**^  widi  Albania  to  *w»MMh  a 
nnmgpro>Yuiadairfictk«%dtihai  the  Afcanian  Communist  Party. 
Led  by  Koci  Xene,  the  groi^i  served  Yuforiav  imerests  on  the  is¬ 
sue  of  ethiHc  Attwmians  in  YuMsIaria.  It  also  cultivated  pro- 
Yufoslav  elements  wMun  the  nu&aiy  and  security  forces  to  en- 
hanm  its  miuenff.  It  sou^t  a  dose  aUiaace,  a  virtual  union,  of 
oomasuoist  states  in  the  BaBtans,  induding  Albania,  under  its 
leaderAip.  However,  when  Yugoslavia  embarked  on  its  separate 
rond  to  socialism  in  1946  and  was  subsequently  mqieUed  torn  the 
Gommanist  Information  Buremi  (Cominform— see  Glossary),  Al¬ 
bania  used  the  q^iortunky  to  escape  the  overwhdming  Yugoslav 
influence.  The  nation  coo^iimdy  sevmed  its  ties  with  Yugr^via 
and  adgaed  itself  diiecdy  w^  ^  Soviet  Unimi. 

The  shift  to  Soviet  pstnmage  did  not  sifosranriaBy  change  Al¬ 
bania’s  military  orgnsization  tweququnent  because  Yugoslav  fixccs 
had  ftittowed  the  Soviet  pattmn  until  1946.  Albania  joined  the 
Soviet-led  Warsaw  Treaty  Organixation  (see  Glossary),  populariy 
known  as  the  Wanaw  Pa^,  on  May  14, 1955,  but  did  not  partici- 
pme  in  jmnt  Warsaw  Pact  military  eserdses  because  lA  its  distance 
from  other  measbers  oi  the  aOiance.  Soviet  aid  to  Albania  indud- 
ed  advisory  peraonnd,  a  considerable  siqiply  of  conventional 
weapons,  surplus  navd  vessds  ftcm  W<»ld  War  II,  and  aircraft. 
Albania  ipovided  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  strategically  located  base 
for  a  submarine  flotilla  at  Sazmi  Island,  near  Vlore,  which  gave 
it  access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (see  fig.  1).  Albania  also  served 
as  a  pressure  point  for  Stalin’s  canqpaign  against  Yugoslavia’s  in- 
d^endent  stance  w^iia  the  ixwnmunist  camp.  Albania  preferred 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Yugoslavia  as  an  ally  because  its  disumce  and 
lack  of  a  common  brnder  appeared  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it 
could  interfere  in  Albania’s  internal  affairs. 

Albania’s  reiaticMcu  with  die  Soviet  Union  were  strained  in  1956 
when  Nikita  Khrushchev  inquoved  Soviet  relations  with  Yugosla¬ 
via,  Hoxha  feared  that,  as  part  cf  the  nqqirochement  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Khrushchev  would  allow  Tim  m  reestahlish  Yugoslavia’s 
earlier  Influence  in  Albania.  Albanian-Soviet  ties  deteriorated  nqiid- 
ly  in  1961,  what  Attmnia  joined  China  in  opposing  the  Soviet  de- 
Stalinization  campaign  in  the  communist  world  (see  Albania  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  ch.  1).  De-Sfaliniiation  was  a  direat  m  the  po- 
fitkal  survival  an  unreconstructed  Stalinist  like  Hoxha.  In 
reqponae,  the  Soviet  Union  cancelled  its  imlitary  aid  program  m 
Alhnna,  withrfacw  its  military  advisers,  arid  forced  ABianian  officers 
studying  in  Soria  nulftary  schools  m  return  hmne  in  April  1961. 
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Kk/mm  m  turn  revoked  Soviet  accew  to  Smui  bland,  and  Soviet 
nbnMeteea  retunMd  luBie  in  Jane  1961 .  Alba^  broke  diplomatic 
reiatioMedlb  tbe  Soviet  UbIm  ob  December  19, 1961;  k  became 
aB  BMctive  member  of  the  WaitBw  Aict  but  did  Bot  IbrmaBy  %vidi- 
draw  from  die  alliance  until  1968. 

Ai  tenmwia  grew  between  Aiumm  and  tbe  Soviet  Union,  Alba¬ 
nia  1011^  Chineae  patronage.  In  the  1960i,  China  succeeded  the 
Soviet  UmoB  at  AIb«ua*s  sole  patron.  Albania  provided  China 
wtdi  litde  pncticd  seqpport,  but  its  value  as  an  international  polit¬ 
ical  atty  was  sufficient  for  the  Chinese  to  ccmtinue  military  as- 
sistaBoe.  China  provided  aid  in  quantities  required  to  maintain  dw 
armed  forces  at  about  the  same  levels  of  personnel  aod  equipment 
that  they  had  adueved  wl^n  they  were  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Uidmi.  The  shift  to  Chinese  trainii^'  and  equipment,  however, 
probdily  caused  some  deterioration  in  the  tactical  and  technical 
proficieacy  oi  Afiianian  military  personnel. 

EvdulkNi  of  Natkinal  Security  Policy 

Like  any  country,  Albania’s  natkmal  security  is  largdy  deter¬ 
mined  its  geogiaqihy  and  Mq^dxurs.  It  shares  a  282-k^meter 
border  Greece  to  die  south  and  soudieast.  It  has  a  287-kilo¬ 
meter  bmder  with  the  Yugosfov  republics  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
to  dw  north  and  a  ISl’kflometer  border  with  the  fiNrmer  Yugoslav 
Republic  of  Maoeckmia  to  the  east.  Albania’s  other  closest  nei|^- 
bor  and  one-time  invader,  Italy,  is  located  leas  than  100  Idkaneters 
across  the  Arhiatic  Sea  to  die  west.  Albania  has  had  longstanding 
and  potendaby  dangerous  territcsrud  and  edmic  diqrates  widi  (beece 
and  Yugoslavia.  It  has  tradidonafly  feared  an  accmnmodation  be¬ 
tween  diem  in  vduch  they  would  agree  to  divide  Albania.  Greece 
has  faistorical  ties  with  a  region  of  southern  Afoania  known  as  North¬ 
ern  Epirus  among  the  Girnks  and  infaalnted  by  ethnic  Gredcs,  with 
estimates  of  thar  number  rani^gfixMP  less  than  60 ,000  to  400,000. 
Moreover,  there  is  sorious  potoadid  for  conffict  widi  Yugodavia,  or 
specifically  the  Yt^oslavRqiublic  erf  Serlda,  over  Kosovo.  Never- 
theless,  fin  many  years,  Attauiia  perceived  a  seaborne  attack  by 
a  supopower  from  the  A^imic  Sea  as  a  greater  threat  than  a  large- 
scak  ground  assmik  across  dn  rugged  terrain  of  eastern  Albasra. 
Any  attack  (m  AHMnia  would  have  proved  difficult  because  more 
than  three-quarters  of  its  tetrktny  is  hdly  or  mountainous.  The 
country’s  sradl  sbe,  however,  {xovides  litde  nrat^lic  depth  for 
cowentioBjd  defensive  operations. 

hi  die  eady  years  of  communist  rule,  Afoania’snationdsecurky 
polky  enqihasbed  the  intermd  security  of  the  new  communist  re¬ 
gime  and  only,  secondarily,  external  threats.  Evaluated  i^rinst  dus 
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pfkurtty,  Afhnw*!  imrioiMl  security  poliey  mras  largely  succesriul 
uatfl  19M.  Iccame  its  mflttary  torctM,  however,  were  iti««p«hi» 
of  <jfeeBrriag  or  ny  tiring  taebai^  threitts,  Aflaania  aou|^  to  ob- 
tawi  pofitkal  or  asililary  guarantees  ftom  hs  allies  or  the  interna¬ 
tional  community. 

ImtiaBy,  Albania’s  aationri  security  policy  focused  cm  extend¬ 
ing  the  Mrihoi^  of  the  Tosk-domiai^  crmmtinimt  puty  from 
Ttrani  and  SQuibcni  ABiania  into  Geg-inhabited  nctidi^  regkms 
where  nritfaer  the  party  nor  the  NLA  enjoyed  strong  siq^rt  from 
the  pcyuiatinn  (see  EAnictty,  ch.  2).  In  scmae  places,  the  party  and 
NLA  faced  armed  onposkicm.  The  government  emphashmd  polit¬ 
ical  indoctrination  widiin  the  military  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
armed  finroes  a  pillar  of  sv^^rart  for  the  communist  system  and  a 
uiiifyiiigfacmfbrdmpeciplec)f  Attmiiia.  In  general,  however,  there 
were  few  serious  internal  cm  external  threats  to  communist  con¬ 
trol.  In  die  early  years  of  comiminist  rule,  the  communist  party 
relied  on  its  dose  alliance  with  Yugoslavia  for  its  external  security. 
This  alliance  was  an  unnaturri  one,  however,  given  the  history  of 
mutual  suqiickm  and  tenrion  betwi^  the  two  neighbors  and  Yu- 
godavia’s  ^fort  to  indude  AUiania  in  an  alliance  ctf  Balkan  states 
under  its  ccmtrol.  In  1948  Yugodavia’s  expulsion  from  the  Soviet- 
led  communist  world  ended  die  alliance. 

The  Soviet  Union  assumed  the  role  a£  Albania’s  principal  bene- 
Csctor  from  late  1948.Aft)aniawasafi>uiidmgmemberofdieWar- 
saw  Pact  in  1955,  and  its  security  was  guaranteed  against  Yugoslav 
cneroadiment  by  its  paiticipatkm  in  the  Soviet-jedcoBective  security 
system  until  1961.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  suqiended  its  mili¬ 
tary  oot^matkm  and  security  guaraiUees  when  Albania  supported 
Chiiu  in  the  S&io-Soviet  qdit  (see  Albania  and  China,  ch.  1). 

Albama’s  military  weakness  a:^  generd  kfedogicd  coo^patildity 
wkh  China  led  it  to  accept  Chinese  qxmsorsliip  ami  military  as- 
siManoe.  It  chd  not,  however,  fimnally  wididraw  from  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  untfl  September  IS,  1968,  after  the  Soviet-led  Warsaw 
Pact  invaskm  Ceecbodovakia.  After  the  invasum,  Albania  drew 
closer  to  China,  seeking  prmectkm  against  a  possible  attenqit  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retrieve  Albania  into  die  East  European  ftdd. 
China  subsequently  increased  ks  military  assistance  to  Albania. 
Despite  Chmese  guarantees  of  siqipoct,  Albania  apparendy  doubted 
the  efBcacy  of  a  deterrent  {vovided  by  a  distant  and  rdadvdy  weak 
China  against  a  proorimate  Soviet  dueat.  Some  knovriec^geable 
Western  dbservers  bdieved  that,  at  Chinese  iimstenoe,  Albania 
had  signed  a  inimsd  assistance  agreement  with  Yiqpidavia  and 
Rmmmia  to  be  implemented  m  the  event  td*  a  Soviet  attadc  on  any 
one  (d  them. 
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FidlowiiigCSluna’s  lead,  Albania  aocuaed  both  the  Unhed  States 
and  the  So^et  Unkm  ci  tacidy  collaborating  to  divide  the  world 
into  qtherestrf  influence,  biicnming  a  vodfan^  intem»riftii«l  op- 
ponent  of  the  use  of  militaiy  ibrce  alnoad  and  the  establiahment 
of  foreign  military  baaes,  partkulariy  by  the  United  States  ox  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  particular,  Albania  persistemly  called  for  a  reduc- 
tkm  of  United  States  and  Soviet  navid  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

During  die  1970a,  Albania  viewed  imi»oved  relatkms  between 
the  Unked  States  and  China  as  detrimental  to  its  interests.  Hiis 
perception  increased  after  die  death  cS  Mao  Zedong  in  1976.  In 
1978  China  ceased  its  military  and  economic  assistance  to  Alba* 
ma  as  the  Asian  superpo«ver  adopted  a  less  radical  stance  on  the 
iitternatiooal  acxne  and  milled  more  attention  to  its  domestic  affiurs. 
According  to  smne  analysts,  however,  China  continued  to  supply 
Albania  widi  spare  parts  for  ite  Chinese-made  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  during  ^  1980s. 

In  the  decade  between  Mao’s  death  and  Hoxha’s  death  in  1^5, 
Albania  practiced  self-reUance  and  international  isolation.  After 
succeeding  Hoxha,  President  Ramiz  Alia  moved  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  seeking  improved  rdations  with  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  and  even  participating  in  the  Balkan  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  in  1988.  He  attempted  to  moderate  the  impact  of  the 
Kosovo  issue  on  rdations  with  Yugoslavia.  Greece  downplayed  its 
historical  claims  to  the  disputed  territory  of  Northern  Epirus  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s,  when  the  two  countries  improved  their  fa^eral  re- 
latkms.  Alia  also  encouraged  Greece  and  Turkey  to  withdraw  firran 
the  Nmth  Adamic  Treaty  Organizatkm  (NATO)  and  Bulgaria  and 
Romania  to  withdraw  fimn  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  addition,  Alia 
improved  rdations  with  Italy  and  the  Federal  RepuUic  of  Germa¬ 
ny  (West  Germany),  whidi  may  have  resulted  in  smne  military 
sales  to  Albania,  induding  missile  and  mflitary  communications 
systems. 

In  1986  the  first  deputy  minister  <ii  peofde’s  defense  and  chief 
of  the  general  staff  summarized  Albania’s  apjapacfa  to  national  secu- 
rity  when  he  stmed  that  Albtmia’s  security  depended  on  carefiiUy 
smdying  the  international  simation  and  taking  correqwnding  ac¬ 
tion.  Better  ties  with  its  ndghbors  promised  to  give  Afoania  time 
to  generate  support  in  the  intematkmal  arena  and  bring  imema- 
tional  opprdxrium  to  bear  on  any  potential  aggressor  while  its  forces 
mounted  a  conventiond  defense  a^,  then,  guerrilla  waifere  against 
enemy  occiqiation  forces. 

In  early  1992,  the  outiodt  for  Albanian  national  security  was 
mixed.  There  were  important  poritive  devdopments  but  also  smne 
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negative  trends.  The  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in 
Burope— unially  referred  to  as  the  Conventkmal  Forces  in  Europe, 
or  GI%,  Troity — was  signed  in  1990  and  promised  redactions  in 
dK  grouml  and  air  forces  nearby  NATO  members  Greece  and 
Italy  and  former  Warsaw  IbKt  member  Bulgaria.  It  therefore  placed 
pre^ctaUe  lunits  on  die  future  size  of  the  military  threat  to  Alba¬ 
nia  from  most  of  ks  nd^bors.  But  the  CFE  Treaty  did  not  affect 
mnudigiwd  states  such  as  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  remained  militar¬ 
ily,  economically,  and  techiudogically  weak. 

In  June  1990,  seeking  to  develop  cfoser  ties  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rt^,  Aftiania  began  to  participate  in  the  Conference  (m  Security 
and  Coopendon  in  Euit^  (CSCE — see  Glossary)  as  an  observer 
state.  It  received  full  membership  one  year  later.  Until  joining, 
Albania  had  been  the  <xdy  state  in  Europe  not  a  member  of  CSCE. 
Membership  afforded  Albania  a  degree  of  protection  against  ex¬ 
ternal  af^pesskm  that  it  probably  had  not  enjoyed  previously.  It 
also  committed  Albania  to  respect  existing  intematicHial  bound¬ 
aries  in  Euit^  and  basic  human  rights  ai^  political  freedoms  at 
home. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Albania  sought  a  broader  range  of  diplomatic 
relations,  reestablishing  official  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1990 
and  the  United  States  in  1991 .  It  also  sought  to  join  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Cooperation  CouncU,  a  NATO-associated  organization  in 
which  other  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  were  already  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Chi  the  negative  side  of  Albania’s  natirmal  security  balance  sheet, 
the  imiMnoved  Eurcqiean  security  environment  undermined  the  com¬ 
munist  regime’s  ability  to  mobilize  the  population  by  propag^- 
dizing  external  threats.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  military  press  cited 
pnoUems  in  convindr^  Albania’s  youth  of  the  impxirtance  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  trainir^p,  given  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
wrathdrawing  its  forces  from  Eastern  Europie,  that  the  CFE  Treaty 
promised  major  reductions  in  conventiorial  forces,  and  that  most 
crmceivable  threats  seemed  to  be  receding.  The  accounts  cited  in¬ 
stances  of  “individual  and  group  excesses,’’  unexcused  tbsences, 
and  the  failure  to  prerform  assigned  duties.  These  problems  were 
ascribed  to  political  liberalization  and  denuKratization  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Army,  factors  that  sup^sedly  weakened  military  order  and 
discipline,  led  to  breaches  of  regulations,  and  interfered  writh  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  readiness. 

Albania’s  most  sensitive  security  problem  centered  on  ethnic  Al¬ 
banians  living  outside  the  country’s  borders,  including  the  nearly 
2  miUirm  living  in  Kosovo,  a  province  of  Yugoslavia’s  Serbian 
Repniblic.  The  area  recognized  as  Albania  by  the  Great  Powers 
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in  1913  was  such  that  more  ethnic  Albanians  were  left  outside  the 
new  state  than  included  within  k.  Tension  in  Kosovo  between  edmic 
ARnmians,  wdio  made  up  90  percent  of  its  tqpproximatdy  2  million 
reskknts,  «id  the  dwindling  number  of  Seifas  living  tl^re  was  a 
omstant  source  of  potential  conflict  between  Albania  and  Serbia. 

Yugoslavia’s  Serbian  Republic  ruled  Kosovo  harshly  until  the 
1970s  when  it  became  an  autotKmious  province,  theoretically  with 
alnuMt  the  same  rif^  as  the  Serbian  Republic  itself.  In  1981, 
however,  one*quarter  of  the  Yugoslav  Pence’s  Army  (YPA)  was 
deployed  in  Kosovo  in  response  to  unrest,  which  began  with  riots 
in  PrUhina.  Yugoslavia  asserted  more  direct  control  over  Kosovo 
in  the  late  19808  in  rcspooae  to  alleged  Albatuan  separatism,  which 
aimed  to  push  Serbians  out  of  an  area  they  considered  to  be  their 
ancestral  home.  In  1989,  relying  on  scanty  veiled  threats  atul  ac¬ 
tual  demonstrations  of  force,  Serbia  forced  Kosovo  to  accept  legis¬ 
lation  that  substantially  reduced  its  autormmy  and  then  suspended 
Kosovo’s  parliament  a^  government  in  1990.  Sporadic  skinnishes 
erupted  between  armed  Albanian  and  Serbian  civilians,  who  were 
badeed  by  the  Serb-dominated  YPA.  Meanwhile,  the  Sei^  accused 
Albania  of  interference  in  Kosovo  and  of  indting  its  Albanian  popu¬ 
lation  against  Yugoslav  rule. 

For  their  part,  Kosovars  claimed  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
Serbian  nationalism,  repression,  and  discrimination.  In  1991  they 
voted  in  a  referendum  to  become  an  independent  republic  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  and  Albania  immediately  recognized  Kosovo  as  such. 
Although  President  Alia  criticized  Yugoslav  policy  in  Kosovo,  he 
carefully  avdded  making  claims  on  its  territory.  Nevertheless,  Serbs 
believed  the  vote  for  republic  status  was  a  precursor  to  demands 
for  complete  independence  from  Yugoslavia  and  eventual  unifica¬ 
tion  with  Albania.  As  Yugoslavia  collapsed  into  a  civil  war  that 
pitted  intensely  nationalist  Seri:^  agaunst  other  ethnic  groups  of 
the  formerly  multinational  state,  Albania  remained  circumspect 
in  its  pronouncements  on  and  relations  with  Kosovo  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict.  However,  a  series  of  border  incidents,  involving 
Serb  forces  killing  ten  Albanians  along  the  Albanian- Yugoslav 
border,  occurred  in  late  1991  and  early  1992.  Albanians  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  seriously  concerned  that  S^  forces  would  direct  mili¬ 
tary  operatirms  against  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo  and  spark  an 
international  conffict  with  Albania.  Albania’s  armed  forces  were 
po(»ly  prepared  to  fight  the  larger,  better  equipped,  and  combat- 
experienced  Serb  forces. 

Defense  Organization 

As  chief  of  both  party  and  state,  Enver  Hoxha  was  commander 
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in  chief  and  had  direct  authority  over  the  Pe<^)le’8  Army  until  his 
death  in  1985.  Hia  successor,  Ramiz  Alia,  also  had  a  strong  con* 
nection  to  die  Peofde’s  Army  through  his  military  career,  having 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  pcditical  officer  in  the 
Fifth  Division  dF  the  NLA  at  the  of  nineteen.  According  to  the 
constituticm  ack^ed  in  1976,  the  Peojde’s  Assembly,  a  unicamer¬ 
al  legidative  bo^,  had  authority  to  declare  mobilization,  a  state 
of  emergency,  or  war.  This  authority  devolved  to  the  president  when 
the  Peofde’s  Assembly  was  not  in  session,  vdiich  was  more  often 
than  not  imder  communist  rule,  or  was  unable  to  meet  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  a  surprise  attack  on  Albania.  Albania’s  interim 
oonstitutkxial  law,  puUidied  in  December  1990  and  enacted  in  April 
1991,  made  the  preadent  commander  in  diief  of  the  People’s  Army 
amd  rhairman  of  the  rdadvely  small  Defense  Council,  composed 
ofkey  party  leaders  and  government  officials  whose  ministries  would 
be  critical  to  directing  military  operations,  production,  and  com¬ 
munications  in  wartime  (see  Reform  Prditics,  ch.  4). 

The  People’s  Army  encompassed  ground,  air  and  air  defense, 
and  naval  forces.  It  reported  to  the  minister  of  people’s  defense, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  was,  by  law, 
selected  by  the  People’s  AssemUy.  The  minister  of  defense  had 
traditionally  been  a  d^uty  prime  minister  and  member  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Bureau  (Polhbuio)  of  the  party.  He  exercised  day-to-day  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  and,  throu^  the  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
operational  contnd  over  aU  elements  of  the  military  establishment. 
The  diief  of  the  gemral  staff  was  second  in  command  oS  the  defense 
establishment.  He  had  traditionally  been  a  candidate  member  of 
the  Politburo.  Each  commander  of  a  service  branch  was  also  a 
deputy  minister  of  defense  and  advised  the  minister  of  people’s 
defense  on  issues  relative  to  his  service  and  coordinated  its  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  ministry.  Each  represented  his  service  in  national 
defense  {banning. 

The  major  administrative  divisions  of  the  People’s  Army  served 
all  three  services.  These  divisions  induded  the  political,  person- 
nd,  intelligence,  and  counterintelligence  directorates;  die  military 
prosecutor’s  office;  and  the  rear  and  medical  services.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  directcaate  collected  and  rqxirted  information  cm  foreign  ai^ 
mies,  espedally  those  of  neig^bt^g  Yugodavia  and  Greece.  The 
military  prosecutor’s  office  was  responsible  for  military  justice.  It 
organized  military  courts  composed  of  a  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
and  several  assistant  judges.  The  courts  heard  a  variety  of  cases 
covered  by  the  military  section  of  the  pend  code.  Military  crimes 
induded  breaches  of  military  disdpline,  regulations,  and  orders 
as  wefl  as  pditical  crimes  against  the  state  and  the  socialist  order. 
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Military  personnel,  reserves,  security  forces,  and  loca^  police  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  military  courts.  The  medical  service 
had  departments  vrithin  each  of  the  military  branches  providing 
hospital  and  pharmaceutical  services.  At  the  national  level,  it 
cooperated  ck^y  with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  using  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  to  improve  sanitary  and  medical 
conditions  throu^out  the  country  and  to  provide  emergency  med¬ 
ical  assistance  during  natural  disasters. 

Political  Control 

The  Albanian  Party  of  Labor  (APL)  had  an  active  and  dominant 
organization  within  the  armed  forces  until  it  lost  its  monopoly  on 
political  power  in  1991.  The  postcommunist  political  complexion 
of  the  military  was  only  beginning  to  evolve  in  early  1992.  The 
great  majority  of  officers  in  the  armed  services  were  still  party  mem¬ 
bers  in  early  1992  (the  party  was  renamed  in  June  1991  as  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  Albania). 

The  communist-dominated  coalition  government,  which  emerged 
from  the  spring  1991  elections,  promised  a  sweeping  military  re¬ 
form  that  included  the  depolitidzation  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
Political  Directorate  of  the  Peojde’s  Army,  however,  continued  to 
exist  as  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  Political  Directorate 
control!^  political  officers  within  aU  services  and  units  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  communist  leadership  considered  the  directorate  es¬ 
sential  to  ensure  that  the  armed  forces  conformed  with  ideology 
as  interpreted  by  the  party. 

The  reliability  of  senior  military  leaders  was  assured  by  their 
membership  in  the  party.  All  students  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  military  scfaods  were  also  party  members.  Younger  students  were 
members  of  the  Union  of  Albanian  Working  Youth  and  were  or¬ 
ganized  into  the  party’s  youth  committee  in  the  army.  Political 
officers  indoctrinated  conscripts  with  communist  idetriogy  and  the 
party  line.  Reinforcing  the  actions  of  officers  and  military  courts, 
they  helped  ensure  discipline  in  military  units.  They  had  authori¬ 
ty  to  take  action  against  soldiers  whose  attitudes  or  conduct  was 
considered  contrary  to  the  efficiency  or  good  order  of  the  armed 
forces.  Probably  only  a  very  few  of  the  conscripts  were  party  mem¬ 
bers,  but  nearly  all  were  members  of  the  youth  organization. 

In  1966  Hoxha  abolished  rank  designations  and  uniforms,  con¬ 
demning  them  as  unhealthy  bourgeois  class  distinctions,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  similar  Chinese  move.  This  measure  was  intended  to 
make  the  military  more  egalitarian  by  bringing  officers  closer  to 
the  soldiers  under  their  command.  It  also  reinforced  party  control 
over  the  military  by  reducing  the  prestige  and  independence  of  its 
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leadenhip  as  wdl  as  its  potential  to  become  a  pditical  power  center 
rivaling  the  party.  Military  professionalism  became  a  secondary 
consideration  to  ptditical  rdiabiUty  in  determining  promotions. 

Since  Workl  War  11,  the  abrupt  shifts  in  Albanian  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  had  resulted  in  purges  of  the  officer  coijm.  Those  oflkers  traiiwd 
in  or  dosdy  linked  with  Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  China 
were  purged  fixnn  the  ranks  and  even  executed  as  traitors  when 
alliances  with  these  countries  came  to  an  end. 

Fearing  a  decline  in  his  authority  and  party  control  over  the  Peo- 
fde’s  Army,  Hoxha  also  conducted  a  major  purge  of  its  senior 
officers  durmg  1974.  He  dismissed  and  later  executed  his  longtime 
ally  and  minister  of  defense,  Bet^  B^uku,  as  well  as  the  chief 
of  staff  and  chief  of  the  political  directorate.  He  replaced  Balluku 
with  his  prime  minister,  Mehmet  Shehu,  another  dose  assodate 
of  many  years  who  had  established  the  military  and  security  forces 
in  the  late  1940s.  Shdiu  was  a  founder  of  the  guerrilla  movement 
during  World  War  II  who  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 
He  was  its  most  capable  military  leader,  but  he  apparendy  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  after  he  and  party  offidals  tied  dosely  to  him  were 
purged  in  1961 .  Prdciqp  Murra,  a  relativdy  junior  candidate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Politburo,  succeeded  Shehu  as  minister  of  defense  and 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Politburo  in  1986.  Kico  Mustaqi  be¬ 
came  chief  of  the  general  staff  and  first  deputy  minister  of  defense, 
as  well  as  a  candidate  member  of  the  Pditburo,  in  1986. 

Military  influence  in  politics  was  restored  to  its  eailier  levd  when 
Mustaqi  became  minister  of  defense  and  a  full  member  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  in  1990.  This  doser  integration  of  the  military  into  the  polit¬ 
ical  leadership  may  have  been  an  effort  to  ensure  the  military’s 
loyalty  at  a  time  of  social  unrest  at  home  and  communist  disin¬ 
tegration  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  early  1991,  however.  President 
A^  replaced  Mustaqi  with  Muhamet  Karakad,  a  young  former 
officer  and  deputy  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Alia  reportedly  feared 
that  Mustaqi  was  planning  a  military  coup  d’6tat. 

In  November  1991,  the  communist-dominated  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  reintroduced  military  ranks  and  Western-style  uniforms  in 
place  of  {flain  Chinese  fatigues.  It  jdedged  to  emjdiasize  military 
professionalism,  training,  and  disdpline  and  to  eliminate  pcflitical 
indoctrination  from  the  military.  The  Albanian  Democratic  Party 
called  for  reforms  in  the  armed  forces  to  indu<fe  reductions  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending,  military  units,  and  conscription  and  die  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  unit  structures.  It  proposed  and  initiated  an  effort  to 
establish  ctmtacts  and  oooperatitm  with  Western  military  estaUish- 
ments,  partkulady  Tiukey’s,  and  to  send  Albanian  officers  to  study 
and  train  in  foreign  military  academies.  The  chief  of  staff  of  the 
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Peofde’s  Army  attended  the  Eaat-Wert  Seminar  on  MiKtary  Doc¬ 
trines  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  in  1991. 

People's  Army 

In  early  1992,  the  ground,  air  and  air  defense,  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Peo{de’s  Army  numbered  about  48,000,  approximately  half 
of  whom  were  conscripts.  The  ground  forces  were  the  predominant 
service,  and  ground  forces  commanders  exercised  broad  authority 
over  the  air  and  air  defense  forces  in  providing  air  support  to  ground 
forces  uiuts.  They  also  had  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  coastal 
regions  and  exercised  considerable  operational  control  over  naval 
units  to  accom|dish  this  mission.  There  was  less  distinction  between 
Albania’s  military  services  than  was  normally  the  case  in  larger 
Western  military  establishments.  The  air  and  air  defense  forces 
and  the  naval  forces  were  usually  treaited  separately  because  of  their 
distinctive  missions,  equipment,  and  training,  but  their  personnel 
were  frequently  referr^  to  as  air  or  naval  soldiers.  Hreir  organi¬ 
zation  and  logistics  differed  only  insofar  as  their  missions  and  equip¬ 
ment  required.  The  tactical  missions  and  C2q>abilitie8  of  each  service 
were  specialized  in  relation  to  their  weapons,  and  organizational 
patterns  appeared  similar  to  most  other  armed  forces  throughout 
the  w(»ld.  During  the  formative  years  immediately  after  World 
War  II,  force  structures  for  each  service  were  adopted  direcdy  from 
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bi  ^  early  1990b,  die  grouad  forces  numbered  about  35,000, 
or  about  titoBe-qnartBBi  of  ifl  armed  forces  personnel.  Because  the 
alieilflli  of I|k  froond  Inoes  was  sufficient  to  man  only  about  two 
tiwrfeB%  tig%adesofaiytoanmatriy  3,000  soldiers  became  the  larg- 
eit aimy  Ibimatioti.  In  1991  four  infantry  brigades  constituted  the 
btt&  of  ooeabid  units  in  the  ground  forces.  During  the  1980s,  Al- 
bamia  had  reduced  die  nunfoer  of  infontry  brigades  from  eif^t  to 
four.  It  had  diifted  to  folly  manned  units  hum  its  prior  reliance 
tm  the  naohfliaatioa  of  reserve  soldiers  to  flesh  out  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  Of  mrits  manned  at  a  lower  level.  Each  brigade  had  three  in- 
fomry  battabons  and  oim  lig^y  equipped  artillery  battalion. 
Armored  fosoes  consisted  of  <me  tank  brigade.  Artillery  forces  were 
increased  from  one  to  three  regiments  during  the  19B0s,  and  six 
battalions  of  coastal  artillery  were  maintained  at  strategic  points 
along  the  Adriatic  Sea  littoral. 

As  of  the  eariy  1990s,  most  equipment  used  by  the  ground  forc¬ 
es  was  old,  and  its  effectiveness  was  questionaUe.  In  addition, 
shortages  of  spare  parts  for  Soviet  and  Chinese  equipment  reduced 
combat  readiness.  The  infantry  brigades  lacked  mechanization, 
c^ierating  only  about  130  armored  personnd  carriers.  They  induded 
Soviet  BTR-40,  BTR-50,  BTR-152,  and  BRDM-1  vehicles 
produced  in  the  1950s  and  Chinme  Type-531  armored  vehicles. 
Armored  forces  were  equipped  with  200  Soviet-made  T-34  and 
T-54  tanks.  The  T-34  was  a  World  War  n  model,  and  the  more 
recent  T-54  was  introduced  during  the  late  1950s.  Soviet  and 
Chinese  artillery  in  the  ground  forces  inventory  was  towed  rather 
than  self-propelled.  It  included  Soviet  M-1937  and  D-1  howitzers 
and  Chin^  Type-66  152mm  guns,  Chinese  Type-59  130nun  guns, 
Soviet  M-1931/37  and  M-1938  guns  of  122mm,  and  Chinese 
Type-60  guns  of  122mm.  The  ground  forces  also  operated  Chinese 
Type-63  107mm  multiple  rocket  launchers  and  a  large  number  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  mortars,  recoilless  rifles,  and  antitank  guns. 
Organic  air  defense  equipment  for  protecting  ground  forces  units 
consisted  of  several  types  of  Soviet  towed  antiairaaft  guns,  including 
the  23nun  ZU-23-2,  37mm  M-1939,  57nim  S-60,  and  85mm 
KS-12. 

The  lack  of  modem  equipment  was  a  major  deficiency  in  the 
ground  forces  in  die  eariy  19^.  The  infontry  lacked  mobility  and 
antitank  guided  missiles.  Moreover,  without  mobile  surface-to-air 
missiles  or  radar-oontnflled  antiaircraft  guns,  army  units  would 
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be  vuliienfak  to  attadc  by  modem  fi|^iter4iondbm  CMT  ipmund-attack 
aiieraft;  Yet  the  obeekecent  we^icms  of  die  ground  finees  wore 
suited  to  the  rdattvdy  km  tedwti^  skill  of  die  country’s  sokkers 
as  %vdl  as  hs  rugged  terrain  (see  fig.  3).  The  tactical  ddB  61  d^ 
i^Bcers  naf^  mdse  it  possible  to  dqploydiis  older  egugunentsuc- 
oessfiitty  fiv  a  short  poiod  in  a  static  deftsisive  posture.  A  defen¬ 
sive  operadott  that  prevented  an  enemy  firom  rspkfiy  neutrafiang 
Attianian  ofgiositioii  vrauld  enable  Attiania  to  sedt  international 
dgiknaticer  Military  sssistsnrr  agdrat  an  aggtessoc.  Ateeraadvciy, 
it  would  gain  tiine  and  retain  the  mditary  e^qinient  needed  to 
estaWuh  a  ksig-term  guerriSa  knee  capable  of  resisdng  a  better 
armed  omiventiond  occupatkm  army.  The  logistical  suf^rt  re- 
qilbed  to  resiq  ^ly  and  maintain  such  a  defense,  however,  was  eitfaer 
lacking  or  nearly  impossible  to  achieve  over  much  of  the  terrain. 

Air  and  Air  Itqfimaa  Forett 

The  air  and  air  defense  forces,  founded  in  April  1952,  are  the 
moat  junior  oS  the  three  sovices.  In  1991  the  personnel  strei^lth 
of  th^  forces  was  about  1 1,000,  the  mi^rity  of  whinn  consisted 
of  oflBcers  assigned  to  ground-based  air  defense  units.  The  air  force 
had  nearly  100  combat  aircrafit  supidied  by  China.  The  main  air 
bases  were  located  near  Tirane,  l^jak,  Vfore,  Sazan  Island,  and 
Kusove.  The  missions  of  the  air  force  were  to  repel  the  enemy  at 
the  country’s  bmders  and  to  prevent  violations  of  natumal  airspace. 
However,  the  obsolescence  of  Albania’s  combat  aircraft  and  prob¬ 
able  defidendes  in  readiness  made  it  unlikely  diat  the  air  force  could 
fulfill  these  missions  against  the  more  m<^m  aircraft  of  nei|^- 
boiing  countries.  The  air  force  was  a  source  of  prestige  for  the  re¬ 
gime,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  served  mainly  to  provide  the 
one  W  upgrading  in  the  event  that  a  new,  technologically  advanced 
foreign  sponsor  iq^ieared  in  the  fiiture. 

After  1970  the  air  force  replaced  its  entire  inventory  of  Soviet 
MiG-15  and  MiG-17  aircraft  acquired  during  the  i950s  with 
Chinese-produced  airplanes.  It  had  one  sejuadron  of  Chinese  J-78 
and  two  squadrons  of  J'*6  fi§ht^intercq}tors,  with  ten  to  twdve 
aircraft  per  squadron.  Ground-attack  and  support  aircraft  includ¬ 
ed  two  squadrons  of  Chinese  J-4s  and  one  squadron  of  J-2  fi^ter> 
bcmibers.  The  most  modem  of  these  Chinesehuilt  airendi,  J-7, 
was  designed  along  die  lines  of  the  Soviet  MiG-21 ,  which  was  first 
introduced  in  die  19G0s.  The  J-€  fi^^hter-intatseptor  was  the  Chinese 
versiem  of  the  MiG-19  fixim  the  1950s.  These  aircraft  were  limited 
to  daytime  operations,  lacking  the  scqiihisticated  radar  and  avion¬ 
ics  required  to  give  thra  nigftt  and  aO-weather  flight  capabilities. 
Military  transport  aircraft  and  hdkxipters  consisted  of  one  S(]uadran 
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0fC>-5ti«niy»t»,aChi»eie~in»miftMaMredSovietAn-2;oiieiquad- 
EOn  (rf'CtraacM  Li’2  tcaoqxMrti;  and  two  Mipiadrong  of  Chineie  Z-5 
heficopten.  The  21-5  wm  bukally  a  So^  Mi>4. 

Ag<lefciMe  eqttifwientwa»priiaa»fly  Soviet  in  origin.  Four  rites 
eqi^pped  wirii  Soviet  SA-2  suriboe*to-aur  oriasOet  constituted  a  point 
air  defense  syslon  for  sevmai  itrategu:  locations  in  Albania.  The 
SA-2  ^«as  veoeived  initially  in  1964  and  became  obsolete  in  the 
1970s.  The  Chinese  iqiparently  did  not  upgrade  Albania’s  ciq>a- 
Inlity.  Untfl  1976  China  sui^ilM  most  of  the  q>are  parts  required 
to  maititaiw  the  air  force’s  equipment.  After  1976,  however,  the 
conftwt  rea^ness  of  the  rir  force  declined  because  dehveries  q>are 
parts  wore  reduced.  The  aircraft  inventory  also  shrank  after  Chi¬ 
na  ceased  its  arms  8up|dy  relatt<mship  with  Albania.  Increasingly, 
ddor  aircraft  diat  could  not  be  repaired  left  the  inventory  and  were 
not  replaced. 

ftfesol  Fonts 

None  of  Albania’s  pre-Woild  War  11  naval  forces  survived  the 
occupation  td  Albania;  the  new  navy  was  established  in  August 
1945.  The  naval  forces  are  exclusively  coastal  defense  forces  and 
dosely  coordinate  their  operations  with  the  ground  forces.  Their 
mission  is  to  provide  the  initial  line  of  resistance  to  a  seaborne  in¬ 
vasion  of  Albania.  ConsideraUy  weaker  than  their  potential  ad¬ 
versaries,  the  naval  forces  are  intended  to  deny  an  aggressor 
uninhibited  access  to  the  waters  adjacent  to  Albania.  They  would 
be  largely  sacrifked  in  the  effort  to  defeat  at  least  some  of  die  units 
of  a  la^,  weU-equipped  opposing  naval  assault  force.  They  would 
try  to  prevent  subniarines  ^m  approaching  Albanian  coasts  and 
portSj  to  lay  and  sweep  mines,  and  to  escort  convoys.  The  absence 
of  a  shore-based  coastal  defense  force  with  surface-to-surface  mis¬ 
siles,  however,  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  navy’s  ability  to  repel 
a  seaborne  attack  <m  Albania.  Naval  forces,  together  with  police 
patrol  boats,  are  also  responriUe  for  preventii^  smugging  and  con¬ 
trolling  access  to  Albanian  ports. 

Naval  forces  are  organized  into  two  coastal  defense  brigades  com¬ 
posed  of  minor  surface  combatants  located  at  the  Dunes  and  Vlore 
naval  bases.  AU  combe  t  mtsMe  assigned  to  one  of  these  bases.  Other 
naval  fariKtMwt  are  located  at  Sazan  Island,  Pasha  Liman  tm  the 
strait  of  Otranto  coast,  Saramle,  and  Shenj^.  The  Soviet  Union 
constructed  the  base  at  Sazan  Island,  but  it  has  not  been  used 
r^fularly  Soriet-Albanian  relatkms  ruptured  in  1961.  Naval 
persoimel  numbered  about  2,000,  with  rouf^y  <me-half  being  con- 
scr^. 
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Tlie  itrengA  of  the  mnral  forces  shraak  between  the  iiiid*1970t 
and  1991.  Inpaitioidar,  0ldItaUaBih4>s<tfWiHid  Warllviiitege 
and  moat  of  AfiMnia’s  minesweepers  M  the  inventory.  Tcwpedo 
boats  and  coastai  patrol  craft  constituted  die  biAofthe  naval  forces. 
In  1991  ABnnia  had  twemy-mne  C9iinese4>wA  Huchwan  hydrofofl 
tocpedo  boats,  eadi  of  vAikh  had  two  53Smm  torpedo  tidies.  Pmrol 
craft  induded  am  Chinese-made  Shan^iai-lHastii^iOgeguidioatt 
and  two  older  Soviet  Knmditadt-daas  patrol  boats.  Minesweep¬ 
ing  forces  oonawted  of  old  Soviet-built  T-301  andPO-2boatt.  The 
naval  IcHeea  dso  had  two  obsolete  Soviet  WhidBey-claas  diead  sub¬ 
marines  constructed  during  dw  1950t. 

Military  Manpowwr 

Traditionally  most  armed  fences  omacripts  served  for  two  years. 
Gonscrqits  in  the  air  md  ahr  defense  and  naval  forces  as  wdl  as 
nonoommiaskmed  e^Bcm  and  technical  specialists  in  certain  units 
served  three  years.  In  1991,  however,  the  fiedy  dected,  oommunist- 
cemtroOed  coalition  government  reduced  the  basic  two-year  term 
of  service  to  eighteen  months.  This  dunter  term  of  service  for  con¬ 
scripts  uid  the  small  size  of  the  People’s  Army  would  force  Alba¬ 
nia  to  rely  on  large-scale  mobilization  to  mount  a  crediUe  defense 
of  the  country.  Given  die  snudl  population  and  economy  of  Alba¬ 
nia,  foil  mol^ization  would  serioualy  disrupt  the  civilian  produc¬ 
tion  and  logistics  necessary  to  sustain  military  operations.  The 
military  reserve  training  needed  to  support  mofolizatkm  plans  also 
imposed  a  burden  on  tlM  country’s  eomomic  activity.  In  the  eariy 
19908,  the  population  was  relatively  young,  with  folly  60  percent 
under  the  age  of  diirty.  Thebe  were  just  under  500,000  nudes  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fiftem  and  foly.  Of  this  total  number,  approxi- 
nuttdy  75  percent,  or  nearly  375,000,  were  physically  suited  to  cany 
out  military  duties.  More  than  halfirfthem  had  had  prior  military 
service  and  participatied  in  reserve  milkary  activities  on  an  annual 
basis.  Women  were  also  trained  in  the  reserves  and  availaUe  for 
mofolization,  although  in  unknown  numbers. 

In  the  early  1990s,  pbms  for  expanding  the  existing  military  es- 
tabUdunent  during  moinlization  were  unclear  to  Western  idiMrv- 
ers.  Prior  to  the  1960s,  the  ground  forces  maintained  a  peacetime 
structure  with  low  personnd  strength  and  low  combat  readiness. 
IXvidtHis  would  be  brought  to  foU  strength  and  readiness  through 
the  mobilization  of  reserves.  The  smaller  brigade  structure  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  1960s,  however,  made  k  unlfedy  that  nevdy  mobi- 
Kaed  soldiers  could  be  integral^  mm  existing  units  in  the  regular 
ground  forces  in  wartiine.  Mobfliaed  troops  were  more  likely  m 
be  anfdoyed  as  light  infontry,  special  forces,  or  guerrillas  rather 
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sitiBcry,  air  and  air  definite, 
or  naval  mutt.  Honvever.  the  poenbflity  of  naohiliting  a  tutietan- 
tida^niemQftfaepQ|iHliiidonfiorgiieRiIlawat€ueagainitanag- 
greMorvwacvidaitt  in  tfaelwieparamilirafytraMMng  program.  The 
emphatit  on  paiamililary  tnuning  increaaed  after  the  Soviet-led 
Wanaw  Pact  invaaioa  of  Gaechoriovakia  in  1968  demonttrated 

iwim— ■■■  iti  IfAhy  almry, 

wdl-trained  i^gpetaor  fiocoe. 

In  the  late  1980»,  even  ooromuniit-controlled  Albanian  tourcet 
refinred  to  aerioui  prahknit  with  the  attitudes  of  young  people 
woe  omtcrqited  into  the  People's  Army.  They  described  todal 
malaise,  a  growth  in  rdigkius  bdief,  increasing  crime,  and  unwill- 
ingness  to  accept  assignments  to  remote  areas  dT  die  country. 
Moroover,  die  system  oif  social  diacipline  that  had  enfioroed  obliga¬ 
tory  militi^  servioe  under  communist  rule  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared  by  January  19M.  Poorfirnd,  changing  living  and  worid^ 
conditions,  and  low  pay  led  to  increasing  derdiction  of  duty,  ab¬ 
sence  withcxit  leave,  and  desotkm.  More  than  500  soldiers  were 
among  the  thousands  cS.  Albanians  who  fed  to  Italy  and  Greece 
in  1991.  The  leductkm  in  conscript  service  to  ei^^teen  months  in 
1991  exacerbated  the  serious  and  growing  problem  df  unomploy- 
ment  amcn^  the  male  draft-age  pi^mlatiim.  In  early  1992,  the 
proUems  of  manning  the  People’s  Army  continued  to  mount. 

Bcfioie  1961  mffitwy  truning  rdied  on  die  Soviet  modd.  Training 
TwiiiiaU  and  materiab  were  translated  from  Russian  imo  ABbanian. 
But  even  though  China  replaced  the  Soviet  Unkm  as  Afliania's  f«r- 
eign  patron,  the  Chinese  iqiparendy  made  fiew  basic  changes  in 
Attiania’s  nditary  training  programs.  Most  oooscrqits  received  con¬ 
siderable  physical  oemditioning,  drill,  and  other  basic  training  in 
sdiool  and  dirough  die  emnmunist  youth  (wganizatxm.  This  6^- 
datkm  afiowed  die  military  to  move  oonscripto  rapidly  into  tacti¬ 
cal  ccmibat  training  and  wnaB  unit  exercises.  Tacd^  training 
typically  involved  preparatkm  for  fighting  in  defensive  positions 
in  die  mountainous  tmain  characteristic  of  die  country’s  interior. 
It  etBpliasiaed  phyaksf  oonditkming,  esqiloymem  of  li|^  weipons, 
and  ^  use  of  minimal  amounts  matfriel  and  ot^  support. 
At  least  until  1991,  the  training  program  also  devoted  substantial 
time  to  polkicid  indoctrmation  conducted  by  political  offioors. 

Service  widua  the  naval  forces  tradirionaBy  has  been  a  qpedalty, 
and  many  consent  from  Vloi6  or  Durris  were  assigned  to  t^ 
naval  &»<»  because  of  their  fismlKarity  with  small  craft  and  navi¬ 
gation.  As  a  result,  diey  rarely  served  tfaehr  term  in  the  military 
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out  ai  of  their  htunes,  and  becauae  level  of  naval  dqploy* 
mwita  and  training  waa  km,  dtey  remained  avaflable  for  part-time 
fidiing  or  other  work. 

In  general,  die  freqiientuaeofoonacriptaaalahMeri  OB  economic 
Injects  hm  detracted  from  military  training.  They  have  often  been 
uaed  in  the  conatrucdon  of  frcmries,  oil  refineriet,  and  hydroelec* 
trie  planta;  duiiag  harveata;  and  for  land  reclamation  ^orta. 

nn- _ ■— >* at •—  • 

The  mqierience  of  die  reaiatance  to  the  Italian  and  German  oc- 
cupatfonaduringWorid  Warn,  in  whidimen,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  partidpaled,  provided  the  inqMration  for  an  extenaive  jxogram 
oi  paramflitary  training  tor  viituidly  all  aegments  of  the  Albanian 
populatkin.  The  i»ogram,  vdiidi  began  at  die  end  of  die  war,  fo- 
cuaed  on  young  people  frimi  the  early  1950b  an.  Paramflitary  train¬ 
ing  devekqped  to  the  point  that  many  fifteen-  to  nineteen-year-old 
youthi  GOidd  be  organiaed  to  fi^  aa  partiaan  forcea  or  to  operate 
aa  auxiliary  unita  during  a  national  emergency.  Its  main  purpose 
was,  howe^,  to  provide  the  armed  forcea  with  conscripts  in  good 
jfliysical  condition  and  widi  sufficient  baric  military  training  and 
knoKriedge  to  enter  a  military  unit  and  perform  satiriactorily  with 
a  minimum  of  adjustment.  The  academic  year  for  secondary  adbod 
and  univerrity  students  traditionally  included  one  month  and  two 
months  of  full-time  paramilitary  training,  respectively.  Paramili¬ 
tary  training  did  not  exclude  tflder  Albanians,  however.  Until  age 
fifty,  men  were  obligated  to  spend  twdve  days  per  year  in  paramili¬ 
tary  traming.  Women  participated  for  seven  days  per  year  until 
age  fi»ty. 

Parariiifitary  training  included  extensive  physical  condituming, 
close -ordeardrffl,  hand-tohand  confliat,  small  arms  handling,  demo¬ 
lition,  and  tactical  exerdaes  applicable  to  guerrilla  operations.  It 
was  conducted  in  aecmidary  achods  by  nulitary  (rffit^  assigned 
to  diem  mid  also  at  military  units  to  which  tl^  schools  were  at¬ 
tached  for  tramii^  purposes.  Paramflitary  programs  of  the  com¬ 
munist  youth  oiganiamioiis  were  similar  to  those  conducted  in  the 
secondary  schoob.  Albanian  youths  carrying  rifles  and  machine 
guns  marched  in  May  Day  parades.  As  many  as  200,000  young 
people  participated  in  paramilitary  training  each  year. 

MtUiKy  Sektob 

SpedaHaed  military  schools  were  essentiatty  scaled-down  copies 
of  those  m  die  Soviet  Union.  Three  milftary  schools  trained  (^Bcers 
for  the  People’s  Army  or  provided  advanc^  professional  training 
ftMT  mid-carem  t^Bcers.  The  ffitanderbeg  Military  School  was  a 
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!tm>nd«ry  achool  tht  prepared  ituclentt  to  enter  the  United  Higher 
CMBcen’  Sduml.  ^odentf  at  Scanderbeg  were  generaOy  tons 
party,  government,  and  military  leaden.  The  United 
Offiom’  School,  fiNfmeriy  named  fi>r  Enver  Hoxha,  was  die  ol- 
deatmilharyeducadoninititutkm  in  die  country.  According  to  the 
APL,  it  he^  operating  before  German  occupation  forces  left  the 
country  in  1944  and  initiated  a  formal  curriculum  in  1945.  Its 
graduates  received  a  university  degree  and  became  cmnminioned 
officen.  The  Military  Academy,  mice  named  for  Mehmet  Shehu, 
was  an  advanced  institution  c^fering  training  equivalent  to  that  of 
command  and  staff  schoob  or  war  cdleges  in  Western  military  es- 
tablbhments.  It  {uovided  specialized  ofBcer  courses  for  pilots  and 
those  serving  in  artillery  units  or  aboard  ship. 

MIHlary  liidgel  and  the  fconomy 

Assessments  of  the  impact  of  defense  expenditures  on  Albania’s 
economy  traditionally  have  been  hampered  by  the  ladk  of  govern¬ 
ment  statistics  on  ovoraft  economic  p^ormance  and  the  Albani¬ 
an  economy’s  istdadon  ftom  the  intematimial  economy.  Albania 
generally  appropriated  1  billion  foks  (for  value  of  the  lek — see  Glos¬ 
sary)  per  year  for  the  military  budget,  or  about  5  percent  of  an 
estimated  late  1980  gross  domestic  product  (GNP — see  Glossary) 
of  20  billion  leks.  This  figure  was  a  relativdy  modest  burden  on 
the  economy  compared  to  that  borne  by  other  communist  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  made  it  difficult 
to  calculate  this  budget  as  a  peromtage  of  total  government  q)end- 
ing,  a  common  indicator  of  the  priority  accorded  defense.  It  likely 
rqnesented  af^mxdmately  10  percent  of  government  expenditures. 
However,  some  significant  costs  were  probaUy  hidden  in  nonmili¬ 
tary  elements  of  the  government  Inidget,  thus  understating  the 
defense  effort  as  a  poiti<m  of  total  ending.  The  low  subsistence 
wages  paid  to  conscripts  also  provided  a  downward  bias.  Given 
Albania’s  low  Mandard  of  living,  per  capita  military  eiqienditures 
were  high  when  cmnpared  with  average  family  earnings,  the  bulk 
of  which  were  required  to  obtain  such  bask  necessities  as  food,  clotfa- 
ing,  and  housing. 

The  Albanian  Democratic  Party  has  asserted  that  large  defense 
expenditures  during  communist  rule  impoverished  Albania.  It  dted 
annual  drills  for  military  reservists  and  live-fire  exercises  for  in- 
ftmtry  and  artfilery  units  as  coating  Albania  100  million  leks,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  yeariy  municipal  budget  for  Tiran£.  Mmeover, 
the  new  coalitkm  government  thiU  took  office  in  June  1991,  in  a 
move  that  fnobaUy  indicated  that  die  military  budget  had  imposed 
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a  hardilup  <»  the  civttian  economy,  announced  an  immediate 
20-percent  reductioo  in  defense  spniding. 

imemal  Security 

During  the  period  ci  uninterrupted  emnmunist  rule  from  1944 
to  1991,  the  pervaatvenesi  rqffesricm  made  it  difficult  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  internal  dev^^pments  in  Albania  to  reach  the  outside 
worid.  It  was  the  most  dosed  and  isolated  society  in  Europe.  The 
few  Western  observers  who  visited  the  country  after  World  War 
II  were  not  in  a  position  to  see  or  to  judge  its  internal  conditioiu 
independendy,  hut  their  statements  concerning  the  police-state  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  country  indicated  that  public  order  was  rigidly 
maintained.  It  was  impossffile  for  visitors  to  move  around  the  coun¬ 
try  without  escorts,  a^  conversation  or  interaction  with  ordinary 
dtiaens  was  inhSnted.  Local  police  and  internal  security  forces  were 
in  evidence  every^rikere.  Albanian  sources  puUished  litde  concern¬ 
ing  the  internal  security  situadem,  and  reliaUe  informadon  was 
lasting  bey<»d  infiequent  officially  approved  statements  and  data 
th;it  generdly  covered  polidcal  crimes  deemed  threatening  to  the 
party  or  state.  However,  this  situadon  began  to  change  drasdcally 
in  IMl ,  in  part  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Albanian  Democradc 
Party,  which  advocated  restructuring  the  security  organs  and  purg¬ 
ing  officials  who  had  repressed  the  populadon  under  Hoxha  and 
Alia.  In  early  1992,  officials  responsible  for  preventing  or  inves- 
dgadng  crime  were  disorganized  as  a  result  of  political  changes 
in  the  country  and  were  unsure  how  to  operate  effeedvely.  Or¬ 
ganizational  change  in  the  police  and  security  forces,  initiated  by 
the  awomunist-dominated  coalitfoi  government,  also  inhibited  their 
effeedveness  at  least  for  a  dme. 

Domestic  Repression  under  Hoxha  and  Alia 

Enver  Hoxha  was  <me  of  the  last  Stalinist  leaders  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  continued  to  employ  Stalinist  techniques  for  controlling 
the  populadon  long  after  most  other  East  European  countries  had 
shifted  ftnrn  outright  terror  and  repression  to  more  subde  bureau¬ 
cratic-authoritarian  methods.  Western  observers  believed  that 
no  other  ctnmnunist  country  had  as  extensive  a  police  and  secu¬ 
rity  organization  relative  to  its  size  as  the  one  that  (grated  in 
Albania. 

Hoxha  regarded  the  security  police  as  an  elite  group,  and  it  un- 
derfnnned  the  power  of  the  AGP  and  then  the  APL  during  the  peri¬ 
od  they  dominie  Albania’s  one-party  political  system.  The  secret 
podee  was  instrumottal  in  enabling  Ifoxha  and  the  communist  par¬ 
ty  to  consolidate  power  after  1944  by  conducting  a  campaign  of 
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intiinkhtion  and  terror  againat  prewar  poKtidara  and  rival  groups. 
Peraecution  of  these  (qiponents  in  dxm  triab  on  duorges  trea> 
scm,  conq)iracy,  subveskm,  eqaonage,  or  and-Albanian  agitation 
and  pit^Mganda  became  common.  From  1948  until  die  eatiy  1960s, 
the  Mudatry  r^lntemal  Affiurs  vras  involved  in  the  aeardi  for  real 
mr  dfeged  Yugodav  agents  or  Utoists  in  Albania,  and  the  minis¬ 
try  ita^  was  an  initial  batdeground  in  the  purge  of  Yugodav  in¬ 
fluence.  Yugoslav  ocxitrol  ot  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  ran 
deep  in  the  years  inunediateiy  Avowing  World  War  11.  Its  chief, 
Kod  Xoxe,  was  part  of  the  im>- Yugoslav  focticm  of  the  party  and 
a  rival  to  Hoacha.  In  1949,  however,  he  was  arrested,  amvicted 
in  a  secret  trial,  and  executed. 

Hoxha  maiwtuiiKifl  a  Stdinist  political  system  even  after  the  o(»n- 
munist  regimes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  had  long  since 
moderated  their  totalitarian  or  radical  excesses.  In  the  last  years 
of  Hoxha’s  life,  the  Directorate  of  State  Security  (Drejtorija  e 
l^gutunit  te  Shtetit — Sigurimi),  increased  its  p^tkal  power, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  suf^ilanting  party  control.  After  Hoxha’s 
death,  the  security  forces  viewed  his  successor,  Ramiz  Alia,  and 
his  modest  teftnms  widi  suspicion.  In  the  late  1980s,  they  report- 
ecfly  supported  a  group  of  conservatives  centered  around  Hoxha’s 
widow,  in  of^positum  to  Alia. 

Uncler  Hoxha  the  communist  regime  essentially  ignored  inter- 
rwtkmally  recognized  standards  of  hurrum  rights.  According  to  a 
landmark  Amnesty  International  report  puhUriied  in  1984,  Alba¬ 
nia’s  human  r^ts  record  was  disrrial  under  Hoxha.  The  regime 
denied  its  citizens  fteedknn  of  exi»ewion,  rdigitm,  movement,  and 
association  although  the  constitution  of  1976  ostensibly  guaranteed 
each  of  these  rights.  In  fact,  the  constitution  effectively  circum¬ 
scribed  the  exercise  of  pditi^  liberties  that  the  regime  interpret¬ 
ed  as  contrary  to  the  established  socialist  order.  In  addition,  the 
reg^e  tried  to  deny  die  pt^Hilation  access  to  information  other 
than  that  disseminated  by  die  govemment-contrdled  media.  The 
secretpoikeroutinely  vi<dated  the  {Hivmryttf  persons,  hcnnes,  and 
cmmnuttkatiotts  and  made  arbitrary  arrests.  The  courts  ensured 
that  verdicts  were  rendered  from  the  party’s  political  perspective 
rather  than  affording  due  process  to  the  accused,  vdx>  were  occa- 
skmally  sentenced  without  even  the  formdity  of  a  trial. 

After  Hoxha’s  death,  Alia  was  iqiparendy  unaUe  or  unwiUing 
to  maintain  the  totalitarian  system  of  terrcnr,  coerckm,  and  repres- 
rion  that  Hoxha  had  emidoj^  to  maintain  his  grip  on  the  party 
and  die  country.  Alia  rdaxed  the  most  ovmt  Stalinist  controls  over 
the  population  and  instructed  the  internal  securky  strucmre  to  use 
more  sidide,  buieauoatic-audKnitarian  medianims  diaiacteristic 
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of  Um  pott'Stalin  Soviet  Unkm  Md  East  European  regimes.  He 
attowed  greater  contact  vndi  the  outside  wMld,  induding  eased  trav* 
d  restrictions  for  Attianians,  aldiou^  the  l^gusimi  demanded  Indies 
equivalent  to  six  months*  salary  for  the  average  Albanian  to  ob* 
tain  the  documents  needed  for  a  pasq;)ort.  More  foreigners  were 
allowed  to  visit  Albania,  and  they  repented  a  generally  mine  rdaxed 
atmoqihere  ansemg  the  population  as  well  as  a  leas  repressive  politi* 
cal  and  antirdigious  dkaate.  Official  sources  admitted  that  social 
discipline,  eyiciaHy  among  young  Albanians,  was  breaking  down 
in  the  late  19M.  T^couittry's  youth  increasingly  refined  to  accept 
and  even  openly  rejected  the  values  advanced  under  the  offic^ 
communist  ideology.  Moreover,  smaD-scalerdteOicns  were  rqtorted 
more  fi«q|uendy  after  Hoxha’a  death.  Yet  these  developments  did 
not  alter  the  regime’s  exdusive  hold  on  political  power  after  the 
1980s. 

The  dramatic  colliqiae  of  communist  rule  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
1989^parently  had  a  devastating  effect  on  die  internal  social  and 
polidcal  situation  m  Albania  deqate  Alia’s  effixts  to  contain  it.  Mas¬ 
sive  demonstrations  against  communist  rule  followed  by  liberali¬ 
zation  and  democratization  in  Eastern  Europe  began  to  affect 
Albania  in  1990.  The  power  of  the  security  police  was  successfully 
challenged  by  massive  numbers  of  largely  unoiganized  demonstra¬ 
tors  demanc^g  reforms  and  democratic  elections.  Unrest  began 
with  denumstradons  in  Sikoder  in  January  1990  that  forced  authori- 
des  to  dedare  a  state  of  emergency  to  queD  the  protests.  Berat  work¬ 
ers  staged  strikes  protesting  low  wages  in  May.  During  July  1990, 
approximatdy  5,000  Albaiiians  sought  refuge  on  the  grounds  of 
foreign  emba^es  in  an  effort  to  flee  Albania.  The  security  forces 
reportedly  killed  himdreds  of  asylum  seekers  either  in  the  streets 
outside  foreign  compounds  or  after  they  were  detained,  but  even 
such  extreme  measures  did  not  stanch  the  uruvst. 

In  September  1990,  Alia  acceded  to  die  requirements  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Security  and  Gooperadon  in  Europe,  committing  Al¬ 
bania  to  respect  die  human  rights  and  ptdidcal  freedoms  embodied 
in  the  1975  Helsinki  Accords.  When  students  organized  demon- 
stradons  in  December  1990,  their  demands  for  polidcal  pluralism 
received  widespread  support  (see  Further  Moves  Toward  Democra¬ 
cy,  ch.  4).  Attempts  by  riot  police  to  break  up  the  demonstradons 
failed,  and  the  party’s  Central  Committee,  in  an  extraordinary 
meeting  called  by  AUa  to  discuss  the  growu^  unrest,  decided  not 
to  use  further  force.  The  fidlowing  year,  the  security  forces  were 
not  in  evidence  at  large  political  demonstradons  and  were  unable 
to  stop  thousai^s  refugees  tram  boarding  ships  bound  for  Italy 
or  from  crossing  the  border  into  Greece.  However,  the  security 
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forces  attempted  to  maintain  ctmtrol  by  forcing  the  authorities  to 
give  the  Pec^de’s  Army  contrd  over  t^  ports  of  Vlor£,  Durres, 
Shengpn,  ami  Sarande.  The  army  was  ordered  to  dear  the  ports 
of  potmidal  refugees  and  to  establish  a  blockade  around  them. 

Bmal  Cod$ 

Prior  to  the  reforms  of  the  early  19908,  a  politically  ami  ideo* 
logically  oriented  penal  code  facilitated  systematic  violations  of  hu¬ 
man  ri^ts  and  eiuuied  the  conununist  party  contrd  over  all  aspects 
of  Albania’s  political,  economic,  and  cultural  life.  Artide  53  of  the 
1982  code,  for  example,  broadly  defined  sabotage  as  “activity  or 
inactivity  to  weaken  or  undermine  the  operations  of  the  state  and 
the  Albanian  Party  of  Labor,  the  socialist  economy,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the  state  and  sodety’’ — a  crime 
punishable  by  at  least  ten  years’  imprisonment  or  by  deat!'  The 
crime  of  “fascist,  anti-<fomocratic,  rdigious,  warmongeriug,  and 
anti-socialist  agitation  and  propaganda,”  as  defined  by  Artide  55, 
carried  a  penalty  of  three  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  or,  in  war¬ 
time,  not  less  than  ten  years’  imprisonment  or  death.  Artide  47 
stipulated  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  years  or  death  for  “flight 
from  the  state”  or  for  “refusal  to  return  to  the  fatherland.”  The 
penal  code  listed  a  total  of  thirty-fcmr  offenses  punishable  by  death, 
of  which  twdve  were  political  and  deven  were  military.  Although 
individuals  accused  of  criminal  bdiavior  theoretically  had  the  ri^t 
to  present  a  defense,  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  professional  attorney;  the  private  piactice  of  law  in  Al¬ 
bania  had  been  banned  in  1%7. 

In  1990,  following  serious  and  widespread  public  unrest,  steps 
were  taken  to  liberalize  the  penal  code.  The  number  of  offenses 
punishable  by  death  was  reduced  fiom  thirty-four  to  deven,  women 
were  exempted  from  the  death  penalty,  the  maximum  prison  sen¬ 
tence  for  “anti-socialist  agitation  and  propaganda”  was  reduced 
from  twenty-five  to  ten  years,  the  maximum  prison  sentence  for 
attempts  to  leave  the  country  iUegally  also  was  reduced  fiom  twenty- 
five  to  ten  years,  the  legal  status  of  lawyers  was  restored,  and  the 
official  ban  on  religious  activity  was  alx>lished. 

Pmutl  Sytiem 

The  communist  regime  maintained  an  extensive  system  of  prisons 
and  labor  camps,  induding  six  institutions  for  political  prisoners, 
nine  for  nonpolitical  prisoners,  and  fourteen  where  pditkal  pris- 
(Miers  served  their  sentences  together  with  regular  criminals.  In¬ 
mates  provided  the  state’s  vital  mining  industry  with  an  ine]q>ensive 
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source  of  labor.  In  1985  there  were  an  estimated  32,000  prisoners 
in  the  country. 

Conditions  in  the  prisons  and  labor  camps  were  abysmal. 
Maltreatment  as  well  as  physical  and  mental  torture  of  political 
prisoners  and  other  prisoners  of  conscience  were  common.  Sporadic 
strikes  and  rebellions  in  the  labor  camps,  to  which  the  Sigurimi 
often  responded  with  military  force,  resulted  in  the  death  of  more 
than  1 ,000  prisoners  as  weU  as  the  execution  of  many  survivors 
after  they  were  suppressed. 

Many  political  prisoners  were  purged  party  officials  and  their 
relatives.  Reflecting  Hoxha’s  paranoia,  some  of  them  were  resen¬ 
tenced  without  trial  for  allegedly  participating  in  political  conspira¬ 
cies  while  in  prison.  Former  iiunates  reported  that  they  managed 
to  survive  their  incarceration  only  through  the  assistance  of  rela¬ 
tives  who  brought  them  food  and  money. 

Under  Alia,  several  amnesties  resulted  in  the  release  of  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  large  prison  and  labor-camp  population,  although 
most  of  those  released  were  prisoners  over  the  age  of  sixty  who  had 
already  served  long  terms.  In  1991,  for  example,  the  APL  attempted 
to  improve  its  popularity  by  pushing  a  sweeping  amnesty  law  for 
political  prisoners  through  the  communist-dominated  People’s  As¬ 
sembly,  and  all  such  prisoners  were  freed  by  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  amnesty  law  provided  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  incarcer¬ 
ated  for  political  crimes,  but  not  persons  convicted  of  terrorist  acts 
that  residted  in  deaths  or  other  serious  consequences.  Specifically, 
it  applied  to  persons  sentenced  for  agitation  and  propaganda  against 
the  state;  participation  in  illegal  political  organizations,  meetings, 
or  demonstrations;  failure  to  report  crimes  against  the  state;  slan¬ 
dering  or  insulting  the  state;  and  absence  without  leave  or  deser¬ 
tion  from  military  service.  It  provided  for  material  compensation, 
including  lost  wages  or  pensions,  for  time  spent  in  prison;  for 
preferential  access  to  housing,  education,  and  employment;  and 
gave  compensatory  damages  to  the  families  of  political  prisoners 
who  were  executed  or  who  died  in  detention  without  trial.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  established  a  commission  that  included  members  of  the  new, 
independent  Association  of  Former  Political  Prisoners  to  investigate 
atrocities  carried  out  by  the  state. 

Security  Forces 

Until  April  1991 ,  all  security  and  police  forces  were  responsible  to 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  which  also  exercised  authority  over 
the  judicial  system  and  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
country’s  laws.  In  January  1991,  tlie  minister  of  internal  affairs, 
Simon  Ste&ni,  hdd  both  high  communist  party  and  government 
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poets  as  a  monber  of  die  PolidHuo  and  as  one  of  three  ckputy  prime 
ministers. 

Eadk  security  or  police  organisation — the  Sigurimi,  the  Frontier 
Guards,  and  tli«  People’s  Police — constituted  a  separate  directorate 
within  the  ministry;  each  had  a  larger  proportion  {^personnel  who 
were  party  membm  than  did  the  armed  forces  because  of  the  need 
finr  pdUtical  rrliahilily.  In  the  Sigurimi,  for  example,  neariy  all  serv¬ 
ing  personnel  were  believed  to  be  party  members.  In  the  Frontier 
Guards  and  People’s  Police,  all  officers  and  many  other  personnel 
were  party  members. 

The  Sigurimi  were  the  security  police  forces.  Organized  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  party  and  government  system,  these  forces  were  responsi- 
tde  for  suj^ressing  deviation  fiiom  communist  idec^gy  and  for 
investigating  serious  crimes  on  a  national  scale.  Frontier  Guards, 
as  their  name  implied,  maintained  the  security  of  state  borders. 
The  People’s  Police  were  the  local  or  munieij^  police. 

In  April  1991 ,  shordy  after  the  country’s  first  Ctm  elections,  the 
communist-dominated  Peoide’s  Assembly  abcdidied  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs.  It  was  replaced  by  a  new  Ministry  of  Public 
Order  with  authority  over  the  Pet^e’s  Police.  In  addition,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  new  National  Security  Committee  within  the  Council  of 
Ministers  was  given  contred  over  the  Sigurimi.  Both  organizations, 
however,  were  headed  by  the  same  officials  who  had  directed  them 
within  the  old  Ministry  of  Internal  Affturs. 

In  July  1991,  the  communist-dominated  k^slature  abedished  the 
Sigurimi  and  estaUished  a  new  National  Information  Service  (NIS) 
in  its  place.  It  was  undear  to  Western  observers  to  what  extent 
the  new  organization  would  be  different  from  its  much-hated 
predecessor  because  at  least  some  of  its  personnd  probably  had 
served  in  the  Sigurimi.  Only  former  Sigurimi  leaders  were  exduded 
firom  the  new  NIS.  Oj^nents  of  the  Sigurimi  argued  that  former 
officers  should  not  be  rehired  but  re^daced  with  new,  untainted 
government  emjdoyees.  The  officers,  however,  argued  that  the  new 
organization  needed  experienced  investigators  who  had  not  vio¬ 
lated  existiig  laws  or  abused  their  power  as  Sigurimi  officers. 

The  NIS’s  stated  mission  was  to  enforce  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Albania  and  the  civil  rights  of  its  dtizens.  It  was  forbidden 
to  conduct  unauthorized  investigations,  and  it  was  required  to 
respect  the  rights  of  citizens  in  every  case  except  instances  in  which 
the  constitution  itself  had  been  violated.  Political  activities  within 
the  NIS  were  banned. 

In  1991  the  rate  of  reported  homicides  doubled  and  robberies 
tripled  over  the  similar  period  in  1990.  Instances  of  illegal  posses¬ 
sion  and  use  of  firearms  were  repotted .  The  increase  in  violent  crime 
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was  viewed  so  seriously  that  some  dtizens  bdieved  that  social  anar¬ 
chy  was  overwhelming  the  state’s  ability  to  handle  it.  The  end  of 
the  party’s  monopoly  on  political  power  and  the  curbing  of  the  coer¬ 
cive  power  of  the  state’s  law  enforcement  mechanism  gave  many 
common  criminals  courage  to  act.  The  minister  of  public  order 
cited  a  general  breakdown  in  law  enforcement  and  public  safety 
in  Albania  in  1991.  He  reported  that  many  crimes  were  being  com¬ 
mitted  by  unemployed  inchviduals,  common  criminals  inadvertently 
released  fiom  prison  under  political  anmesties,  and  citizens  tak¬ 
ing  revenge  on  offidals  of  the  former  communist  regime.  He  blamed 
many  problems  of  the  police  on  their  former  cooperation  with  the 
Sigurimi  in  its  role  of  protecting  the  party  and  state  s^^ainst  the 
citizeiu.  According  to  the  minister,  the  p(^ce  would  be  depoliti- 
cized,  and  patriotic,  l^al,  and  professioiud  training  would  replace 
members’  former  political  indoctrination. 

When  the  People’s  Assembly  e^ablished  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Order,  it  {daced  the  Frontier  Guards  and  the  Directorate  of  Prison 
Administration,  both  of  which  had  been  in  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs,  in  the  Ministry  of  People’s  Defense  and  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  respectively.  Slmrtly  thereafter,  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow 
of  Albanian  refugees  and  g;  «wing  problems  writh  drug  trafficking 
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throu|^  Albanian  tcxritory,  Italy  signed  a  cooperatkm  agreement 
with  Albania  under  adii^  it  would  help  train  and  equq>  the 
demoraliaed  poliee  and  Frontier  Guarcb.  Albania  soi^tt  wmilar 
assertance  frnn  Fholand  and  Romania  and  ^^ilied  to  join  the  In¬ 
ternational  Police  Qiiganixatkm  (Interpol).  Tlie  head  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Prison  Administratimi  jdM^ed  tt>  imixove  jdiysical 
conditions  in  Albania’s  priscms,  to  terminate  routine  detention  of 
minors  with  adults,  and  to  introduce  corrective,  educational,  and 
recreational  ptogranu. 

The  Directorate  of  Law  and  Order,  the  Directorate  (^Criminal 
Police,  and  the  Directorate  of  Forces  for  the  Restoration  of  Order — 
the  latter  jnesumably  being  qpedal  riot  control  units — remained 
under  the  control  oS  the  Minbtry  of  PuUk  Order.  In  defense  of 
his  decision  not  to  reorganize,  the  minister  of  public  order  dted 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  restructure  the  police  force  when  crime 
was  increasing  rapidly.  He  also  noted  that  planned  cufoacks  would 
reduce  police  personnel  by  30  percent.  Many  Albanians,  however, 
blamed  years  of  communist  dictatorship  and  poverty  for  allowing 
economic  conditions  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  the  system 
was  cdli^Ming  in  a  crime  wave  and  local  ffisorder.  Some  citizens 
believed  that  they  needed  the  right  to  carry  arms  as  protection 
against  increasing  violent  crime  and  social  anarchy. 

DinctoraU  of  State  Security 

The  Directorate  of  State  Security,  or  Sigurimi,  which  was 
abtdished  in  July  1991  and  refdaced  by  the  NIS,  celebrated  March 
20,  1943,  as  its  founding  day.  Hoxha  typically  credited  the  Sigu¬ 
rimi  as  having  been  instrumental  in  his  faction’s  gaining  power 
in  Albania  over  other  partisan  groups,  llie  People’s  Defense  Di¬ 
vision,  formed  in  1945  from  Hoik’s  most  reliable  resistance  fight¬ 
ers,  was  the  precursor  to  the  Sigurimi’s  5,000  uniformed  internal 
security  force.  In  1989  the  division  was  organized  into  five  regi¬ 
ments  of  mechanized  infantry  that  could  be  ordered  to  qudl  domes¬ 
tic  distuibanoes  ponng  a  dueat  to  the  party  leaderdiip.  ']^  Sigurimi 
had  an  estimated  10,000  officers,  approximately  2,500  of  whom 
were  assigned  to  the  People’s  Army.  It  was  organized  with  both 
a  national  headquarters  and  district  headquarters  in  each  of  Alba- 
nia’s  twenty-six  districts. 

The  mission  of  the  Sigurimi,  and  presumably  its  successor,  was 
to  prevent  revdution  and  to  suppress  opposition  to  the  regime. 
Alffiough  groups  of  Albanian  4migr4s  sou^t  Western  support  for 
dteir  efforts  to  overthrow  the  communists  in  die  late  1940s  a^  early 
1950s,  they  quickly  ceased  to  be  a  credible  dueat  to  the  communist 
regime  betmise  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sigurimi. 
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The  activities  of  the  Sigurimi  woe  directed  mmre  toward  politi¬ 
cal  and  ideok^ical  c^ipositkm  than  crimes  against  persons  or 
pitq)erty,  untess  the  lattCT  were  sufficiently  seiiotts  and  wide^Mread 
to  threiuen  the  regime.  Its  activities  permeated  Albanian  society 
to  the  extent  that  every  third  citizen  had  either  served  time  in  labor 
campsorbeeninterrogatedby^gurimiofficers.^gurimiperBon- 
nd  were  generally  career  vohmteers,  recommended  by  loyri  party 
members  and  suli^ecled  to  careful  poUtkal  and  psychok^pcal  screen¬ 
ing  before  they  wore  selected  to  jtm  the  service.  They  had  an  elite 
status  and  ergoyed  many  privileges  dengned  to  maintain  their  relia¬ 
bility  and  dedkatitm  to  die  party. 

The  Sigurimi  vtan  organized  into  sections  covering  political  con¬ 
trol,  censorship,  public  records,  prison  can^,  internal  security 
troops,  physical  security,  countere^fucmage,  and  foreign  intriligwirf;. 
The  political  control  section’s  primary  fonction  was  monitoring  the 
idedk^;ical  correctness  of  party  members  and  other  citizens.  It  was 
reqsonsihle  for  purging  the  party,  government,  military,  and  its 
own  i^iparatus  of  individuals  closely  associated  wtith  Yugoslavia, 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  China  after  Albania  broke  from  successive 
alliances  with  each  of  those  coimtries.  One  estimate  irulicated  that 
at  least  170  communist  party  Pditburo  or  Central  Qnnmittee  mem¬ 
bers  were  executed  as  a  resdt  of  the  Sigurimi’s  investigations.  The 
political  control  section  was  also  involved  in  an  extensive  program 
of  monitoring  private  teleplmne  conversaticms.  The  censorship  sec¬ 
tion  operated  within  the  press,  radio,  newspapers,  and  other  com¬ 
munications  media  as  well  as  within  cultural  societies,  schools,  and 
other  organizations.  The  public  records  section  administered 
government  documents  and  statistics,  primarily  social  and  economic 
statistics  that  were  handled  as  state  secrets.  The  prison  camps  sec¬ 
tion  was  charged  with  the  pditical  reeducation  of  inmates  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  degree  to  which  they  posed  a  danger  to  society. 
Local  police  supplied  guards  for  fourteen  prison  camps  through¬ 
out  tile  country.  The  physical  security  section  provided  guards  for 
important  party  and  government  officials  and  installations.  The 
counterespionage  section  was  responsible  for  neutralizing  foreign 
int^^ence  <q)erations  in  Afoania  as  well  as  for  mmiitoring  domestic 
movements  parties  (qiqiosed  to  Albania’s  communist  party.  Fi- 
nidly,  the  ftneign  intelligenoe  section  maintained  personnel  abroad 
and  at  home  to  obtain  int^gence  about  foreign  capabilities  and 
intentions  that  affected  Afoania’s  national  security.  Its  officers  oc- 
cui^d  cover  pontions  in  Albania’s  ftneign  diplomatic  missions, 
tn^  (^ces,  and  cultund  centers. 

In  early  1992,  information  on  the  organization,  reqxmsibilities, 
and  functkms  of  the  NIS  was  not  avaSifole  in  Western  puUkations. 
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Sfune  WeMera  obtcsven  believed,  however,  that  many  of  the 
t^Soots  and  leaden  of  the  NIS  iMd  aoved  in  the  l^iguimu  and  that 
die  bMk  ftructuiea  of  the  tvro  Mganizationi  were  amilar. 

FimUitr  Otmtdi 

In  1989  the  Pnmtiar  Guards  included  idiout  7,000  troops  or- 
ganbed  mtobattslioii-daed  fbiinatkms.  AMiough  ocganiaed  strictly 
akmg  nulitwy  Knes,  die  Fn»iti»  Guards  were  subordinate  to  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Afiain  until  its  dbditkm  in  April  1991  wdten 
they  were  stdxMxlinated  to  the  I^nistry  of  Pecqde’s  Defense.  The 
mission  of  the  Frontier  Guards  was  to  protect  state  borden  and 
to  prevent  criminals,  smug^en,  or  other  infiltraton  firom  cross¬ 
ing  diem.  In  the  process,  they  were  also  diarged  with  stof^ing  Al¬ 
banians  from  leaving  die  country  illegally.  They  were  effective  in 
enfitrdng  its  dosed  borden,  aldiough  some  Albanians  stiB  managed 
to  esaqie.  During  die  period  of  Albania’s  greatest  iscdation  from 
its  neii^bon,  the  lack  of  open  border  crossing  points  simpliiied 
header  control.  F<nr  example,  in  1985  Albania  opened  its  first  border 
crossing  point  with  Greece,  fourteen  yean  after  it  had  reestablished 
diidomatk  relations  with  Athens.  In  1990,  however  the  Frontier 
Guards  were  increasingly  less  able  to  prevent  illegal  crossings  by 
well-armed  citizens,  who  firequendy  sought  refuge  in  Greece  and 
Yugodavia. 

Personnel  fr>r  the  Frontier  Guards  generally  came  firom  the  an¬ 
nual  conscripdon  process  for  military  service,  but  the  organiza- 
tkm  also  had  career  personnel.  The  Frontier  Guards  training  schod 
was  estaUished  in  1953  in  Tirane,  and  its  students,  as  well  as  con¬ 
scripted  Frontier  Guards,  were  carefully  screened  to  ensure  their 
pditical  rdiability. 

FiopU*i  BoUet 

In  1989,  the  People’s  Police  had  five  branches:  the  Pdice  for 
Economic  Objectives,  Communications  Pdice,  Fire  Police,  De¬ 
tention  Police,  and  General  Police.  The  Police  for  Economic  Ob¬ 
jectives  served  as  a  guard  force  for  state  buildings,  factories, 
emutmetion  projects,  and  similar  enterprises.  The  Cmnmunica- 
tkms  Police  guarded  Albania’s  lines  of  communication,  including 
bridges,  railroads,  and  the  tdbphone  and  tdegraph  network.  Fire- 
fig^litmg  was  also  considered  a  police  funetkm  uad  was  carried  out 
by  die  Fire  Police.  The  Detention  Pdioe  served  as  {»ison  and  labor 
camp  guards.  Finally,  the  General  Police  coneqxmded  to  th 
cal  or  municipal  police  in  othm-  countries  and  attended  to  i 
regubtkm  and  criminal  investigadems. 
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Courts^  Fred  Coimd 


Although  the  funcdons  of  the  General  Police  overlapped  with 
thoee  of  the  security  poiioe  to  some  extent,  die  General  Police  oper¬ 
ated  at  the  local  radi^  dian  the  nittional  levd.  However,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  General  Poiioe  in  largw  u>wBs  had  internal  security 
sections  that  coordinated  their  acdvines  with  those  of  the  security 
pdice.  They  maintained  records  on  pn^itkal  dissidents,  Albani¬ 
ans  Uvii^  outade  their  home  districts,  and  fbre^  vintms  and  resi¬ 
dent  aliens.  Hiey  also  monitored  the  kfendfication  cards  that 
Albanian  citizens  were  required  to  carry.  These  cards,  which  con¬ 
tained  family  and  enqiloyment  raformation  and  were  required  for 
travel  between  cities  and  villages,  constituted  an  effective  control 
over  the  movement  of  the  pc^mlation. 

Service  in  the  People’s  Pd^  was  usually  a  three-year  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  individuals  who  had  previouily  served  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  were  preferred.  After  19^,  howe^r,  detailed  information 
on  the  operatkms,  staffing,  and  training  of  die  People’s  Police  was 
generally  not  known  outside  ot  Albania. 

AuxOia^  Pioliee 

All  able-bodied  men  were  required  by  a  1948  law  to  spend  two 
manths  assisting  the  local  police.  They  served  widi  the  Peoide’s  Po¬ 
lks  in  dieir  kxalities,  wearii^;  poiioe  uniforms  that  were  disdiiguiahed 
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fay  tt  nd  amdliMid.  The  Auxffiacy  Pofitt  piovkied  additioiial  num- 
pemtat  far  iIms  refoter  fidke  and  alw  gave  «larfe  tegmeiit  of  the 
firauHarity  atMt,  and  pnawaidil^  a  more  lyn^mdietic 
aettvihiM  — paafalnas. 

la  eaily  fit  poSce  aad  iateiad  mcurity  fawm  urere  Joe¬ 
ing  the  ti^  coairel  they  oore  held  ovre  dre  popidatkm  They ,  and 
dre  regiam  tlMy  eupported.  were  baginotag  to  ykdd  to  die  haapact 
ofthepopufaVi  icwohrtkmailffareoiliaKidaitlopplBddieodiercoiB- 
muahpt  regimreb  Baotmlueope  in  late  1969  »d  1990.  Ahhoiigh 
poorer,  mow  iaobted,  and  amrerepreweddiaB  die  peoplee  of  ^ 
odmr  Eait  European  comwimiirooBal«iet,Alhaniani  were  begb- 
nii^  to  amert  dieir  dndt  aad  human  ri^bi. 


•  •  • 


Up-to-dare  Eai^bhdeagiiage  aouroea  on  Albania’s  anaed  f(»oes 
and  its  bternal  aecurity  iqiparatus  are  scarce  because  until  1991 
Albania  was  the  most  isolated  and  secretive  state  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
re^  and  in-dqith  research  on  these  subjects  was  inhibited.  Alba¬ 
nia’s  prmt  and  broadcast  media  provided  little  information  on  the 
cd^^’s  defense  capabilities  or  policies  and  even  less  on  its  inter¬ 
nal  security  forces.  Tht  Hista^  of  Albania,  Jhm  its  Origins  to  the  I^vstnt 
btf,  by  Stefonaq  Polio  and  Arbtm  Puto,  and  Tht  Etuyetopodia  of 
Miidmy  Histaiy,  by  R.  Ernest  bupuy  and  Trevor  Dupuy,  present 
historical  perqiectives  on  Albania’s  national  security  evolution. 
Kbus  Lange’s  “Albwiian  Security  Policies:  Concepts,  Meanmg, 
and  Realisation,”  is  the  best,  and  perhi^  only,  scholarly  article 
endusively  dedicated  to  AftMBiia’sniukmal  security.  F.  Stepl^Lar- 
rabee  and  Daniel  Ndson  address  Albania’s  historical  and  strategic 
relationahbs  with  its  neighbors  m  tlw  Balkans,  and  Yugoslavia  m 
paitkxdar.  Elez  Biberq’s  dAaib' A  Aeisfot  AfoairKl;  provides  a  valu¬ 
able  description  of  die  politieal  fortunes  of  party  officials  m  the  na¬ 
tional  security  apparatus  and  the  impact  of  the  party’s  changing 
foreign  policies  on  national  security. 

The  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS)  translations 
of  broadcasts  fixan  the  official  Albanian  news  agency  as  wdl  as  trans- 
latxms  of  Yugofbv  and  Gredt  broadcasts  have  bren  good  sources 
on  mtemal  security  develofunents,  eqiedaBy  since  1990.  FBIS  trans¬ 
lations  of  Yugoslav  puUicatimis  on  the  military  and  domestic  un¬ 
rest  m  Alba^  are  worthwhile  and  probably  generally  accurate 
despite  Yugoslavia’s  mterest  m  portraymg  Albania  m  an  unfavora¬ 
ble  li^t.  Louis  Zanga,  who  writes  on  Albania  m  Apert  en  EosUtn 
Aoipr  for  Radio  Free  Burt^ie/Radio  Uberty,  occasionally  discusses 
bternal  security  matrers.  ThoMiKtary  Balima,  puMished  annually 
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by  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  also  provides 
inlinrniatkm  on  the  dumging  rorganiaationai  structure,  siae,  and 
equ4»nait  of  the  armed  forces  over  time.  (For  forther  inlhrma- 
tion  and  complete  dtatkms,  see  Bibliography.) 
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TahU  1.  Atdrie  Coiwtrsim  Catffiemts  and  Factors 


Whan  you  kaow  Mukviy  by  To  find 


Mffliaietan  .  0.04  indte* 

Cemiiiieten .  0.39  ncke* 

Meten .  3.3  feet 

Kikmieten .  0.62  myce 

Hectaiei  (10,000  m*) .  2.47  acice 

Squaic  Ulomeien  .  0.39  iqiiare  milea 

Cubic  meten .  3S.3  cubic  feet 

liten .  0.26  gdfeai 

Kfeigtanu  .  2.2  pouadf 

Metric  tone  .  0.98  Icag  teat 

.  1.1  (hoit  tone 

.  2,204  poundi 

Degieei  Cebiui .  1.8  degreet  Fahrenheit 

(Centigrade)  and  add  32 


Table  2.  Population  cf  Largest  Cities  and  Towns,  1987 


City  or  Town 

Popularion 

City  or  Town 

Popularion 

Hrani  . 

Berat  . 

.  40,500 

Ourrea  . 

....  78,700 

Rer  . 

.  40,300 

Elba  tan  . . 

78,300 

Luahnj£  . 

.  26,900 

Shkoifer  . 

_  76,300 

Kavaje . 

.  24,200 

Vlor«  . 

67,700 

Gjirokaatfrr . 

.  23,800 

Koivi . 

-  61,300 

Kupovi  . 

.  20,600 

Source:  Baaed  on  infermatiiw  feom  Ijaten  SWittihr  i  R.P.S.  TiSh^ipirisi,  79M  (Statutical 
Yearbook  oftfaePeopie’aSocialiat  Republic  of  Afliania,  1988),  TiranS,  19M,  26-28. 


Table  3.  Structure  of  Realized  Net  Material 
ProJbut  by  Sector,  Selected  Years,  1938-83 
(in  percentages,  using  1981  prices)  * 


Sector  1938  1930  1980  1970  1960  1963 


Agriculture .  93.1  73.2  37.6  34.2  32.7  34.1 

Induatry .  3.8  7.0  18.6  28.2  43.6  43.3 

Conatruction  .  0.8  3.1  6.3  7.1  6.7  7.8 

Servkea  .  2.3  16.7  37.3  30.3  17.0  14.8 


TOTAL  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


*  Net  material  product — aee  Otonary. 

Source:  Baaed  on  information  from  Econonuat  Intelligence  Unh,  CmaOj  fnfik:  Bahina, 
AOmut,  1990-91,  London,  1990,  37. 
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ToUt  4.  Eeouomie  loSectan,  1961-88 
(in  percentage  average  annual  increaie) 


i 

1961-70 

1971-80 

1981-88 

Net  material  prodaci '  . 

7.4 

4.6 

1.7  • 

Olabal  social  prodnet  . 

8.3 

5.4 

2.2  • 

Net  material  pradnet  per  capita . 

4.4 

2.2 

Grom  induatiisl  ptnduction  . 

9.8 

7.5 

2.8 

Industrial  Wmt  psoductivity  *  . 

1.5 

1.8 

1.3 

Grom  agricultural  production . 

6.0 

3.8 

1.5 

Agrkulmral  labor  productivity  *  . 

1.0 

-  0.2 

-  2.0 

Freight  tranapomslian  *  . 

9.0 

6.7 

0.8 

Grom  investment  . 

8.4 

4.9 

1.5 

Reiailsaies*  . 

5.7 

4.6 

3.4 

'  Net  BUMriit  prodaci  wf  Okauty. 

I  BaiauMd. 

*  Labor  pradnetrity  is  dafiowd  aa  0taaa  production  par  employee. 

*  nonwiric  cranapectatiaa  by  road,  rad,  aod  tea  aa  meaaured  in  um-kilameten. 

*  At  cunent  pcicea. 


Sources:  Based  on  information  from  Per  Sandstrom  and  dijan  Sjdberg,  “Albanian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Pecfotmance:  Stagnaiion  in  the  ISSOa,*’  iSmid  StaJm  [Glasgow],  43,  No. 
3,  1991,  937. 


Tabu  5.  Net  Material  Product  by  Branch  of  Origin, 
1986,  1988,  and  1990 
(in  millions  of  leks)  * 


Bnnch  of  Oiigbi 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Net  industrial  production  . 

20,128 

20,821 

20,033 

Net  agricultural  production . 

8,828 

8,376 

8,591 

Conattuctioo  . 

2,861 

2,851 

2,820 

Traiu|iortation . 

....  971 

991 

904 

Dommtic  trade  . 

892 

0^0 

788 

Foteign  trade . 

727 

720 

777 

Other . 

....  355 

348 

365 

TOTAL 

34,762 

34,953 

34,278 

*  For  value  of  the  iAr-tet  doaiacy. 


Source:  Baaed  on  mfotmation  from  Anders  Adund  and  Oijan^8beig,  “Ptivatiaation  and 
TMnaition  to  a  Mariaef  Economy  in  ABrnnia,*’  Gmumauit  Eenmmct  and  Eemumk 
TVmi^nwahaa  (Abingdon,  United  Kingdom],  4,  No.  1,  1992,  137. 
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Tabu  6.  Stnutun  of  Work  Font  by  Stctofr, 
SaUetod  Yam,  1960-87 
(in  percentiles) 


Sector  1960  1970  1900  1985  1987 

Agticuhiue . . .  5S.6  52.2  51.4  51.3  52.0 

Indutoy  .  15.1  19.2  21.8  22.3  22.9 

CoBMnictioii .  11.4  9.9  9.1  8.0  7.1 

TranspoitatUHi  and  communicariona  . .  2.0  2.3  2.5  2.9  2.9 

Trade .  5.9  5.9  4.8  4.8  4.6 

Educadon  and  culture  .  3.4  4.7  4.6  4.5  4.4 

Heahh  .  2.7  2.6  3.0  2.8  2.9 

Odier  .  3.9  3.2  2.8  3.4  3.2 

TOTAL  100.0  ioOO  ioo!o  ioo!o  100.0 


Source:  Baaed  on  inlbmiatioa  fiom  HuHiHktr  i  R.P.S.  TiSkfifimi,  79M  (Statiitiral 

Yearfaodi  of  die  People’e  Sodalist  Republic  of  Albania,  1988),  ToanS,  1968,  69. 


TabU  7.  Primary  Agriculture^  Output,  SeUcied  Years,  1979-88 
(in  thousands  of  tons) 


Pradua 

1979-81  ■ 

1985 

1987 

1988 

Wheat  . 

492 

530 

565 

589 

Com  . 

318 

400 

320 

306 

All  cereala  . 

916 

1,055 

1,010 

1,024 

Potatoea  . 

112 

136 

135 

137 

Meat  ’  . 

52 

54 

55 

56 

Vegetablea  (induding  mdona)  . 

193 

186 

188 

188 

Tomatoea  . 

44 

47 

48 

48 

Fruit  (excluding  melona)  . 

156 

193 

210 

216 

Sugar  beeta  . 

298 

320 

360 

360 

Malt . 

326 

342 

346 

347 

E«g» . 

10 

13.2 

13.2 

14 

'  Annual  average!. 

'  Beef,  nratton,  and  pock. 


Source:  Baaed  on  information  from  Economiat  Intdligence  Unit,  CtunUy  Pmfik:  Bulguia, 
AlbmU,  1990-91,  London,  1990,  40. 


AHama:  A  County  &udy 


TMt  8.  Stnutun  of  Industry, 
StUcUd  Years,  1950-88 
(in  percentages) 


Praduct 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1985 

1968 

Food  . 

64.1 

43.5 

30.4 

25.6 

25.3 

24.7 

oa . 

18.8 

15.5 

14.9 

9.2 

5.7 

5.2 

Lifkt  iadottiy  . 

7.8 

21.6 

19.9 

15.5 

16.3 

16.2 

Wood  and  paper  . 

6.7 

11.2 

8.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.1 

BuBdiBg  materiali  . 

3.S 

4.7 

5.6 

7.9 

6.3 

5.8 

Engineering . 

3.1 

2.9 

7.6 

12.5 

14.7 

14.5 

Copper . 

2  2 

0.8 

5.2 

6.4 

7.6 

8.8 

Chromite  . 

2.1 

2.0 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

Printing . 

1.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Coal . 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

Eiecttie  power  . 

0.5 

1.1 

2.0 

3.6 

2.9 

3.1 

Ghcmicals  . . 

0.3 

0.6 

3.3 

4.7 

5.5 

5.9 

GlaM  and  ceratniet  . 

.  .  — 

0.2 

06 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Iron  and  metallurgy . 

tt.a. 

1.3 

2.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

Other . 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

TOTAL*  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^neana  nf  gii^ik. 

available. 

*  Flgurea  may  not  add  to  100  parceiU  brcauae  of  roundmg  or  becauae  of  unverified  information  in 


aource. 

Source;  Baaed  on  mfiarmacioB  from  Ijirtari  Slatirtihfr  i  R,F.S.  TiShqipirisi,  (StatuticaJ 
Yearbook  of  the  People’s  Sodalist  RepuUic  of  Albania,  1988),  Tirana,  1988,  82. 
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Table  9.  Ouipui  of  Mam  Industrial  Products, 
1980,  1985,  and  1988 

(in  thousands  of  tons  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Product 

1980 

19BS 

1988 

Electric  power  (in  millioni 
of  Idlowatt-hoiin)  . 

.  3,717 

3,147 

3,964 

Bliater  copper  . 

.  9.8 

11 

15 

Copper  wire  and  cable  . 

.  5.7 

9.4 

116 

Carbonic  ferrocbrome . 

.  12.2 

11.9 

38.7 

Metallurgical  coke . 

.  173 

250 

291 

Rolled  wrought  ateel  . 

.  96 

107 

96 

Phoaphate  fertilixer  . 

.  150 

157 

165 

Ammonium  nitrate  . 

.  109 

95 

96 

Urea  . 

.  88 

78 

77 

Sulfuric  acid  . . . 

.  72 

73 

81 

Cauatic  aoda  . 

.  25 

29 

31 

Soda  aab  . 

.  23 

22 

22 

Machinery  and  equipment  (in 
milliona  of  leka)  *  . 

.  350 

465 

496 

Spare  parta  (in  milliona  of  leka)  *  . 

.  327 

407 

493 

Cement . 

.  826 

642 

746 

Bricka  and  tiles  (in 

millions  of  pieces)  . 

.  294 

295 

319 

Refractory  bricks  (in 

millions  of  pieces)  . 

.  4.8 

28 

30 

Heavy  doth  (in 

millions  of  meters) . 

.  12.5 

12.3 

11  T 

Knitwear  (in  millions  of 
pieces)  . 

.  9.8 

11 

12.1 

Footwear  (in  thousands  of 

pairs) . 

.  4.735 

4,800 

5,396 

Tdevision  receivers  (in 
thousands) . 

.  21 

21.3 

16.5 

Radio  receivers  (in 

thousands) . 

.  8 

16 

25 

Cigarettes  (in  millions 
of  pieces) . 

.  4,950 

5,348 

5,310 

Soap  and  detergent . 

.  14.7 

18.2 

21.5 

*  For  value  of  the  lek^see  Gloitary. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  The  Europa  Worid  Year  Book,  1991,  1 ,  London^  1991 ,  301 . 
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Table  10.  Production  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Ores, 
Selected  Years,  1980-88 

(in  thousands  of  tons  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Product 

1980 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

Energy 

Coal . 

1,418 

2,010 

2,100 

2,230 

2,130 

2,184 

Crude  oil . 

1,900  * 

1,300  • 

1,200  * 

1,400  • 

1,200 

1,200  • 

Electricity  (in  giga- 

watt*liouta)  . . . 

3,717 

3,800 

3,147 

5,070 

4,200  * 

3,964 

Ores 

Chromite  . 

1,004 

960 

1,111 

1,207 

1,060 

1,109 

Copper . 

769 

1,007 

989 

1,024 

1,160 

1,087 

Ferronickd  . 

597 

1,080 

905 

n.a. 

970 

1,067 

■La. — HOC  avaiUbk. 
*  Eidinsifid. 


Sources:  Baaeci  on  infonnatioii  firom  Per  Sandstrom  and  Oijan  Sjoberg,  “Albanian  Economic 
Peribnuanoe:  Stagnation  in  the  1960s,”  Aoitf  Sftidia  [Glasgow],  43,  No.  5,  1991, 941. 


Table  11.  Me^  Trac&ig  Partners,  1982-87 
(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


Countiy 

1962 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Impoits 

Yugodavia  . 

.  74 

50 

43 

42 

46 

37 

Italy . 

.  42 

28 

27 

15 

9 

26 

Bulgaria  . 

.  23 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Romania  . 

.  19 

27 

20 

22 

23  • 

25 

West  Germany . 

.  17 

17 

15 

13 

21 

16 

France  . 

.  16 

8 

12 

15 

7 

6 

Poland  . 

.  15 

15 

11 

12  • 

12  * 

13 

Greece  . 

.  13 

18 

10 

3 

56 

14 

Hungary . 

.  12 

9 

8 

10 

11 

13 

China . 

.  4 

7 

2 

6 

13 

19 

United  States  . 

.  3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Britain  . 

n.a. 

2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Expotts 

Yugodavia  . 

.  74 

38 

46 

41 

47 

49 

West  Germany  . 

.  36 

22 

14 

16 

18 

16 

Italy . 

.  32 

27 

22 

20 

21 

34 

Romania  . 

.  27 

30 

25 

27 

28  • 

31 

Bulgaria  . 

.  23 

ii.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Poland  . 

.  18 

18 

12 

13  • 

14  • 

15 

United  States  . 

.  17 

4 

9 

12 

5 

3 

Greece  . 

.  12 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 

Hungary . 

.  11 

10 

8 

10 

14 

13 
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Table  11. — Continued 


Country  1982  1983  1984  1983  1986  1987 


Export*  (continued) 

Fntnce .  9  15  28  17  6  8 

Britain .  8  5  6  7  4  4 

China  .  n.a.  4  3  10  9  15 


n.a.— not  available. 

*  Eatimated. 

Source:  Baaed  on  information  from  Economiat  Intdligence  Unit,  Cnial^  htfiU: 

Altania,  1990-91,  London,  1990, 47;  and  International  Monetary  Fund,  Dinctim 
^  Trait  Statutia,  Waahington,  n.d. 


Tabu  12.  Major  Imports,  Selected  Years,  1970-88 
(in  percentages) 


Product 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1988 

Capital  gooda . 

32.8 

45.2 

21.7 

25.1 

31.5 

Spare  parta . 

7.2 

3.8 

2.5 

5.3 

4.8 

Fuela  and  minerala . 

21.6 

21.4 

35.8 

27.0 

23.1 

Chemicala . 

9.4 

8.3 

14.9 

14.1 

12.7 

Building  materiala  . 

1.8 

0.9 

2.6 

1.4 

0.1 

NonediUe  agricultural  product*  .... 

14.7 

11.3 

13.5 

12.8 

13.5 

Foodatuffa . 

3.4 

5.0 

4.0 

8.3 

8.1 

Conaumer  gooda . 

7.7 

4.1 

5.0 

6.0 

6.2 

TOTAL*  . 

100.0 

'00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  Figurea  nuy  not  add  to  total  becauae  of  rounding. 


Source:  Baaed  on  information  from  Gramoz  Pasbko,  “The  Albanian  Economy  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  19908,”  in  Oijan  Sjoberg  and  Michael  L.  Wyxan  (ed*.),  Emtmk 
Clunge  in  At  Balkan  Stata.  AOaiua,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yagatlama,  London,  1991, 
137. 
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Table  13.  Major  Exports,  Selected  Years,  1970-88 
(in  percentages) 


Product 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1988 

FueU  . 

i.7.4 

25.7 

29.0 

15.1 

7.9 

Electric  power  . 

ii.a. 

2.9 

9.1 

7.8 

7.3 

Minerals  and  metal* . 

31.1 

26.9 

24.5 

31.5 

39.8 

Chemical* . 

1.2 

0.3 

1.2 

0.7 

0.8 

Building  material*  . 

0.1 

0.7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

Nonedible  agricultural  product*  .... 

13.1 

9.4 

10.4 

14.6 

16.1 

Processed  food*  . 

15.1 

15.5 

8.4 

10.8 

8.7 

Unprocessed  food*  . 

4.4 

6.3 

5.4 

8.1 

8.2 

Consumer  good* . 

7.6 

12.3 

10.5 

10.7 

9.7 

TOTAL*  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

n.a. — not  available. 

*  Figure*  may  not  add  to  total  became  of  rounding. 


Source:  Baaed  on  infonnatioo  fram  ,Gram<a  Paahko,  “The  Albanian  Economy  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  1990*,“  in  Oijan  Sjdberg  and  Michael  L.  Wyzan  (ed*.),  Ecommit 
OmKfim  At  BaUm  Suets:  Atbasdt,  Butgaia,  Ramanie,  asid  Yugoslavia,  London,  1991, 
137. 
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Ixgnk — A  political  union  of  Geg  clans  under  a  sing^  head,  the  baj- 
raktar{q.p.).  Term  literally  means  “standard”  or  “banner.” 

b^nJOar—Ths  hereditary  leader  of  a  b^mk  {q.v.).  Term  literally 
means  “standard  bearer.” 

Bektashi — An  order  of  dervishes  of  the  Shia  branch  of  die  Muslim 
faith  founded,  acccnding  to  tradidon,  by  Hajji  Bektash  Wali 
of  Khotasan,  in  preaent'day  Iran,  in  die  diirteenth  century  and 
given  definidve  form  by  Balim,  a  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bektashis  continue  to  exist  in  the 
Balkans,  primarily  in  Albania,  where  their  chief  monastery  is 
at  Tiran£. 

bey — Ruler  of  a  province  under  the  Ottoman  EmjHre. 

caliph — Tide  of  Imnor  adopted  by  the  Ottoman  sultans  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  after  Sultan  Sdim  I  conquered  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  made  Egypt  a  sateUite  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  was 
recognized  as  guardian  of  the  hdiy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medi¬ 
na.  Term  literally  means  “successor”;  in  this  context,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

Comeam  (Council  for  Mutual  EoaKxnic  Assistance) — A  multilater¬ 
al  economic  alliance  headquartered  in  Moscow.  Albania  was 
effecdvely  expeUed  ftom  Comecon  in  1%2  after  the  rift  in  re- 
ladons  between  Moscow  and  Tirani.  Members  in  1989  were 
Bulgaria,  Cuba,  Gzedioslovakia,  the  German  Democradc  Re¬ 
public  (East  Germany),  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ^etnam.  Comecon  was  created 
in  1949,  ostensibly  to  promote  economic  development  of  mem¬ 
ber  states  through  cot^ieradon  and  spedalizadon,  but  actually 
to  enforce  Soviet  economic  dominadon  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
to  provide  a  counterweight  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  Also  r^rred 
to  as  CEMA  or  CMEA. 

Cominform  (Communist  Informadon  Bureau) — An  intemadon- 
al  organization  of  communist  parties,  ftrunded  and  controlled 
by  tlM  Soviet  Union  in  1947  and  dissolved  in  1956.  The  Gomin- 
form  published  propaganda  touting  intemadonal  conununist 
solidaiity  but  was  primarily  a  tool  of  Soviet  ftneign  policy.  The 
Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  was  expelled  in  June  1948. 

Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE) — 
Furthers  European  security  through  dtpkmiacy,  baaed  on 
reqpect  for  human  rights,  a  wide  variety  of  policies  and 
commitments  of  its  more  than  fifty  Adandc,  European,  and 
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Asian  member  countrks.  Founded  in  August  1975,  in  Hdsinki, 
^len  thirty-five  nations  signed  the  Final  Act,  a  pditically  bind¬ 
ing  declaratory  understanding  of  the  democratic  prindides 
governing  relations  among  nations,  which  is  better  known  as 
the  Hddnki  Accords  {q.oJ). 

Constantinople — Originally  a  Greek  dty,  Byzantium,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  die  Byzantine  Empire  by  ConstantiiM  the  Great 
and  was  soon  renamed  Constantinople  in  his  honor.  The  dty 
was  ciqitured  by  the  Turks  in  1453  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  Otmtnan  Empire.  The  Tmks  called  the  dty  Istanbul,  but 
most  of  the  non-Muslim  world  knew  it  as  Constantinople  un- 
tfi  about  1930. 

cult  of  perstmality — A  term  ouned  by  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  at  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1956  to  describe  the  rule  of  Joseph  V.  Stalin,  during 
which  the  Soviet  people  were  compelled  to  deify  the  dictatiMr. 
Other  r^tntniinit  leaders,  partkulaily  Albania’s  Enver  Hox- 
ha,  followed  Stalin’s  example  and  established  a  cult  of  person¬ 
ality  around  themsdves. 

democratic  centralism — ^A  Leninist  doctrine  requiring  discussion 
of  issues  until  a  decision  is  reached  by  the  party.  After  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  made,  discussion  concerns  only  planning  and  execution. 
This  method  of  decision  making  directed  lower  bodies  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  implement  the  decisions  of  higher  bodies. 

European  Community  (EC) — The  EC  comprises  three  commu¬ 
nities:  the  European  Coid  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC),  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC,  also  known  as  the 
Common  Market),  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
munity  (Euratom).  R«ch  community  is  a  legally  distinct  body, 
but  since  1967  diey  have  shared  common  governing  institu¬ 
tions.  The  EC  fimns  more  than  a  firamework  for  fiee  trade  and 
economic  cooperation:  tl^  signatories  to  the  treaties  govern¬ 
ing  the  communities  have  i^reed  in  principle  to  integrate  their 
economies  and  ultimately  to  form  a  pcditical  union.  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  die  Netherlands,  and  die  Federal 
Repub&  of  Gennany  (then  West  Germany)  are  diarter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  EC.  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  joined  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1973;  Greece  became  a  member  on  January  1,  1981; 
aiid  Portugal  and  Spain  entered  on  January  1,  19M.  In  late 
1991,  Gzechoslovdda,  Hungary  and  Pdand  iq^ilied  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

European  Currency  Unit  (ECU) — Instituted  in  1979,  die  ECU  is  the 
unit  qS  account  of  the  EC  (9*s.).  The  value  of  the  ECU  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  die  value  of  a  banket  that  includes  the  currencies  of 
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all  EC  naember  states.  In  establishing  the  value  of  the  basket, 
each  member’s  currency  receives  a  share  that  reflects  the  rela¬ 
tive  strcngdt  and  impoctanoe  of  the  member’s  eomoiny.  In  1987 
one  ECU  was  etpiivalent  to  about  one  United  Sta^  dollar. 

European  Rnonomic  Community  (EEC) — See  European  C<»n- 
munity. 

GDP  (gross  domestic  product) — measure  of  the  total  value  of 
gocxls  and  services  product  by  the  domestic  economy  during 
agiven  period,  usually  (me  year.  Obtained  by  adding  the  value 
(xmtributed  by  each  sector  of  die  economy  in  the  form  of  pn^ts, 
compensatkm  to  empkiyees,  and  depreciation  (omsumption  of 
cqiital).  Only  (jkunesticpitxluctkm  is  included,  not  income  aris¬ 
ing  from  investments  and  possessions  owned  alnoad,  hence  the 
use  of  the  word  daimstu  to  distinguish  GDP  from-groM  nation¬ 
al  product  (GNP — q.v.).  Real  GDP  is  the  value  of  GDP  when 
inflatkm  has  been  takm  into  account. 

giasnui^ — Public  discussion  of  issues;  accessibility  of  information 
so  that  die  puUic  can  become  familiar  with  it  and  discuss  it. 
The  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  mid-  to  late  1980’s  of 
using  die  media  to  make  information  available  on  some  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  in  order  to  prov()ke  public  discMSskm,  challenge 
government  and  party  bureaucrats,  and  mobilize  greater  sup¬ 
port  for  the  pdicy  of  ptmtnika  (q.v.). 

GNP — (gross  national  product) — GDP  (f.v.)  {dus  the  net  income 
or  km  stemming  fixiin  transactkms  widi  foreign  countries.  GNP 
is  the  broadest  measurement  of  the  output  of  gpmds  and  serv¬ 
ices  by  an  ecancmiy.  It  can  be  calculated  at  market  prices,  which 
indwie  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies.  Because  indirect  taxes  and 
subsidies  are  only  transfer  payments,  GNP  is  often  calculated 
at  a  factor  cost,  removing  indirect  taxes  and  subsidfos. 

Helsinki  Accords — Signed  in  August  by  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  (except  Albania)  plus  Canada  and  the  United  States  at 
the  condunon  of  the  fim  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Crxqieratkm  in  Europe,  the  Hdsinki  Accords  endorsed 
general  prindides  of  international  behavior  and  measures  to 
enhance  security  and  addressed  sdected  economic,  environ¬ 
mental,  and  humanitarian  issues.  In  essence,  the  Helsinki 
Accords  oonfirmed  exisdag,  post-Woild  War  II  national  bound¬ 
aries  and  obligated  signatories  to  reflect  basic  {Hindples  of  hu¬ 
man  rights.  Helsinki  Watch  groups  were  formed  in  1976  to 
monitor  compliance.  The  term  Helrinld  Accords  is  the  short 
form  for  the  Final  Act  of  the  Ckmference  on  Security  and 
C(X)peration  in  Europe  and  is  also  known  as  the  Final  Act. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — Established  along  with  the 
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World  Bulk  (f.e.)  in  1945,  die  IMF  has  regulatoHry  surveiDance, 
and  financial  fiinetiont  that  iqiply  to  its  more  than  150  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  is  reqionsible  for  stalnlizing  international  ex¬ 
change  rates  and  payments.  Its  main  fimctkm  is  to  provide  loans 
to  its  members  (indudii^  industrialiaed  and  develoiMng  coun¬ 
tries)  v<dien  they  experience  balance  of  payments  diilE^ties. 
These  loans  frequently  have  condidtms  that  require  substan- 
tiid  internal  econmnic  adjustments  by  recipients,  most  of  which 
are  devdoping  countries.  Albania  joined  the  IMF  in  October 
1991. 

janissaries — Soldiers,  usually  of  ncm-Tuikidi  origin,  who  bdonged 
to  an  elite  infantry  corps  of  the  Ottoman  army.  Formed  a  self- 
reguladng  guild,  administered  by  acoundl  of  elected  unit  com¬ 
manders.  From  the  TuAcah.  yeruftri;  literally,  new  troops. 

KtMOvo — A  province  of  the  Serbian  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  that 
shares  a  border  with  Albania  and  has  a  population  that  is  about 
90  percent  Albanian.  Serbian  nationalists  fiercely  resist  Alba¬ 
nian  amtrd  of  Kosovo,  citing  Kosovo’s  history  as  the  center 
of  a  medieval  Serbian  Kingd^  that  ended  in  a  defeat  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  at  the  Battle  ot  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Kosovo  are  known  as  Kosovars. 

lek  (L) — Albanian  national  currency  unit  consisting  of  100  qin- 
tars.  In  early  1991,  the  official  exchange  rate  was  L6.75  to 
US$1;  in  September  1991,  it  was  L25  -  US|1;  and  in  March 
1993,  die  exchange  rate  was  L109.62  -  US|1. 

madiine  tractor  stations — State  organizations  that  owned  the  major 
equipment  needed  by  farmers  and  obtained  the  agricultural 
products  from  cdlectivized  farms.  First  developed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  adopted  by  Albania  during  the  regime  of  Enver 
Hoxha. 

Mandsm-Leninism/Marxist-Leninist — The  idedc^  of  commu¬ 
nism,  developed  by  Karl  Marx  and  refined  and  adapted  to  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditicms  in  Russia  by  Lenin,  which  glid¬ 
ed  the  communist  parties  of  many  countries  including  Albania 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Marx  talked  of  the  establishment  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  prdetariat  after  the  overthrow  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  as  a  transitional  socialist  phase  before  the  achievement 
of  communism.  Lenin  added  the  idea  of  a  communist  party 
as  the  vanguard  or  leading  force  in  promoting  the  proletarian 
revolution  and  building  communism.  Stalin  and  subsequent 
East  European  leaders,  inchiding  Enver  Hoxha,  contributed 
their  own  interpretations  of  the  ideology. 

most-favored-nation  status — Under  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  ifdien  one  country 
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accords  another  mo8t>favored-nation  status  it  agrees  to  extmd 
to  that  country  the  same  trade  concessions,  e.g.,  lower  tariffs 
or  reduced  lumtariff  barriers,  which  it  grants  to  any  other  recip¬ 
ients  having  most-favored-nation  status.  In  June  1992,  Albania 
received  most-favored-nadon  status  irmn  the  United  States. 

net  material  product — The  official  measure  of  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  Albania,  and  in  other  countries  hav¬ 
ing  a  planned  economy,  during  a  given  period,  usually  a  year. 
It  approximates  tlM  term  gross  national  product  (G^^ — q.v.) 
used  by  economists  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  having  a  maihet  economy.  The  measure,  developed  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  baaed  on  constant  prices,  which  do  not 
fully  account  for  inflation,  and  excluded  depreciation. 

Ottoman  Enq>ire — Formed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  when  Osman  I,  a  Muslim  prince,  and  his  successors, 
knoMm  in  the  West  as  Ottomans,  took  over  the  Byzantine  ter¬ 
ritories  of  western  Anat(dia  and  southeastern  Europe  and  con¬ 
quered  the  eastern  Anatcdian  Turiunen  principalities.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  disintegrated  at  the  end  of  World  War  I;  the 
center  was  reorganized  as  the  Republic  of  Tuihey,  and  the  out¬ 
lying  provinces  became  separate  states. 

pasha — Title  of  honor  held  by  members  of  the  Muslim  ruling  class 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

perestroika — LiteraUy,  restructuring.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  ffie  mid-  to  late  1980s  to  revital¬ 
ize  the  economy,  party,  and  society  by  adjusting  economic, 
political,  and  sodal  mechanisns.  Ajonoimced  at  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Party  Congress  in  August  1986. 

Shia  (from  Shiat  All,  the  Party  of  Ali) — A  member  of  the  smaller 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Islam.  The  Shia  supported  the 
claims  of  Ali  and  his  line  to  presumptive  right  to  t^  caliphate 
and  leadership  of  the  Muslim  community,  and  on  this  issue 
they  divided  from  the  Sunni  (q.v.)  in  the  fint  great  schism  with¬ 
in  Islam.  In  1944,  ^en  the  communists  assumed  power  in 
Albania,  about  25  percent  of  the  country’s  Muslims  belonged 
to  an  offshoot  of  ^  Shia  branch  known  as  Bektashi  (q.v.). 

Stalinism/Stalinist— The  authoritarian  practices,  including  mass 
terror,  and  bureaucratic  a{^lications  of  the  principles  of 
Mandnn-Lietiinism  (q.v.)  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  Joseph 
V.  Stalin  and  in  Ea^  European  communist  countries. 

Sublime  Porte  (or  Porte)— The  palace  entrance  that  provided  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  chief  minister  (ff  the  Ottoman  Emf^,  who  rqpresent- 
ed  the  government  and  the  sultan  (q.v.).  Term  came  to  mean 
the  Ottoman  government. 
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sultan — ^The  supreme  ruler  the  Ottmnan  Empire.  Officially  called 
the  padiskah  (Persian  for  high  king  or  emperor),  the  sultan  was 
at  the  apex  of  the  empire’s  pditical,  military,  judicial,  social, 
and  rdigious  hierarchy. 

Sunni  (from  Sunna,  meaning  ’’custom,”  having  connotations  of 
m'dKxkuty  in  theory  and  practice)— A  member  of  the  larger 
of  the  two  great  divisions  within  Islam.  The  Sunnis  supported 
the  traditional  (consensual)  method  of  election  to  the  ctdiphate 
and  accepted  foe  Umayyad  line.  On  this  issue,  they  divided 
from  the  Shia  (q.o.)  in  ^  first  great  schism  within  Islam.  In 
1944,  when  the  amununists  assumed  power  in  Albania,  about 
75  percent  of  the  country’s  Muslims  were  Sunnis. 

Titoist — A  follawer  of  the  pcffitkal,  economic,  and  social  policies 
associated  with  Josip  Bros  Tito,  Yugoslav  prime  minister  from 
1943  and  later  president  until  his  death  in  1980,  whose  nation¬ 
alistic  pdides  and  practices  were  independent  of  and  often  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Treaty  of  San  Stefono— A  treaty  signed  by  Russia  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  Enqpire  on  Mardi  3,  1878,  concluding  the  Russo-Turidsh 
War  of  1877-78.  If  imfdemented,  would  have  greatly  reduced 
Ottoman  holdings  in  Europe  and  created  a  large,  independent 
Bulgarian  state  imder  Russian  protection.  Assigned  Albanian- 
populated  lands  to  Seitna,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria.  Substan¬ 
tially  revised  at  Congress  of  Bei4in,  after  strong  opposition  fipom 
Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Uniate  Churrii — Any  Easteni  Christian  church  that  recognizes  the 
sui»emacy  of  the  pope  but  preserves  the  Eastern  Rite.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Albanian  Uniate  Church  are  concentrated  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  and  are  descendants  of  Orthodox  Albani¬ 
ans  who  fled  the  C^man  invasions,  particularly  after  the  death 
of  Skandeibeg  in  1468. 

Warsaw  Treaty  Organization — Formal  name  for  Warsaw  Pact. 
Political-military  aOianoe  founded  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955 
as  a  counterwei^t  to  the  North  Atlimtic  Treaty  Organization. 
Albania,  an  original  member,  st(^)ped  participating  in  War¬ 
saw  Pact  activities  in  1962  axid  withdrew  in  1968.  Members 
in  1991  included  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rmnania,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Before  it 
was  formally  dissolved  in  April  1991,  die  Warsaw  Pact  served 
as  the  Soviet  Union’s  primary  medumism  for  keeping  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  conUtd  over  Eastern  Europe. 

Worid  Bank — Name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  four  affiliated 
internatkmal  institutions  that  provide  advice  on  long-term  fi¬ 
nance  and  policy  issues  to  devefo^mg  countries:  the  International 
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Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  (IDA),  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  and  the  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA).  The  IBRD,  established  in  1945, 
has  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  productive  projects.  The  IDA,  a  legally  separate  loan 
fund  administered  by  the  staff  of  the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in  1960 
to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest  developing  countries  on  much 
easier  terms  than  those  of  conventional  IBRD  loans.  The  IFC, 
founded  in  1956,  supplements  the  activities  of  the  IBRD 
through  loans  and  assistuice  designed  specifically  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries.  The  preadent  and  certain  senimr  officers  cS  the  IBRD 
hold  the  same  positions  in  the  IFC.  The  MIGA,  which  began 
operating  in  Jvme  1988,  insures  private  foreign  investment  in 
developing  coimtries  i^[ainst  such  non-commercial  risks  as  ex¬ 
propriation,  civil  strife,  and  inconvertibility.  The  four  institu¬ 
tions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  that 
subscribe  their  cajatad.  To  pardcipate  in  the  World  Bank  group, 
member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  IMF  {q.o.). 

Young  Turks — A  Turkish  revolutionary  nationalist  reform  party, 
officially  known  as  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
(CUP),  whose  leaders  led  a  rebellion  against  the  Ottoman  sul¬ 
tan  and  effectively  ruled  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  1908  until 
shortly  before  World  War  I. 

Yugoslavia — Established  in  1918  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes.  The  kingdom  included  the  territory  of 
present-day  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  Macedonia,  Montenegro, 
Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Slovenia.  Between  1929  and  1945,  the 
country  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  (land  of  the  South 
Slavs).  In  1945  Yugoslavia  became  a  federation  of  six  repub¬ 
lics  under  the  leadership  of  Josip  Broz  Tito.  In  1991  Yugosla¬ 
via  broke  apart  because  of  long-standing  internal  disputes 
among  its  republics  and  weak  central  government.  The  seces¬ 
sion  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  in  mid-1991  led  to  a  bloody  war 
between  Serbia  and  Croatia.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina  and  Macedonia  also  seceded  from  the  federation, 
leaving  Serbia  (with  its  provinces,  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina)  and 
Montenegro  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  federation.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Slobodan  Milofevi6,  however,  Serbia 
retained  substantial  territorial  drums  in  Bosnia  and  Hercego¬ 
vina  and  Croatia  at  the  beginning  of  1992. 
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foreign  policy,  191-200;  under  Berisha, 
xxxvii;  un^  Hcncha,  191-92,  194 
fbrei^  rdations:  with  Bosnia  and  Her¬ 
cegovina,  xxxvii;  with  Britain,  43-44, 
192;  with  Bvdgaria,  xxxviii,  198;  wridi 
China.  46-49, 50, 105, 193, 199;  with 
Croatia,  xxxviii;  with  Caechoslovakia, 
198;  with  East  Germany,  198;  econom¬ 
ic,  159-67;  widi  Greece,  xxxviii,  50, 
175,  193,  194-95,  196,  213;  with  Ita¬ 
ly,  xxxviii,  175,  194-95,  196-97;  with 
Macedonia,  xxxvii;  with  Rcnnania, 
xxxviii,  IM,  212;  with  Slovenia, 
xxxviii;  with  the  Soviet  Union,  44-46, 
198,  199,  211,  214;  with  Turkey, 
xxxvii,  175,  194,  196,  213;  with  tte 
United  States,  43-44,  192,  198-99, 
214;  with  the  West,  192,  195;  with 
West  Geimany,  197;  with  Yugoslavia, 
50,  175,  192,  193,  195,  213 
forestry:  {Nrivatixaticm  of,  120 
forests,  139;  destnictkm  of,  139;  nation- 
alixed,  40,  107,  173 
France:  occupaticm  by,  58;  trade  negod- 
adons  with,  50;  trade  with,  162 
Frashm,  Abciul,  17;  exiled,  19 
Fraaheri,  Mehdi,  32 
Fraaheri,  Midhat,  35 
Fraaheri,  Naim,  19 
Fraaheri,  Sami,  19 

Frontier  Guards,  204,  232,  233,  236; 
miaskm  of,  232,  236;  organisation  of, 
236 


Garibaldi  International  Brigade,  34 
gas,  natural,  140;  production,  143;  re¬ 
serves,  142,  143 

GDP.  Sm  gross  dcmiestic  produa 
Gegs  (highlanders),  9,  14;  characteristics 
ct,  68;  under  Hoxha,  67;  marriage  tra¬ 
ditions  of,  76;  percentage  of,  in  popu¬ 
lation,  66;  political  power  of,  39; 
religion  of,  75;  tribal  society  of,  77; 
wonten,  68 

Gendarmerie:  formed,  207;  mission  of, 
207;  organisation  of,  207 
Gendus  (king),  6 
Geraldine  Apponyi  (queen),  33 
Gcmum  Democratic  Repdbiic  (East  Ger- 
nmny):  relations  with,  198;  trade  with, 
163 

Germany:  investment  fiom,  165;  occupa¬ 
tion  by.  36,  91,  209 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  (West 
Germany):  dipknnatic  rdations  with, 
197;  economic  asdstanrr  fiom,  96, 197; 
trade  with,  144,  162,  163-64,  197 
Gjoni,  Xhelil,  190 
gUaast’,  183 
Qaudus  (kmg),  5 
Godo,  Sabri,  187 
Gorbachev,  Mikhail  S.,  xxxv,  190 
Goths:  arrival  of,  in  Balkans,  8 
government:  apparatus,  178-79;  borrow¬ 
ing,  30;  interwar,  28;  load,  125; 
revenues,  124-25;  ^eiding,  124-25, 
226;  trade  monopoly,  159 
government,  ooalidon  (1991-92),  118, 
177,  189-91;  miUtary  under,  226-27 
Government  Party,  28 
Great  Powers;  partition  by,  21,  23, 192, 
206-7;  as  protectors,  21,  23 
Greece,  214;  Albanians  deported  fix>m, 
xxxviii;  aasistanoe  fiom,  166;  attempts 
by,  to  appropriate  land,  16,  37,  47, 
207;  bor^  with,  58,  211;  border 
problems  with,  18;  civil  war  in,  43, 210; 
economic  relations  with,  195;  emigra¬ 
tion  to.  xxxv,  12,  117, 187,  224,  229; 
ferry  service  to,  196;  investment  fiom, 
165;  Italian  attempt  to  invade,  33;  oc¬ 
cupation  by,  23,  58,  192;  problems 
with,  211;  rdations  with,  xxxviii,  50, 
175, 193, 194-95, 196, 213;  support  by, 
for  revolls,  23;  suppresskm  Albani¬ 
an  culture  by,  19, 20;  trade  agreement 
with,  31 
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Greek  language,  71;  aa  language  of  edu¬ 
cation,  88 

Oreeka,  68-69;  internal  eaik  of,  69i  aa 
percentage  of  population,  68-69;  po|>u- 
latkm  of,  68-^,  211;  achoola  (dr,  90 
Grey,  Edvward,  21 

groaa  dmneatk  product  (GDP),  122. 162; 
per  capita,  103;  induatry’a  ahare  of, 
140;  military  appropriatiana,  226 
Guaiiye:  armed  reaiatance  in,  18 
Gypaiea:  geographic  diatribution  of,  69 


Hamdton  Oil,  143 
health:  improvementa  in,  94 
health  care,  94-96;  under  communiata, 
43;  inoaJarinn  prafpema,  94;  aubaidiea 
for,  129 

health  cate  ptofeaakmala:  number  of,  45, 
94;  training  Cemt,  45;  «women  aa,  132 
beakh  facilitiea,  43;  number  <d',  94;  abort- 
agea  in,  96;  aponaored  by  Red  Croaa,  27 
Helnnld  Aomrda,  194,  229 
Hdaiiiki  Conference,  51 
Higher  Agricultural  Inadtute,  92 
Higher  Pedagogic  Inadtute,  92 
Higher  Polytechnic  Inadtute,  92 
bighlandera  (jar  afar  Gega),  14, 26;  culture 
of,  74-75;  aa  fightera,  205 
bouaii^,  96-98;  conatrucdon,  96,  149, 
150;  coat  of,  129;  crowdiiig  in,  96;  de- 
atroyed,  98;  parvadzadonof^  xzxvi,  120; 
in  rural  areaa,  98;  in  urban  ateaa,  98 
Hoodw,  Enver,  jooiv,  3;  attempted  coup 
againat,  193;  background  of.  34, 67, 90, 
208,  209;  aa  commander  in  diief, 
215-16;  detth  of,  32;  poahiona  of^  36, 
37;  reacdon  of,  to  Khtudichev,  46i  riae 
to  power  by,  4, 39;  nicceaaicn  to,  51-52, 
174 

Hoxha,  Nexhmije,  174,  180 
Hosha  government,  jkxv,  173-74;  bru- 
tdity  of,  3,  171,  227-28;  campaign 
againat  rdigion,  30,  85-87;  economy 
under,  107-8;  foreign  rdadona  under, 
192;  iaolation  under,  xxjnr,  4,  38,  50, 
57,  166-67,  171,  213 
human  rigbta.  184-^,  228;  abuaea,  175, 
230;  attempta  to  impaowe,  184 
Hungary:  trade  agreement  with,  44;  trade 
with,  163 

Huna:  arrival  of,  in  Balkana,  8 


identification  carda,  237 
IByriana,  3, 4-7;  coeiqiHered,  5;  enugradon 
of,  8;  induatry  of,  5;  intermarriage  of, 
8;  trade  by,  3 

Illyrian  Ware  (229  B.C.,  219  B.C.),  6 
Ih^.  Sm  International  Mcmetary  Fund 
impona:  fiom  China,  114;  from  the  Weat, 
163 

income,  hard-currency:  tourcea  oi,  114 
declared,  16,  172,  203, 
204, 205;  intemttiotMl  auppoit  fin,  21, 
206 

induatrial  devdopment:  under  Hoxha, 
107 

induatrial  output:  decline  in,  117;  under 
five-year  plana,  109, 110, 113, 114;  per 
capita,  106;  aa  percentage  of  national 
income,  106 

induatry,  140-30;  foreign  inveatment  in, 
104;  aa  percentage  of  groaa  demeatic 
product,  140;  inefficiencieam,  140;  in- 
veatment  in,  140;  light,  147-48,  164; 
nationaliaation  of,  39, 78, 173;  privad- 
zadon  of,  120;  women  in,  132;  under 
Zog,  32 

infljttiQn,  xxxvi,  117,  124 
infraatructure:  development  of,  106 
intdiectuala,  183 

inteOigentaia:  preaaure  from,  for  reform, 
182;  privile^  of,  78;  purgea  of,  78; 
reaiatance  by,  175 
internal  aecurity,  227-38 
International  Control  Commiaaion,  22 
IntematHHoal  Court  of  juadee,  43 
International  Monetary  Fdnd  (IMF), 
xxxvi;  economic  counading  by,  121; 
memberahipin,  123, 165;  atandby  cred¬ 
it  agreemem  with,  123,  165 
Intemadond  Permanent  Court  of  Juadee, 
90 

Intemadond  Police  organization  (Inter¬ 
pol).  234 

Interpol.  Sm  Intemadond  Police  organi¬ 
zation 

inveatment:  under  communiat  ayatem, 
122-23;  in  energy  aector,  142;  foreign, 
165 

lonun  Sea,  59 
Iran:  trade  with,  164 
irrigation,  40,  134;  projecta,  64 
laiam:  converaion  to,  3, 9, 12, 13, 82, 84; 

etfamedhtributionof,  75;ref9Rnin,  27 
laiam,  Bdttadw,  9,  13-14;  number  of 
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•iflierentt  to,  Kt;  womai  in,  14 
Uhb.  Suwii.  9;  ooBber  flf  adkcNBtt  to. 
82 

wotottmiiMn,  4,  38,  SO.  S7, 191-92, 194, 
213;  efieeta  of,  nsv,  166-67;  ead  of, 
197 

ItaHaii  fauigiiate:  edueation  in.  91 
Italy,  211;  aniwnwlkin  of  Albania  by, 
32-33, 208-9;  aMiataniT  fron.  94. 96. 
104, 166, 234;  attack  on  Oraaee  by,  33; 
aconomiccwiHwiby.  31,  lOS,  106, 203; 
education  under,  90-91  ;cniigiatiBn  to, 
XXXV.  12.  16,  84.  117,  190-91,  224, 
229;  impravcnienti  initiatwi  by.  30;  in- 
vtctniciit  firocn,  165;  matfrid  from,  30; 
occupacion  by,  4, 23, 29-30, 32-33,  S8, 
90-91,  207,  200-9;  at  pradacor,  24, 
29, 192, 207;  aa  pratectM*,  4;  rdatkma 
vntb.  179,  194-95, 196-97;  icaiatance 
againat,  39,  208-9;  auppoit  by,  for 
fcvoka,  23;  trade  negotiationa  vdfo,  90; 
trade  with,  162, 163;  withdrawal,  209 


Janina,  15;  armed  reaiacanoe  in.  18;  un¬ 
der  Ottoman  ruk.  16 
janiaaaiiea,  19,  205 
Jewa:  geographic  diatributkai  of,  69 
JuUua  Caeaar,  6 
Juatinian,  7 


Kadme,  latnail,  78, 183-84;  defection 
184 

Karakad,  Muhamet,  218 
Kaatrioii,  G!)ergi(a«afra  Skandetbeg),  10, 
205 

Kaatrioti,  Ojon,  10 
Kaatrioti  finn^,  10;  flag,  9 
Kdmendi,  Ali,  34 

Khniabebev,  Nikha,  210;  frdl  of,  from 
power,  49 
Kbaanra,  Ali,  35 

Komaomol.  Sm  AU-Union  Lenin  Com- 
muniat  Youth  League 
KOprUQ  fiunily,  13,  204 
Korea,  Democratic  People’a  Republic  oS 
(North  Korea):  trade  with,  163 
Koaovo:  Afoanian  oontroi  over,  33;  At 
banian  demogtaphfca  in,  69;  Afoanian 
dm  to,  22;  Afoatiiana  in,  22,  69,  206, 
214-15;  autocMMny  revoked,  69,  215; 
blade  maricet  in,  160;  border  wifo,  98; 


ceded  m  Yugoafatvia,  40;  dkpuMa  over, 
22,  192;  indapendence  of,  xxxvii;  un¬ 
der  Olloaaan  rale,  16;  Serb  dm  to,  22; 
auppraaaion  of,  194,  196 
Koaovo  Mye,  bmde  tt  (1389),  22,  205 
Kupi,  Abax,  36 
bmmi  (fealty  ceremony),  7 


Lake  Obrid,  60.  69 
Lake  Preqia,  60;  drainage  of,  64 
Lake  Pieapa  e  VogH,  60 
Lake  Scutari,  59 

land,  133-34;  arabfe,  133;  area,  22,  27; 
diatribtttion  of,  134-36;  irrigated,  64, 
134;  ownerthip,  26,  134-35;  privadxa- 
don  of,  133;  reclamation,  60, 1 12, 134; 
reform,  40,  85,  107-8,  134,  135 
language  (art  aba  imbr  tedtaitfeal  Irntgutfu), 
97,  70-71;  prohibitioiu  againat,  71 
Law  on  Major  Conadtudonal  Ptoviaiona 
(1991)  (interim  cemadtution),  178, 
188-89 
lawyera,  230 

League  of  Nadora:  recognition  of  Alba¬ 
nia  by,  25 

Legality  (reaiatanoe  group),  36 
Leo  the  laaurian,  7 
Libya:  trade  with,  164 
literacy  rate,  26, 49, 87, 93;  education  to 
improve,  92;  of  women,  50 
literature,  27 

Irveatock:  coUeedviaed,  115,  133,  137; 

tpiaUty  of,  137;  amuggiing  of.  138 
liv^  atandarrb,  128-29;  dedine  in,  129; 

in  urban  arem,  129 
loodng,  104-5,  117,  128,  158,  166,  167 
lowlanda:  aodal  leaderahip  in,  75-76 


Macedonia,  Republic  of:  Albanian 
minority  in,  xnxvii,  22,  206;  border 
with,  58,  211;  tepognrdon  of,  xxxvii; 
rdadona  with,  xxxvii 
Maoedoniana:  geographic  rSatribution  of, 
69 

Mahmud  n  (aukan),  15 
Maleabova,  Sqfiilla,  192 
Maifie,  Rda,  199 
Mai  Korab  range,  60 
manu&cturing,  146-49;  chemical. 
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146-47;  oontttuctkm,  149-50;  en> 
ginwiring,  147;  Isod  praoeMnc,  146-49 
Mm>  Zedong,  213 
Maikagjoni,  Gjon,  25 
marriage:  la%in  regulating,  80;  rate,  80; 
traditkina,  76 

maM  orgamndam,  179-81;  goabol,  179 
materiel:  air  fiM«e,  222;  anned  txee», 
209;  army,  220-21;  frm  Britain,  223; 
from  China,  220-22;  from  Italy,  30; 
fixMn  the  Soviet  Union,  220-22;  firmn 
the  United  States,  33 
media,  181-82;  censorship  of,  182;  na- 
tinnalisationof,  181;  openness  in,  175, 
186;  regulation  of,  189 
Mehined  U  (sultan),  10,  12 
Meksi,  Alektander,  xxxvi 
Mexico:  trade  %nth,  164 
middle  ages,  8-9 
Military  Actriemy,  226 
military:  budget,  226-27;  economy, 
226-27;  schods,  225-26;  service,  224 
military  perscmnel,  223-26;  conscripu, 
219,  222,  223,  224-23;  desertion  by, 
224;  as  laborers,  223;  mobilisation 
plans,  223-24;  term  of  service,  225; 
women  as,  223 

military  training,  224,  225;  of  dvilums, 
225;  of  conscripts,  224-25 
minerals:  deposits  of,  103, 144;  explora¬ 
tion  for,  106 

mining,  144;  nationalisation  of,  78; 
privatisation  of,  120;  working  condi¬ 
tions  in,  146 

Ministry  of  Ctmstructkm,  130 
Ministry  of  Defense,  216 
Ministry  of  Domestic  Trade,  156 
Ministry  of  Education,  156 
Ministry  of  Finance,  1 18-20;  economic 
decwm  makers  in,  118;inqiecton,  iW 
Ministry  of  Forrign  Economic  Rriatkms, 
160 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  139 
Ministry  of  Health,  136 
Ministry  of  Internal  Afiairs,  204,  228, 
231;  abolished,  232;  organisation  of, 
231-32 

Ministry  of  Jutdoe,  233;  eliminated,  49; 
Office  of  Investigations,  179;  reestab¬ 
lished,  179 

Ministry  of  People’s  Defense,  233 
Ministry  of  Public  Order,  204, 232,  233, 
234 

Ministry  of  the  Communal  Econmny,  156 


MirdM  Republic,  26 
Moisiu,  Sp^  208 

Mositcaegraas:  geographic  distribution 
of,  69 

Montenegro:  ABxmians  in,  106;  attempts 
by,  to  appropriate  land,  16, 207;  bolder 
with,  37, 211;  lands  ceded  by,  22;  lands 
ceded  to,  17,  18;  occupation  by,  23; 
support  by,  lor  revolts,  23;  relations 
with,  xzxviii 
Mother  Teresa,  87 

Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agen¬ 
cy,  165 

Murad  II  (sultan),  10,  12 

Mum,  Prckop,  218 

Muslim  aristocracy,  76-77  ,  84 

Muslims  (jar  aba  Islam):  number  of,  82 

Mussolini,  Benito,  4,  30,  31,  208,  209 

Mustaip,  Kioo,  218 

Myftiu,  Manu^,  184 


Nano,  Fatos,  xxxvii,  179,  189 
National  Assembly,  24,  25 
National  Bank  of  Albania,  1123 
National  Information  Service  (NIS), 
235-36;  created,  190,  204, 232;  mission 
of,  232 

nationalism:  emergence  of,  4, 16, 17-21, 
206 

nationalist  movement:  impediments  to, 
19 

nationalization:  of  banks,  78;  of  forestt, 
40,  107,  173;  of  industry,  39,  78,  173; 
of  media,  181;  of  mining,  78;  of  public 
utilities,  107;  of  trade,  78;  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  39,  78,  107,  173 
National  Land  Commission,  135 
National  Liberation  Army  (NLA),  35; 
battles,  209;  fomed,  208;  troop 
strength,  209 

National  liberation  Front  (NLF),  36, 
172,  180,  203,  208 

National  Lfoeration  Movement  (NLM), 
35,  172,  208 

National  Lycfe  of  KorgC,  88 
National  Privatisation  Agency:  created, 
120 

National  Union.  Sm  Balli  Kombetar 
National  Unity  Party,  188 
NATO.  Sm  Mknth  Adantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization 

natural  resources,  140-46 

navy,  222-23;  bases  of,  222;  conscripts 
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in,  222;  nuMioa  of,  222;  penoonel 
Mnength  of,  222;  organimiM  of,  222; 
orignu  of,  222;  pwhiei—  in,  222;  Mr* 
vice  in,  224-25;  ihipe,  223 
Near  Eaei  Fouwiaiion,  90 
Nmkn,  96 

net  maierid  pradnet:  agricidture  ae  per¬ 
centage  of,  103 

NIS.  Sm  Natkaud  Inibnnation  Service 
NLA.  Sm  National  Liberation  Army 
NLF.  Sm  National  Liberation  Front 
NLM.  Sa  Natiand  lAeratian  Movement 
Noli,  Fan  S.,  27;  rreignatkin  of,  20 
Noli  govenunent,  20-29, 34;  overthrown, 
29 

Nonnane,  8 

north:  be^  in,  76;  culture  in,  74;  iamlly 
in,  75 

North  Albanian  Alpa  (Bjerhkit  e  Namu- 
na),  59 

North  Atiamic  Cooperation  Council:  per- 
tidpatioa  in,  xxzvii,  214 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
(NATO),  213;  membership  in,  xxxvii 
North  Kom.  Sm  Korea,  People’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of 


Occidental  Petroleum,  143 
oil  (sm  slss  petroleum),  31,  103,  115 
OMONIA  (Unity),  xxxviii 
Oppositian  Party  of  Democrats,  28 
Organisation  of  die  Islamic  Conference: 

membership  in,  xxxvii 
Octhodoix  Church.  Sm  Abanian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church 

Ottoman  Empire,  3-4;  bondsmen,  12-13; 
conquest  by,  9-12, 205;  defeat  of,  4;  ex¬ 
pansion  of,  9-10;  indqicndenoe  from, 
204,  205 

Ottoman  rule,  9-24;  reforms  under,  16; 
resistanoeto,  10-12, 21;  revoks  against, 
9,  205;  social  organisation  under,  76; 
suppression  of  Albanian  culture  under, 
19,  20;  suppreision  of  Abanian  lan¬ 
guage  undw,  71;  taxes  under,  14 


Paris:  as  headquarters  far  exfles,  34 
Paris  PkaceCoOferenoe:  ddegntion  to,  24; 

division  of  Albania  in,  25 
parBament:  created,  25 
Pmha,  Reriiid,  15-16 


Pasha,  Tnrgut  (dervish),  18 
Pasha  Liman:  naval  bM,  222 
paahas,  84 

Padiko,  Gramos,  187 
Pasi^,  Vho,  83 

pastureland,  138;  grasmg  fees  for,  138; 

nmionaKaed,  40,  107,  173 
peaceftil  cnrxistence:  opposittem  to,  46 
peasants,  14;  benefits  fcr,  107;  moome  of, 
80;  living  conditions  of,  77;  oppression 
of,  116;  revolts  by,  28 
poial  code,  230 
penal  system,  230-31 
People’s  Army.  Sm  armed  forces;  army 
People’s  Assembly,  172,  178;  armed 
forces  under,  216;  deedmu  for,  xxxv, 
39, 188;  mission  of,  178, 189;  presidi¬ 
um  of,  178;  sixe  of,  178 
pet^de’s  councils,  179 
People’s  Police,  204,  232,  236-37; 
branches  of,  236;  mission  of,  232, 237 ; 
service  obligMkm  in,  237 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  Sm  China, 
People’s  Republic  of 
People’s  Socialist  Rqxiblic  of  Albania.  Sa 
Albania,  People’s  Sodahst  Republic  of 
psnstmkm,  183,  198 

petroleum  (sm  tlss  oil),  140,  142;  export 
of,  164;  reserves,  142;  refineries,  142; 
work  force  in,  142 
Petroleum  and  Gas  Directorate,  142 
niilby,  Kim,  43-44 
PbiUp  n,  5 
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550-87 

Greece 

550-78 

Guatemala 

550-174 

Guinea 

550-82 

Guyana  and  Belize 

550-151 

Honduras 

550-165 

Hungary 

550-21 

India 

550-154 

Indian  Ocean 

550-39 

Indonesia 

550-68 

Iran 

550-31 

Iraq 

550-25 

Israel 

550-182 

Italy 

550-30 

Japan 

550-34 

Jordan 

550-56 

Kenya 

550-81 

Korea,  North 

550-41 

Korea,  South 

550-58 

Laos 

550-24 

Lebanon 

550-38 

Liberia 

550-85 

Libya 

550-172 

Malawi 

550-45 

Malaysia 

550-161 

Mauritania 

550-79 

Mexico 

550-76 

Mongolia 

550-49 

Morocco 

550-64 

Moaambique 

550-35 

Nepal  and  Bhutan 

550-88 

Nicaragua 

550-157 

Nigeria 

550-94 

Oceania 

550-48 

Pakistan 

550-46 

Panama 
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590-156 

ParagiMiy 

550-53 

Thailand 

550-185 

Penian  Gulf  Sutei 

550-89 

Tunisia 

550-42 

Peru 

550-80 

Turkey 

550-72 

Piii]i|q|>inei 

550-74 

Uganda 

550-162 

PoUnd 

550-97 

Uruguay 

550-181 

Portugal 

550-71 

Venezuela 

550-160 

Romania 

550-32 

Vietnam 

550-37 

Rwanda  and  Burundi 

550-183 

Yemeni,  The 

550-51 

Saudi  Arabia 

550-99 

Yugoslavia 

550-70 

Senegal 

550-67 

Zaire 

550-180 

Sierra  Leone 

550-75 

2!ambia 

550-184 

Singapore 

550-171 

Zimbabwe 

550-86 

Somalia 

550-93 

South  Africa 

550-95 

Soviet  Union 

550-179 

Spain 

550-96 

Sri  Lanka 

550-27 

Sudan 

550-47 

Syria 

550-62 

Tanzania 
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